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Kansas Grows the Best 


“Wheat in the World 
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RED STAR MILLING CO, y a 
WICHITA,KANSAS the difference on the 
R. S. HURD, Present : profit sheet 
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If the baker knows his flour will work today exactly as it 
did yesterday, he has gone a long way toward increasing his 
profit through the elimination of divider losses, absorption 


losses, oven losses, labor losses—all of them invisible 
wastes, hungry thieves of profit. 


The retorts bubble day and night in the Pillsbury labora- 
tories, and a real bakery runs tests all day long, maintaining 


in Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours that uniformity which is so 
precious to the baker. 


Pillsbury’s must be more than a high quality flour. It must 


also be uniform and absolutely dependable. Bakers say 
it is—absolutely. 


PILLSBURYS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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AnA B C of Flour Jobbing 











W hen is the right time of year to book 
flour? 








Nobody knows. Women and the 
wheat market are two mysteries as 
yet unsolved. The best way is to buy 
flour as your trade needs it,—and, 
more importantly, of the brand that 
your trade needs and wants. 


ee Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hundreds of Good Bakers Use 


C R EK A M L O A F Ree uke Flour Co. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Newspapers, billboards and 
circulars help; but if it were a 
question of choosing between 
these forms of advertising, and 
putting out a higher grade loaf 
of bread, any baker will gain 
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BETTER 
BREAD 


is the best 


advertisement 
for every 


Baker 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























substantial, profitable business 
faster with a better loaf. Every 
year more bakers are depend- 
ing upon OCCIDENT Special 
Patent Flour to give them a 
better loaf. 


oBakers interestedinastrong, 
competitive-priced flour 
we recommend PRODUCER. 
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PLANT FLOUR “RIC 
MILLS COMPAN Y 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





A Happy New Pear 


For 87 years it has been our privilege to extend 
this greeting to the trade. 





And as each year passes, we do so with a greater 
realization of the responsibility placed upon us by 
our many friends who favor us with their business. 





May the year now approaching bring prosperity, 
health and happiness to you all. 


MILLERS OF 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR 


FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
Att IMportinG MARKETS 


Ghe Name of Plant has for 
87 years meant Good ‘Flour 
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ik. 6 stablished 1840 ~ 3500 Barrels Daily Copacity A i | 
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Topsall 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 










The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition 





Always Dependable 


Chicago Branch Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. New York Branch Office: 


411 Produce Exchange 





Minneapolis Milling Co. 


Suerrtetp, President 


B. B. 
W.H.S » Vice President Mi li Mi 
M. L. Sean, Vine eadinhand Manager Inneap O S, Inn. 
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“he 
Shortest 
of Short 
Patents” 


Over the Years.... 


mee TY YEARS of milling 

tae history tell of many fail- 

ay ures and few successes. 

Bek) Those mills that do sur- 

vive have done so by supplying 

the trade with good flours at a fair 

price At least that is the 
reason the Kelly mills have. 


She WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


Grain Storage Capacity, 
7" 1,000,000 Bushels 


, _ .. D 
MILLING 
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Minnesota 


makes the 


Be st 2 
lour 


in the 


Norid. 


H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| Welcome tia 


fq 
SAV 
/ 


New Pear GE 


. ai 
We welcome the new year, because it 


means more new friends, which are 
the chief rewards that a business con- 
cern receives over and above profit 
made. 


We also welcome the new year, because 
it means 365 days of opportunity to carry 
the message of better flour to the bakers 
and jobbers, which, as we see it, is the 
peculiar function of the miller at the 
present stage of baking and jobbing de- 
velopment. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


— 


HASterling, President 
CLBeckenbach,Sales Mgr. 
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Our Good ‘Kesolution 


“(De resolve that in the New Year we will maintain the 
highest standard of quality in every product of this great 
mill, that we will do our best to meet competitive condi- 
tions in the markets, but that we never will lower the 
quality of any product as a means to secure more trade. 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFices: 309 DwIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CaBLE ApprREss: “MONARCO” 


CAPACITY NOW 5,500 BARRELS PER DAY 


Re ee ene nents RE 8 pete tee penne nearer enmity BO 
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“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
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bly 


‘There Is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 
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Bay State Minune Coz 
= WINONA, MINN. == 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 
“BOXER” “NORMANO?” 
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Hl ELPING the retailer make the sale 
is your message on the flour bag. 
A bright, pleasing design implies 
superior quality for your brand. 


The Better Printing on Bemis Bags 
speeds up the buying process. It puts 
your brand to the front in this day of 
keen competition. 








Mid 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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FRANK KELL, President i ——— 


| “The Kel CreuD of Flour Mills § 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


FA Happy New Dear 


‘Che officers and staffs of these companies 
extend to their friends in the trade their best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous 1928. 

















Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P.DUNCAN, Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS*WICHITA” 














Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
Amarillo, Texas 
W.A.BARLOW, Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 


em CABLE ADDRESS 
ay a et “GREAT WEST” 





Waco Mill & Elevator Co.~Waco,Texas _ 1.p.0uNcAN,Pres. . Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS’ WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN. Mar. i A. Perry, Oklahoma 
; ™ ! H.C. JACKSON, GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS” PERRYMILL’ 


ill & Flevator Co.~ Oklahoma na Cy Okla. 


MGR. — _ CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT’” 
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Cfollow the Leader 


“And will that be all today, Mrs. Smith?” asked seven-year-old John of his 
baby sister. 


“I think,” said the young shopper gravely, “that I will have a loaf of bread 
too. I always give the children bread because it’s good for them and 
makes them grow.” 


“And what sort of bread do you want, Mrs. Smith?” 


- “Well, I want bread just like my mother buys. It’s made out of some sort 
of a flour with a funny name. What is the name, Johnny?” 


“Our very best bread is made of ‘I-H’ short patent flour, Mrs. Smith.” 


“That’s the name, Johnny. I want some of it.” 


OP5r Bakers 
Pi \ cf Short Patent 


f THUNDERBOLT 
C/ Reliable Flour 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





ERESOTA FLOU 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Presipent anp ManacGEr MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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Satisfied trade is the 
bakers greatest asset ! 


a PONY 
<i Ny 


: a noni 
HECKER JONES: svt MILLING @ ” 
ee 3) x, 


‘2.2 


EVERY LOAF ALIKE! 


and sure to satisfy your 
most particular customer 
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ever Before Such a 


Ti nC Cake Flour as Lhis 


BROKERS....JOBBERS.... DEALERS 
OPPORTUNITY 





The new and wonderful Mennel cake flour 
affords an unusual opportunity for brokers and 
dealers to make a connection for its introduction, 
and build up a business on a new product. 


Never before has there been such a fine 
cake flour. 


This splendid new cake flour is the result of 
several years of scientific research in our lab- 
oratories. It has been approved by women who 
have tried it—and now keep on using it. 


Memo Cake Flour is milled by a special 
process to extremely fine texture from the 
choicest grade of soft winter wheat. 


Memo is packed in the handy new patented 
air-tight canister, the very newest development 
of protection against deterioration, wastage or 
messy spilling. It is distinctive and attractive, 
white lettering on a background of light blue. 





We solicit connections with brokers and job- 
bers everywhere. Once introduced it sells itself. 
Repeat business is sure. 


The Mennel Milling Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 




















send your rolls to 


ce /Vlilwaukee 
Allis and Nordyke 


corrugations are worth 
the difference in freight. 


Well give you good 
service too. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
District offices in all principal cities. 
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For Better Bread 











Every baker wants to improve 
his bread if possible. 


We think the baker pretty well 
understands that there is no great 
secret about the milling business. 


That a well-milled flour from 
selected grain, if it meets his re- 
quirements, will give him satisfac- 
tion, whether taken from one mill 
or the other. 


Therefore, it reduces itself down 
to the integrity of the mill and the 
service it can render. 


The baker wants service, qual- 
ity and a reasonable price. 


Price may be a consideration, 
but price without quality gets no- 
where. 


We have such a flour, milled 
especially for the bakery trade— 
our Diamond brand. 


We have had unusual success 
with this brand with bakers. We 
absolutely know it is right from our 
experience and knowledge of it. 


We know that the bakers we 
want to reach would not buy the 
cheapest clothes they could find, or 
live on the poorest streets. 


We are sure they are willing to 
pay a fair price for honest flour of 
the kind they require. 


Our location enables us to ren- 
der them an exceptional service in 
the selection of the right kind of 
wheat and on flour deliveries. 


Bread Flours—Cake and Biscuit Flours— 
Rye Flour 


DETROIT (ij) MICHIGAN 


David Stott Flour Mills 





S 
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of the NEW Speed Wagons 
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"he Heavy Duty 
nastneee | fOr hauling 


' SPEED WAGON 
JUNIOR 





“i | heavy loads at 
aa | lightload gaits 
eaten | alight load costs 





























“tia 
$1 
“ented Four-speed transmission—6-cylinder Speed 
whe el Wagon engine—coupe cab—dual rear wheels 
brakes — dual internal brakes— 159-inch wheel- 
f base—single plate clutch—air cleaner—auto- 
ad the matic chassis lubrication with Myers Mag- 
gue ED ee ) azine Oilers — thigh-high load platform — 
the ANGO! completeness of equipment. Plus even more 
Sakiteetieece of the rugged durability that has saved thou- 
$318S sands of dollars for Speed Wagon owners— 
at Lansing Sold ready for the road 






nee, MOTOR CAR COMPANY :- Lansing, Michigan 


SPEE GON 


for faster. surer sier, cheaper hauling | 
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Branches: 
Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis 

Chase Bag Co. 


Memphis Goshen 
St. Louis 


Toledo Buffalo 
Kansas City New Orleans 


HOSE of us who are in 
business know that the 
advantages of business life in- 
clude something more impor- 
tant than profits or even the 
consciousness of service, and 


that is the opportunity offered 
to make good friends. It gives 
‘the entire Chase Bag Company 
organization pleasure at this 
holiday season to wish our 
friends health, happiness and 


prosperity. 


President 


Affiliated Company 


THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 





New York 
Charlotte 


Cleveland 
Houston 
Hutchinson Little Rock 
Charleston 
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May your sincere hopes and desires 
be realized in a prosperous 
and 





is the earnest wish of 


THE WOLF CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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| LEADING: MANUFACTURERS st BAKERS: MACHINERY» SUPPLIES] 











] : ‘ The _ _ 
i le p tea —- aker 
for Bakers—and for all who sell to Bakers His 


Here’s a bakery that does not sell a the whole-hearted cooperation of our Trade Papers 
thing!—yet it has helped many other chemists and our home economics staff. 
bakers to increase their sales. It helps — , , 
D ds—test 

by showing them how to better baked- ce ee pe a wn No baker can succeed 
goods quality. search into various phases of baking— unless he keeps 

, . rendering help on definite bakeshop in step with the 
At the Crisco Research Bakery skilled troubles. These are just a few of the best thought of 
master bakers are constantly at work on tasks that keep the Crisco Research Bak- dee ton 
bakery problems. And in this, they have ery busy. jo Were, 


Some papers cover 
one part of the field, 
others another,—all 
are useful and 
worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller 
specializes in crops 

and markets and in the 
live up-to-date news 

of events in the 

baking industry. 


The baker who reads it 
will be able to buy 

his flour to better 
advantage. 


At the small cost of 
$2.00 per year 

no up-to-date 

baker can afford 

to be without it. 


The once-a-month 
special 
Make use of this service Bakery Number 


costs only 
If you are a baker, please feel free to call $1.00 a year. 
upon us whenever you need help. If you sell to 
bakers, possibly we can assist with your cus- 
tomers’ problems. Simply address Address 
Bakery Research Dept. 


Procrer & Gamate (BulkCrisco Dept.) The 


1113 Gwynne Building Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 














BUILT OF BRICK 


DUHRKOP OVENS 


insure results for the Baker—not usually—but all the time. 
They work right from the start and last—really no wear out. 


- Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, but if you would 
lke detailed information write and we will answer promptly. 
Why not write today? 


“rn en er DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 716 Ashland Block Bldg., CHICAGO 
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ithe Fleischmann Company -—z 
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wishes all of its friends 
in the Baking Industry 
Al Merry Christmas and 
A Happy New Year 
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to SOO Dozen a daye 


How One Baker* 


EVERAL months ago an Eastern 

Baker was convinced that his sales, 
while large in volume, did not show him 
the proper profit. He had read our advertisements 
suggesting doughnuts as a means of cutting overhead 
and decided to purchase an Automatic Doughnut 
Machine. 


Although he had never manufactured doughnuts be- 
fore, our machine helped him turn out a crisp, flaky 
doughnut that evoked a profitable response from his 
customers. With the assistance of our mer- 
chandising department, his doughnut opera- 


tions were soon put on a most profitable basis. ‘"S!a"ees- 


*One of many similar 
Names and 
letters on request. 


Cut Overhead Today this baker, who operates in a small 
with Doughnuts 


town, regularly produces and sells an 
average of 800 dozen doughnuts a day. 
His doughnut sales, a source of new profits from old 
customers, by bearing their share of overhead costs, 
have increased the profit percentage of all his opera- 
tions. 


You too, may be looking for lower selling costs through 
increasing sales. Our representative can give you full 
details of our plan, which is providing increased busi- 
ness, decreased costs and greater profits for 
bakers everywhere. Why not write NOW 
asking him to call? 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORR 


1170 BROADWAY — NEW YORK,NY. 














The Chief Advantage of Diamalt 
.....1T BUILDS SALES 


Adding Diamalt to your dough batch insures 
a loaf of good volume, golden-brown crust, 
even grain, firm texture and crumb of creamy, 
appetizing color. In addition, your loaf will 
have better flavor, added food value,—im- 
proved slicing and keeping qualities. These 
are the characteristics on which your increased 
bread sales will be built. 


If you were to ask the thousands of bakers 
who use Diamalt what their reasons are, their 
answer would be almost unanimous: “It im- 
proves every quality which makes bread sell.” 
The following letter is typical of many re- 
ceived indorsing Diamalt: 


“Skeptical on using malt of any kind,” says 
Westley Dewyne, of Galveston, Texas, “I 
finally decided I would try Fleischmann’s Dia- 





Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN 
DIAMALT 

_ COMPANY 


SERVICE 


DIAMALT 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


*IN CANADA IT’S PANOMALT 


malt out in breads and sweet doughs. I was 
like quite a number of other bakers, under the 
impression malt syrup would discolor doughs, 
but after using one keg I was convinced of my 
wrong opinion. 


“I find that Diamalt produces a much better 
loaf of bread, gives the finished product a 
bloom, good texture and, above all, incom- 
parable keeping qualities which cut down the 
stales. My customers often mention the flavor 
of my bread and sweet goods—and I know 
Diamalt plays an important part in this.” 


Mr. Dewyne’s experience in his own shop 
proves that the claims made for Diamalt are 
supported by practical results. You, too, can 
profit by the material benefits of Diamalt in 
your doughs—order through your Fleisch- 
mann man. 


ARKADY 
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Another Complete B-P Dough Plant—Cleveland, Ohio 


“It’s a B-P” 


— the Sign of Quality and 
Quantity Production at Less Cost 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOULDING is generally understood; but 
the realization that skilled operators, human panners, may not always 
be ‘‘on-the-job"—that emergency may force a foreman to place a 
green-hand on the moulder—that lack of skill in panning will retard 
production—that a loss of uniformity in operation should be averted, 
all of which are reflected in production satisfaction and in operating 
costs, is not so prevalent among bakers, and, therefore, not considered. 





These are some of the thoughts that led to the advanced design, 
improved construction, simple adjustment, synchronization of pan 
with loaf—the use of glass-hard curling rolls, self-adjusting scrapers, AS ONLY 

a chain drive, a cornmeal duster for hearth bread—and great access- 

ibility especially for thorough cleaning of the NEW B-P MOULDER BAKER PERKINS 


with mechanical panning arrangement and with or without extender. 


So much can be said for this new machine that its economic production KNOWS HOW 
possibilities require an investigation—at least a sign of your interest. 


Complete Flour Handling Equipment, 
Improved High Speed. Dough Mixers, 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. Gans of Se aa sek oop one 


> General Offices and Factory —Traveling, Drawplate and Peel, 
Bread Coolers, and Complete Bread 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN and Pan Conveying Systems. 
New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Atlanta Also, Completely Automatic Plants 
Dallas Kansas City San Francisco for every Production Requirement. 


Baker Perkins 
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Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 
omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 


¢ 


oe eka streams eR Eat 











el 


AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 
We have a representative near you. | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REYES Ha TN eT 





— — 


—— ——— een $$$ ———__— —~ — 


(gm a 3 
| ¥ : 
Uncle Jake says— | | 
; “Some mighty poor trotting horses have made a 
record when their gait was changed to pacing.” 


— 





Quite frequently we run across a baker who tells us that 
by switching to 


KVP “STAY PUT” BREAD WRAPPERS 


he has materially increased his business. 






eee 


Our Research Department has unearthed some things per- 
taining to bread wrapping that may help you. Ask us and 
they will come to you without charge. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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America’s Two 
Oldest Milling 
Journals 


Tue American Muiuter and 
Tue NorTHweEsTEeRN MILLER, 
both established in 1878, are 
the two oldest flour milling 
periodicals in America which 
have enjoyed a continuous ex- 
istence to the present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, 
is the nation’s recognized au- 
thority on the science, art and 
practice of grain grinding. 

The Northwestern Miller, 
weekly, gives all the market and 
trade news, from the wheat- 
field to the flour and bread 
consumer. 


Together these two publica- 
tions cover the entire field of 
flour milling, both as a practi- 
cal science and as a great in- 
dustry. 

The regular subscription rate 
for each is $2 a year, but be- 
cause they so admirably sup- 
plement one another, their pub- 
lishers have agreed to offer 
them jointly at the special 
price of 


$3 a Year 


Send your combined subscrip- 
tion order for 12 issues of The 
American Miller and 52 issues 
of The Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


- 1205 
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If yo ur over-weight 
aves could talk, 
= wouldn’t have to 
tell you about it. 
Stop guessing at your weights, 
and standardize your b: 

cr 


Brees with ve EX A 
EIGHT” SCALES. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ADVERTISING : 


An Old Principle, 


A New Experiment 


GLANCE at the scene as the 
baking world speeds into a new 
year. You will find one of the 
oldest principles of the industry 
being examined with a view 
toward breaking down an age- 
old barrier...the barrier which 
has confined the distribution of 
bakery products to the locality 
in which they are produced. 

. Again has speculative thought 
thrust a new factor, and a revo- 
lutionary one if it succeeds, into 
the already complicated picture. 
Other departures from custom 
also are changing the baking hor- 
izon and contributing to the gen- 
eral unsettlementin most markets. 

For more than a quarter of 


a century the W. E. Long Com- 


And 1928 


pany has been actively in touch 
with the changes and shifts 
which are now recorded as his- 
tory in the baking industry. 
Packed into these years is the 
experience which today provides 
the background, the knowledge, 
and the confidence with which 
the Long Company is equipped 
to counsel its clients. 

Glance at the scene in your 
own market and ask yourself 
what the new year may offer. 
Then decide to meet this future 
prepared to cope with it suc- 
cessfully. 

Write a letter today to the 
W. E. Long Company. It will 
not obligate you in any way, 
of course. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


ZTHES 


GE 


ACCOUNTING 


ENGINEERING 


LABORATORY 


- PRODUCTION 
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4), For Bakery 
§) Equipment 
of quality see us 


We lead— 
others follow 






GScHINS 
u/ 








WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 





Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


heen 








Pancake Flour Possibilities 


Many millers have found Rice Flour a 
most valuable ingredient. 


We can give you complete information. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 











etGis* CHEMICAL WORKS CHICAGO 
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Use Enough 


DRY SKIM MILK 


to make a difference 


OY 


VEN the farmer’s wife years ago 

knew the value of skim milk in her 
bread. She used to pour the cream off 
the milk crock in the old spring house 
and used all skim milk instead of water 
to enrich her bread. And she used 
enough to make a difference. 


One hundred pounds of flour will ab- 
sorb about 60 pounds of water or about 
65 pounds of fluid skim milk. . Because 
fluid skim milk is 9 per cent milk solids, 
you get the right proportion by mixing 
53%, pounds of dry skim milk with 65 
pounds of water. 


Many bakers are using 534 per cent or 
more skim milk solids in their bread 
with great success. This is about 114 
pounds of dry skim milk per barrel of 
flour. 


Experiments recommend the use of at 
least 4 per cent dry skim milk. With 
534 per cent results are better still. 


Start now to improve your bread with 
dry skim milk. Use enough to make 
a difference. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


160 North La Salle Street, 
Room 716R 


Chicago, Illinois 





Write today for free Bulletin * 
101, which gives in detail all 
the facts about dry skim milk. 











1928...And Pie 


OLBORNE bakers are closing their books on another suc- 
cessful year. Sales for 1927 are topping those of 1926. 
And prospects for 1928 look brighter than ever. 


Just as today’s bread in the home is baker’s bread, so the pies 
of a fast-approaching tomorrow will be baker’s pies—high-grade, 
quality pies. In many markets that tomorrow already is here. 
Even bakers who entered into this profitable field as recently as 
one and two years ago will tell you that. 


Your own market is ready to make pie-baking profitable for you 
as soon as you decide to go into it the right way. The right way 
is the Colborne way, the low-cost, efficient way. 


Colborne equipment is the short, direct route to success in pie 
making. It makes possible large-scale production and gives you 
better pies than with the old-fashioned, labor-wasting methods. 
And at a fraction of the cost. 


Decide now to survey your market for 
pies. Then write to Colborne for full 
information about the modern, profitable 
way of pie-baking. 


The Colborne 
Manufacturing Company 
Pie Bakers’ Machinery 
155-159 West Division Street 





Colborne research under way CHICAGO, ILL. 
in the W. E. Long Co. labora- 

tories is taking the guesswork 

out of pie-baking. Write to- 

day for Pie Research Bulletin 

1D (Northwestern Miller). 

















Ready to help...... 


he last fifteen years have seen great 

strides in the baking industry. In our 
modern laboratory, manned by a capable 
staff of baking chemists, our own bakery 
problems are solved. 


As a result of our effort to bake a loaf that 
would stay fresh longer, have a whiter 
crumb color, an improved flavor, etc., Pani- 
plus was discovered. Now every ee can 
reap the benefits of this discovery, the re- 
PANIPLUS PRICES sult of years of experiment. 
in 100-lb bags 





Paniplus, a bread ingredient compound, 


f.0.b., Kansas City and when added to bread dough means better 
Philadel phia loaves, better keeping loaves, and more 
100 Ibs @ 16c a Ib Tt, po i” 
ore loaves an etter loaves mean satis- 
500 Be @ lie a re fied customers and increased profits. Write 
Carload lots @ l4c a today for our booklet giving you further 
As an added service, information about Paniplus. 
ype og is | pg _— P 
in stock in Los Angeles 
for immediate shipment Paniplus 


to Western points. 








CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY 
Research Products Dept. 
31st Street and Troost Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 





a 
——— 
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The Peerless Perforated Steel Cylinder 


type of sifting screen, arranged for sifting either coarse 








t or fine, cannot become clogged with lint, does not fray out 





or tear, is unusually easy on the brushes, does not crush 





vermin, and removes from flour small particles of foreign 





matter that ordinarily work through wire mesh. 





Send for free illustrated booklet 















The Peerless Bread Machine Co. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 



















THE PEERLESS 
Blending-Acrating 
SIFTER 









Thanks to 
You— 


A Better 
Bread 
Wrap! 


You DID IT—you and your fellow bakers. You wanted, hoped for and demanded a better 
bread wrap. 


Otsego, backed by ample resources, has created that wrap you wanted. 


It’s a sparkling, handsome wrap. A more durable wrap—stays fresh—looks better when the bread 
is delivered. A more workable wrap—never sticks or clogs—goes through the machines like 
clockwork. 


Demand for a better wrap is big. That helps us keep the volume high and the price moderate. 
Let us send samples and prices. Ask also about Otsego Waxed Glassine and Glassine Bags. 


_ OTSEGO WAXED PAPER COMPANY QTSEGO 


Division of Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. 
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A Greater Market 


for 


Sweet Y east Doughs 


bakers have tapped new sources 

of revenue—created almost a 
new market—by featuring sweet 
yeast dough products. All are on the 
alert for successful formulas; like all 
good business men, they are eager to 
extend their profit margin through 
lowered production costs and_ in- 
creased sales. This book, “Profits in 
Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs,” is 
written for them. 


"Testers ave ta the country, 


It covers a wide range of convenient 
formulas for fast selling items— 
bread, rolls, coffee cakes, Danish 
pastry, etc. All are practical, easy 
to follow and in actual successful use 
by leading bakers. 


Your Copy (| — 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 

Please send me, without charge, my copy of 
“Profits in Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs.” 


is Ready! 


Sending for this book 
will not place you un- 
der any obligation. It 
will, however, bring 
you interesting facts 
and formulas that are 
making money for 
many successful bak- 
ers. Just clip the cou- 


aie Wee OR fs ae esi ees oe ee ee ee ees 


Besides the formulas, there is a chap- 
ter of facts about sugar that every 
baker will read to advantage. The 
story of Cerelose, its efficiency and 
economy will particularly appeal to 
the progressive baker. 


Cerelose is pure dextrose. It is di- 
rectly and completely fermentable by 
yeast. It costs materially less than 
cane sugar. 


A fair trial of Cerelose invariably 
convinces bakers of the exceptional 
adaptability of this pure white sugar 
from corn to every baking purpose. 
Write today for your copy of “Profits 
in Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs.” 
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Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8. 


Dump Racks 
Bread Racks 
Cookie Racks Pan Racks 





We manufacture in full lines these appliances 
or anything of this nature that you may require. Proof 


Trucks Proof Cabinets 
Send for Catalog or tell us your needs. We can satisfy them. 


Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. '*sssin% 


Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 


It Is Service You Buy 


The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 
sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
The Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 permits the handling 
of bread to advantage—the workmen can fill and unload 
the rack without crushing the loaves and do it quicker. 
The shelves are hinged on the uprights and are held out 
of the way by a special device. It is a time saver and 
a space saver and is permanently constructed. 


Pie Cases 
Racks 
Pie Carriers 








“Made 12 hours ago, and still fresh” 


ANI 














MATURO 


—makes a loaf which retains a freshness twelve hours after 
baking that is unequalled by the loaf made without Maturo. 
This freshness will make you a firm believer in this remarkable 
gluten developer and it will make your customers more pleased 
with your bread. 


Maturo imparts other qualities to your bread— 
The dough feels better—It stands up better in the pan— 
You get a thin and tender crust—Less crumbliness— Whiter crumb. 


Send for the Maturo booklet for interesting information on the effect 
of Maturo in the bread miz. 


AMERICAN BAKERY MATERIALS CO. 














MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 





The housewife didn’t know— 


how greatly a good malt extract could 
improve her bread. That is one of the 
reasons she bakes it no longer. 


The use of OP Malt Extract is dis- 
tinctly a development of modern baking. 
It insures more favorable maturing and 
a finer flavor. And the pure malt sup- 
plies healthful elements that otherwise 
are deficient in the modern diet. 


A standard for comparison 


Malt- Diastase Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 79 WALL STREET 


Chicago Office: 332 So. La Salle St. 


Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Paul 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. 
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A 
ROUGH 
GAME 


OOTBALL has some- 
times been called a 
rough game, but it’s as 


safe as checkers compared Yes! You Can Keep 


to the abuse often heaped 


upon steel equipment in Holes Out of Bread! 


the bakery. 





——— 


ea 









FULLERO. 


i ti ilt T \O YOU WANT bread loaves with a nice, rich ap- 
ge tate pia pearance, a fine, shredded break, a regular grain 


for rough playing. It re- and no holes? Then listen! 


tains its rigidity for years ne boi ieee weil a . 

hen, heavily loaded, e reasons for holes in bread are pretty well un- 
ee derstood. While the flours of the past four years have 
been of high protein content, the gluten has been of a 
very tenacious character. Consequently, this flour 


it is yanked and pushed 
hurriedly over rough 





Sapusenadipainteatiacineen nearch-bvhoneecataencn dca ieaaahamiaiananiee 


floors. must be mellowed so as to distribute evenly. 
When this mellowing has been accomplished, the 
= be a euanee et dough will expand easily, the cell structure will not 
Union Doughnut Cooling ee. ae - be tough, and the gas will be permitted to escape during 

Rack R57 equipment lasts longer. ordinary manipulation. 

y And all this is accomplished, remember, with only 
i ‘ one slight change in your present formula—and with- 
f Union Steel Products Company ye out eliminating ingredients that improve the quality of 
ee ee eres the loaf in every respect, such as a bread improver and 














stabilizer. The only change necessary is in the kind of 
malt extract you use. 


The malt extract must be a 40° Lintner diastatic 
malt. The diastatic content of such a malt extract con- 
verts the wheat starch to a very desirable form of sugar 
(maltose) and its chemical action mellows the gluten, 
making the gluten more flexible. As a result, the 
dough in the trough comes more evenly and the absence 
of a high center in the loaf is very noticeable. 


Budweiser Barley Malt Extract is the 40° Lintner 
diastatic malt extract. It is made from choice North- 
ern barley, contains no foreign cereal syrups of any 
kind and is so pure and wholesome you can eat it right 
out of the can. 


In addition to keeping holes out of bread, it gives a 
richer, more tempting bloom to each loaf because it 
caramelizes perfectly. It also gives you faster, 
healthier fermentation, and because it attracts moisture 
to itself in baking, it keeps each loaf fresh and salable 


Atlas Mixer, Automatic Flour Handling Equipment and for a longer period of time. 
Water Scale, in Simard’s Bakery, Lewiston, Maine 





We'll wager that once you’ve tried Budweiser Malt 


in r h ‘ 
ACH piece of “DAY” machinery, from Automatic a Se Se eee ll never 50 back to any other 


ics Mies Gute te Wiles ond Ganetens brand. For merwemne Malt means better bread and 
Make-up Equipment, has in back of it nearly a half cen- no more holes! 
tury of manufacturing experience. Each machine must 
measure up to the ever rising standard of “DAY” serv- 
Dea Se fe sore ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Our representative will be glad to submit recommenda- 
tions for your needs, without cost to you. 


Tae J. H. Day Company udwoisew 


Factories and Principal Offices ( TRADE MARK ) 


Leecmeceast, Ouz. Barley Malt Extract 
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MAIN EUROPEAN OFFICE: 





59, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


‘Ballantine's 


FLAVOR 


6|HE three entwining rings 


symbolical of purity, 
strength, flavor—the great 
essentials in the perfect 
product, a good loaf of 
bread, the staff of life. 


Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


Bakers throughout this 
country and Canada get 
satisfactary results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 


European bakers are 
gradually coming to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic 
worth. 


Prompt shipment from nearest depot 
in United States, Canada or Europe. 
Baking samples sent—no obligation. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


~ Newark, N.J. 
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RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 





VARIETIES...... 
“*The Life of Trade”’ 


T seems to be the general opinion that the baker must offer 
I the public a pleasing variety of goods to select from if he 
is going to get his share of the expenditures made for food. 
Quality in whatever is offered is, of course, of vital importance. 
And quality is easiest maintained by the baker who has the 
best knowledge of his work. 


Readers of the Red Star Yeast Bakery Bulletins have found 
them a source of knowledge which is more than mere theory 
and speculation. Every page contains something that is truly 
helpful to a baker somewhere whether he bakes bread or a 
variety of products. In the December issue will be found 
help for the bakers who desire to know more about Whole- 
Wheat Bread and Rye Bread. There are formulas and valu- 
able suggestions. 


RED STAR YEAST 
Educational 


BAKERY SERVICE 


If you are not receiving the Bulle- 
tins send in your name and address 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Established 1882 
STRICTLY INDEPENDENT—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . 





BUILDERS of GOOD WILL and SELLERS of QUALITY 
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Acme Type Ovens 


In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. 








Rock Springs, Texas, June 16,27. | 
HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. 

The building I was in was wrecked by a tor- 
nado but my oven was not damaged when the | 
building was wrecked. This is the best small oven | 
I have ever had. 

i J. BELL, City Bakery. | 


| 


fy 


Ae 
HUBBARD 


OVEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1149 Belden Ave. 266 W. Broadway 
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| Keep your flour 
| free from lumps 


i OME manufacturers are endlessly troubled with 
; “lumpy” flour, and do not realize that the fault is 
with the salt they are using. 


They should use Diamond Crystal and be assured of the uni- 


form excellence of their product. 


Once you mix Diamond Crystal’s pure, white flakes with the 
flour, they stay mixed. They never become “lumpy,” never 
work to the bottom of the package. 


If you are not using Diamond Crystal Salt, you are sacrificing 
much in the way of quality. Try it. See the difference. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


Since 1887 makers of 


“The Salt thalé all Salt.” 


Lene ramen hp LENG AE ATI! SIA NIM EF 8 





Bakery 

Products 
All Steel 
Display 
Rack 








Height 49 in., Depth 12 in., 
Width 36 in. 


All Steel Display Rack 


$8.00 Each 


In lots of six or more 






Top Panel 


Shipped knocked down, Lettered With 
f.o.b. Chicago Your Name 


Guarantees an Exclusive Space 
in the Grocery Store for Your 
Products and Increases Sales 





Schulze Advertising Service 
344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
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Union Wrapping Machine 


(Semi-Automatic) } 





Its first cost is low. It is so simple that it cannot get out of 
order. It requires no power, is hand operated and consumes 
only a small amount of current for heating plates. 


With a UNION Wrapper a child can wrap and seal from 12 
to 15 loaves per minute in neat sanitary packages. 





The UNION HAND SEALING MACHINE is cheaper than 
the UNION Semi-Automatic Wrapping Machine. 


We can furnish either wood or aluminum base for all size ma- 
chines. In ordering be sure and state which style is wanted. 


Write for Prices 
Manufactured by 


UNION MACHINERY CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 








Middleby-Marshall Ovens perform 
with absolute uniformity from day 
to day, and because of this impor- 
tant fact there is always that certain 
quality of perfect baked goods. 
They have a record worthy of your 





























consideration. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 
764 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Office and Factory Address all Correspondence to 
at St. Louis, Mo. Main Office at Chicago 
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Epwin W. Sparks, President 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER— BURLAP 


Branch Offices: situated as to afford us excellent 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . eteas 
Norfolk, Va. shipping facilities. 


PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 














Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
P atents and Tr ade-M. arks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Eastern Representative— . 





The L\ epeat (ders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 
appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, its 


efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


ThePerfection Dust Collector 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 


plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 
can be removed without disturbing the operation or 


any part of the machine. 


If YOU have conditions in your mill or elevator 

that none of our various machines seem to meet 
don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


Ot a wihes tues THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Special Grain Cleani: nd 
John McBride, 137 Minnesota Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. MILWAUKEE ‘Teas Collecting "Eaelears WISCONSIN 
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THE baker is fortunate 


in having available flour 
fully matured in quality 
and color which does not 
further develop with age 
but is always ready for 
its highest baking eff1- 
ciency whenever used. 


This distinctive badge of honor 


-WITH_BETA-CHLORA: 
Pai Ui 
UNDER U:S-PATENT 1096480 





identifies the flour of trade preference. 


Write for our bulletin 
“The Pendulum Swings Back” 


The Industrial Appliance Company 
**The Perfect Flour Maturing System’’ 


332 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 
Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat— are ; 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and : 
wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 


The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 

a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 

used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 
Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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Use Our Soft Winter Wheat Flours BLISH MILLING COMPANY 





‘““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’’ Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
A Short Patent A Standard Patent Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEFARSs or ACTIVITY 
Also ‘EK XPANSION’”’ vupecrporated Jennary 1808) 


A Self-rising Flour 
Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 

















We Invite Your Inquiries decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY glad of it. / ' 
GOSHEN, INDIANA Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. 
Where shorter patents are specified, so The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 
many bakers think of WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


“ROY AL M AIL” WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


Many of the largest bakers are demanding shorter patents. “Royal Mail” 
e 
Model Mill Company 


is milled closer than the great majority of Northwestern and South- 

western Patents. Our favorable location permits us to draw the cream 

of high protein wheats from North Dakota in the Northwest to Okla- 

homa in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from where the — 

wheats are grown to all points in the Central States, the East and'the South JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
la 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 











LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 
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THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


| Acme Flour 





GUARANTEED 
STRONG 
RELIABLE 
GRANULAR 
UNIFORM 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


100 ) ears 


iy — 
i 2 eat f : 1 3 j 
1 — Pe Ba te f j 
ze = nh if 
m7 a a a #R Bly 
seit \ e New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants 














| J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 





Cracker Bakers, Attention 
Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 








SWANS DOWN IGLEHEART BROS. Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 




















PRODUOTS. 
Sola v8 eo ESTABLISHED 1856 Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Bates, ag? eo Millers and Exporters of Flour 
an for- 
eign countries, EVANSVILLE - ~- INDIANA, U.S. A. Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mieell Care 
MILLERS OF of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour and Feed 
EVANS MILLING CO,  ™an=facture Kiln Dried LIGONIER, IND. MAYFLOWER MILLS 
. .) TS _— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. — “aeie. 5,000 Bushels WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. FT. WAYNE, IND. 














DESIGNED AND Bultt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF SILL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 









OFFICES 
CCIDENT TERMINAL € Fiour ExcHance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LOCATED AT DULUTH .MINN. 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 





Hampton Roads Quebec 


1 Broadway, New York 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEYLAND LINE 






‘ 


INDIAN 


Ocean freight 


Service — 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE’S no delay when you 

ship by International Mer- 
cantile Marine. A fleet that ag- 
gregates more than a million tons 
offers sailings almost daily. 


Special There are 104 ships to fill every 
Equipment need —fast transatlantic mail 
for Flour, liners, the largest and fastest 

Etc. ships in New York to California 
104 Ships Service, special freighters of vari- 

More Than a ous types. 

Million Tons I M M freight service operates 
56 Years’ with the smooth efficiency that 
Experience comes from 56 years of experi- 

‘ ence. Your shipments are han- 

World-wide dled with care and skill. Because 
in Scope of the high rating of these ships 
Frequent you secure the lowest insurance 

Sailings rates. 

Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
a York re Orleans London Antwerp 
ston Vv : 
Philadelphia clea and aaonngnal ratte 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 


A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 


T. O. NERVIG, W. F. T.M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
1100 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


"New Yo York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


I ee 


ree r Seolahs and particulars app ‘ 
At New ork, to Funch, Kaye 00. o-Ine, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
iladelphia, to rgess & 
Jet sre er A sot glegalig more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
os i seine, \ Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 
At Boston, to A 4.6. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering Special attention given to prompt 
& Shipping © Go. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Scan. 
At Chicago, M i Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. dinavian Ports. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 








For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: ; land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. —- Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
} ° Five Letter 
F. V. CAESAR Riverside Code “Revisit: 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Traffic Co uns elo r Discount for Quantities 
Transit Accounts a Specialty For sale by all its branches and by 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS bel Lo ol Ay eg 














CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera and Tampico, 
Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 


Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W.A., CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burrao, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Mills Located in Best Grain Centers 





of U.S. and Canada 
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GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Ha Star Milling Co. EXTRA, EDNA and 
pag bel so aeeae ELEGANT POSTEL’S SELF-RISING 





Manufacturers of High Grade 











Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 


DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour Pu. H. Posten Miurne Co., Mascoutah, Illinois oF ee Sn Me. 














FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do.wak..... LIBERTY.....SNAPPY 
W. P. P. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 





RBAAARRAARRBRBRBBBBRRBBRBRREBESREEEE ERE 


We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the &nd 














‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


Manna.... MEpDIuM .... PURE DARK 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


Quality Flours 


Mills at O’Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Ill. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 


a 








RicHLAND MILLING Co. 
Special Bakers’ Patent 
GOLDEN SHEAF 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 











HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING 
Sorr Wueat Four 


KNOLLENBERG MILLING CO. 
Established 1876 QUINCY, ILL. 








Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FatrRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 











W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 











SOGRKSES LEADING MILLS OF OHIO 




















Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











» Specialized Laboratory 
\ Service for Millers 

Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Hardesty Milling Co. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 











MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 


Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


——— 





— 





The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


—— 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
—«V4<+- 
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Lape MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


a Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 








BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 


i 


i 





ORelerjtamisiiinierss 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


Bea 


-f UNITED MILLS 
saan @18) 31278) 59-408) 


GRAFTON, GHG 











The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
OO rr 
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THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


shippers ot FLOUR Winter Wiest 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
Scates—MorTors 


DIEsEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS D 


ISTRICT) 











Established 1849 
Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Bolie Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO, 








“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 





Established 1855 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., | tree watre, mo. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills in 
the St. Louis market, the following: Semo- 
lina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific Coast Pas- 
try Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat Flour. 


PACIFIC, MISSOURI 











AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls 
Cable Address: ‘“AvIsTock”’ 


AVISTON 
ILLINOIS 

















St. Mary’s Mill Co. 
ST. MARY’S, MO. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 








MONROE MILLING CO. 
Successors to WATERLOO, ILL. 
a Se 


Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
MillingCo., Valmeyer, Ill. 350,000 el 


RADIUM FLOUR 


GIVING REAL SATISFACTION TO AN INCREASING 
NUMBER OF BAKERS EVERY 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


[) * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = [) 


gf WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 




















Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 





EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 


Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 











Hezel Milling Company 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Brokers wanted to sell our extra strong 
High Protein Kansas Hard Wheat Flour, 
ground especially for bakers who appreci- 
ate quality. Prices right. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL, 








Hard i 8 s 
Se er ee wakes Week Flows THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY RO... 21 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. Wheat Flour 
ANNAN-BURG Baur Flour Mills Co. HUEGELY MILLING CO. Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 


Milling Co. gsr. routs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L, Beddoes - 1840 
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It Should Be Told: 


Bakers often wonder 
Why “Town Crier” 

Is the most expensive flour 
In the Southwest. 

The answer 

Is evident .... 

-o.. Because 

It’s the *best flour 

In the Southwest. 


*(Best means best.) 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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ejales Organization in the ‘Wholesale ‘Bakeshop 


By A. G. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department Dunwoody Institute 





NE very important branch 
of a successful bakery is 
its sales organization. Only 
too often the mistake is 
made of not utilizing the 
talent on hand to the full- 
est extent. In order to get 
the most out of a sales or- 
ganization and to get the 
goods sold, some very rigid 
rules and factors should be 
worked out. 

Perhaps the best way to 
begin an organization is to 
draw a skeleton plan of it. The accompanying sketch 
represents the personnel required for a medium-sized 
selling force. The manager, who heads the organiza- 
tion, is usually the plant manager, responsible for 
everything connected with the business. In most cases 
he is the owner of the plant. The varied responsibili- 
ties of the manager may be discussed as follows: 

1, The superintendent of production should be re- 
sponsible only to the manager. If salesmen have any 
comment to make regarding baked products, do not let 
them deal with the superintendent. It will cause 
trouble. 

2. The office manager should be on the same level 
with the production manager, and responsible only to 
the manager. This man is responsible for all incoming 
and outgoing statements and correspondence. 

8. The day shipping clerk and the night shipping 
clerk should be responsible to different managers, as 
the work on the two shifts differs some- 
what. The separate responsibility also 














work later. When on this early loading duty the fore- 
man is responsible for the shipping floor. If one of 
his men is sick, or for some reason fails to report for 
work, the foreman should take his route. 

If a man from one of the other divisions is absent, 
he will phone the foreman of that division to substitute 
for this man. At no time should the man in charge 
of the floor leave before the last driver checks his load. 


Checking Up on the Salesman’s Work 


W HEN all salesmen report on time and leave with 
their loads, the foreman of the early shift should 
make it a practice to ride the truck with the men on 
his division. This will give him an opportunity to 
check up on the work of his salesmen. Before leaving 
he should prepare a short report on the goods received 
and the men who reported for work. This report 
should be placed on the manager’s desk, and read as 
follows: 

Salesmen all on time, or No. 64 1 hour late, No. 
66 sick, phoned 8 a.m. Bread all O.K., or bread O.K. 
except Pullman, rye, etc. 

When any of the bread is not just right, he should 
leave a sample of same on the manager’s desk. 

The route foreman who reports early should be 
allowed to go home early; the other two should report, 
at about 8 a.m., to the manager. Occasionally these 
two should meet salesmen on their territory and spend 
some time with them visiting their customers. When 
not doing this kind of work, a foreman should work 
free and alone on new accounts in his territory. He 
should always be required to ride the truck with every 


. 


salesman at least once every three weeks. One of the 
later foremen may leave fairly early, but the other 
must stay until the last salesman has checked in for 
the day. 

Route foremen should use Saturdays in putting on 
sales demonstrations. There are always more people 
shopping on Saturday, and storekeepers welcome a 
demonstration on that day as a trade getter. 

Salesmen are directly responsible to the route fore- 
men, As in the selling of any other line, the appear- 
ance of the bakery salesman enhances the chances of 
a sale, therefore the following points are suggested: 

1. Salesmen should appear in clean uniforms daily. 

2. All should have the same kind of uniform. 

8. Hands should be washed several times daily. 

4, Finger nails should be clean; automobile grime 
and grease are very unsightly. 

5. Salesmen should be clean shaved. 

6. Their shoes should be shined. 

The manager should find some occasion daily to 
have each salesman in the office for a few minutes. It 
may be to receive a report, or to talk over some par- 
ticular problem. This gives him the opportunity to 
scan the appearance of each man. A good practice is 
to have the route foreman in the office at the time 
of this inspection. He should be informed as to what 
it is all about. As a result he will begin noticing those 
little faults that escape the average eye. 

To stimulate interest in having salesmen looking 
clean, some organizations think it a good plan to offer 
prizes to those looking the neatest over a period of 
time. Some one from the office is appointed as judge, 

and grades the men on the followin 
points: shave, hair cut, shoes shined, 





will arouse a little competition between 
the two shifts. 

4. The day garage man should han- 
dle all garage help, including the car 
washer. 

5. The head janitor should have con- 
trol of all janitors and laborers hired 
for any purpose. 

6. The route foremen are directly 
responsible to the manager. 

The first five are inside, or home, 
responsibilities. These positions must 
be filled and satisfied before the man- 
ager can think of a sales organization. 


LAl\\, 


SHOP HELP 


The Route Foreman 


RESPONSIBILITY number six, the 
_ Toute foreman, is his first opening 
into a sales organization. Since the 
inside responsibilities do not connect 
with the sales organization directly, we 
will drop them at this point and devote 
the space to sales work. 

A route foreman is a former sales- 
man who has shown by active service 
that he is capable of handling men and 
customers of his trade. For efficient 
work a foreman should not have more 
than five routes under his supervision. 
If a concern has 15 trucks operating, 
three route foremen should be used. 
__As a rule, bakery goods are loaded 
into trucks in the early morning hours. 
One of the route foremen should be 
present on the loading floor when the 
salesmen report for work—say about 
4am. It is a good practice to have Ss. 
the route foremen alternate on the early 
morning shift, each coming early for 
one week, while the other two begin 
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ASST. CLERKS 





SUPT of PRODUCTION 


DAY SHIPPING 
CLERK 


ROUTE FOREMAN 


Mi 


FIVE aoe 


MANAGER 









DAY GARAGE 
MAN 


Co) 
ASST. CLERKS NIGHT GARAGE 
- MAN 
NIGHT WASHER ASS'TS 
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ROUTE FOREMAN 


FIVE TERRITORY 
ALESMEN 


S 
Skeleton Sales Organization for Wholesale Bakery 


‘ OFFICE MANAGER 


HEAD JANITOR 


ROUTE FOREMAN 


FIVE TERRITORY 
SALESMEN 


clean hands, clean finger nails, well- 
brushed clothes. 


Aid for the Early Riser 


BAKERY salesmen are always early 

risers. The average starting time 
for these men is 4 am. It is impor- 
tant that all report on time. Every 
man should load his own truck. When 
salesmen are sick, they should notify 
their route foreman the night before, 
or not later than 8 a.m., one hour be- 
fore starting time. Any one breaking 
this rule, or any one who is over one 
hour late, should be penalized by being 
laid off one day for every hour of 
tardiness. This gives him the oppor- 
tunity to catch up with the required 


LUM, 


OFFICE HELP 


~~ 
sually, men getting up at an early 
hour will do without breakfast until 
later in the day. It is generally thought 
that men at this time of the day are 
touchy and irritable. It is easy to pick 
a fight or quarrel with a customer. A 
goo plan is for the bakery to furnish 
oughnuts and hot coffee to the early 
men, - 

A salesman will want as many stops 
as possible, as it will probably mean 
more gross sales for him. He should 
not have, however, so many that he 
cannot cover the territory thoroughly, 
say, not less than 40, and not more 
than 50. If stops are kept within this 
limit, he has some time to sell his goods. 
A salesman with 150 stops must spend 
most of his time driving, instead of 
selling goods. 


I 
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NZYMES are soluble ferments of 
complex substances comparable in 
certain respects to the albumens. 
They possess a likeness of life, and can 
be destroyed by poisons and high 
temperatures. They are distinguished 
in the fact that each is able to pro- 
duce one specific chemical change. 

Writing of their general properties, Schiitzenberger 
says: “They are all derived directly from living or- 
ganisms, in the midst of which they originate. . ‘ 
The specific characters have not been communicated 
to any artificial organic substance. We are, therefore, 
compelled to believe that this character is a conse- 
quence of the origin of soluble ferments. Their com- 
position resembles that of albuminoid substances; in 
fact, they contain carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

“But the analogy will go no further. When we 
have eliminated by proper processes the albuminous 
substances which always accompany soluble ferments 
in their first solutions, we find that the product, though 
it preserves all its chemical activity, no longer shows 
the chemical reactions of albuminoid substances. . . . 
The activity of soluble ferments depends on the tem- 
perature, like that of organic ferments. In general 
terms we may say that it increases with the tempera- 
ture up to a certain limit, beyond which it undergoes 
a rapid depression till it ceases altogether. This limit 
varies with the nature of the ferment; it is always 
under 100 degrees centigrade (212 degrees Fahren- 
heit), and is found to be higher than that of organic 
ferments. 

“The action of chemical substances on soluble fer- 
ments is also not quite to be compared with : that 
exerted on organic ferments. Thus M. P. Bert has 
observed that compressed oxygen destroys the latter 
ferment (yeast) after a longer or shorter interval, 
while soluble ferments are not modified in their activ- 
ity. M. Bouchardat has observed that certain sub- 
stances which are antagonistic to alcoholic fermenta- 
tion have no influence on the effects of diastase, such 
as prussic acid, the mercurial salts, alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and certain essences (cloves, turpentine, 
lemon, mustard, etc.). Citric and tartaric acids, which 
only slightly interfere with alcoholic fermentation, 
completely destroy the activity of diastase. 

“Dumas found that a solution of borax coagulates 
beer yeast; the supernatant liquid has lost the prop- 
erty of altering cane sugar; it also neutralizes the 
action of the water of yeast on saccharose. If sweet- 
ened water and the water of yeast are placed in one 
tube, and sweetened water with the water of yeast 
and a solution of borax in the other, the first will 
soon show signs of alteration, while the second will 
show none. Analogous effects are observed with 
synaptase, or emulsin, diastase, and myrosin. 

“All these soluble ferments cease to act from the 
moment they are placed in contact with a solution of 
borax. This salt appears, then, to have a specific 
action in destroying the activity of all soluble fer- 
ments. We have seen, on the contrary, that yeast, 
placed in contact for three days with a saturated 
solution of borax, is able still to set up alcoholic fer- 
mentation. Borax may, therefore, like compressed 
oxygen, serve a differentiating character of soluble 
and organic ferments. . . . Soluble ferments are able 
to act on various classes of compounds, but the mode 
of action is generally the same. There is a more or 
less simple splitting up, accompanied by a hydration. 
The nature of this splitting up is always conformed to 
the peculiar constitution of the compound, and may be 
explained, in most cases, by chemical processes in which 
the direct or indirect intervention of a living organism 
cannot be brought in. Thus starch is resolved by 
hydration into maltose and dextrin, and this in its turn 
is converted into glucose as well under the influence 
of diastase as being boiled with a dilute acid (sul- 
phuric acid). The alternative ferment hydrates a 
molecule of saccharose and converts it into two mole- 
cules of glucose; dilute acids behave in the same 
manner.” 





Enzymes in the Animal World 


ENZYMES are not confined to the vegetable king- 

dom, there being many in the animal world. For 
instance, there are enzymes in the saliva and gastric 
and other juices of the human being. Pepsin is a 
well-known enzyme of. the stomach, and trypsin of 
the intestines. It is providential that these enzymes 
exist in the human system, otherwise we should be 
growling, groveling and groaning after food consump- 
tion with the terrors of indigestion and the agony 
brought about by unassimilation. 

These enzymes are in our saliva, gastric and other 
juices for the purpose of rendering our food soluble 
and changed in other ways. That is to say, to bring 
about digestion so that the assimilative apparatus can 
deal with the food effectively. The digestion of human 
food is almost entirely dependent upon the activity 
of the enzymes in these juices. Enzymes are unor- 
ganized; that is, they have no organized structure. 
They can be defined as being organic compounds which 
under particular circumstances will cause or have 
affecting power on the chemical action in other com- 
pounds. It is more than wonderful that these minute 


bodies have such power. Comparable with their size . 
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they can change large masses of matter, and having 
done so are still full of energy and vitality. 

A good illustration of the work and worth of 
enzymes is provided in plant life and growth. From 
the first activity in the seed germ to the flower and 
fruit, enzymes are busy all the while changing and 
transferring matter. The activity in the wheat seed 
and plant is a typical example of the will to work 
and the operation of the will. If we split a seed 
wheat up into three parts we have the germ, the 
endosperm and the various skins which can be writ- 
ten down as bran. When this seed is planted and 
given the right conditions, as moisture, warmth and 
sunlight, there soon is something doing in the germ, 
for this starts to draw on the store in the endosperm. 
By moisture and warmth this food will have been 
prepared into a milklike fluid, in which state it is 
easily absorbed and assimilated by the germ. Hence 
life and activity are begotten, and soon the plant 
begins to form, engendered by the food, moisture, 
warmth and sunlight provided. 


Action of Moisture from Without 


NEITHER the early nor subsequent growth, nor the 

operation of enzymes, could take place unless there 
was the transference of moisture from without. To 
explain how this is done, for plant life and growth it 
is necessary to get moisture to the salts in solution in 
the wheat berry. Nature has so ordained that at the 
growth of the wheat plant the inside solution of the 
wheat berry has a greater salts concentration than has 
the outside; that is, the soil. Only the fibrous mem- 
brane of the wheat berry divides the outside moisture 
from the solution within. This membrane is semi- 
permeable; that is, it will let through moisture, but 
not salts. 

This suggests that the salts contained in the solu- 
tion in the wheat berry are conserved there, and that 
moisture from without is let into this solution. This 
is done under the osmose or osmosis principle. This 
process not only supplies moisture, but also pressure. 
The provision of this pressure is vital, because the 
laws of gravitation have to be overcome. The tend- 
ency of these laws is downward—to the earth. 

If gravitation were not successfully coped with, 
the moisture let into the berry would be drawn through 
it to the earth. That done, the plant would not thrive. 
With the osmotic pressure or force this moisture is 
pressed or forced upward. This is not done at once, 
as the osmotic pressure must have time to victoriously 
deal with the laws of gravitation. 

In wheat production, enzymes are far more active 
and of much more strength in the growth and develop- 
ment of the plant than when the ear is formed, while 
from this point onward to the ripening of the grain, 
enzymic activity grows less and less until it comes to 
a standstill. 

In the beginning, osmotic pressure is created from 
the unlikeness in concentration of solutions. Once the 
upper hand has been gotten over the laws of gravita- 
tion, osmotic pressure has its greatest force because 
of the widest difference in concentration of solutions. 
As the plant grows, however, so this pressure very 
gradually diminishes, because the variation in the 
aforesaid concentration also grows less until, finally, 
there is no difference whatever in the concentration, 
and when there is not, transference of moisture from 
soil stops, and osmotic pressure calls “Finis.” This 
stoppage and finish will not matter now, because the 
plant and ear are fully grown and ripened. 

As the wheat comes to the miller, the sources of 
enzymic activity are unevenly balanced, the germ hold- 
ing much more than the endosperm. I think Nature 
can be thanked for this arrangement. If the endo- 
sperm contained much enzymic activity, the miller and 
the baker would constantly be meeting with trouble, 
for the keeping properties of their flour would be 
very much curtailed and impaired. I understand the 
miller likes to keep as much germ and bran particles 
as possible out of his white flour. Because of the 
greater enzymic activity in the germ and bran, he 
undoubtedly is wise, and it follows that the more of 
germ and bran he can exclude the better will be the 
keeping and general qualities. Right here it can be 
said that in wheat germ and in the cerealin of bran 
there is an enzyme with diastatic properties. Every- 
body knows that whole meal and wheat meal will not 
stay sound so long as will white flour. The reason is 
obvious, for the more pronounced enzymic activity in 
these restricts the sweet and sound properties. 

In every way possible, however, the miller should 
preserve those enzymes contained in the endosperm. 
They are there to perform certain functions at the 
fermentation of dough. Seeing they are of very deli- 
cate constitution, they can readily be injured in the 








milling process. At the conditioning operation js 
where, I think, most damage can be done. Enzymes 
are very sensitive to heat and moisture, and once let 
there be any impairment, this will be irreparable 
With proper milling, and pronouncedly so with correct 
conditioning, however, the odds are that these enzymes 
will be improved, because enzymes are equally as 
mepeaies to any good influence as to that which js 
ad, 

The accurate moisture content of flour wil] lend 
further improvement, providing there has been jm- 
provement in the general milling. Moisture is neces- 
sary for the preservation of enzymes, but too much 
or not enough will have depreciatory effects in storage 
whereas the true quantity will have the right result, 

Taking the general constituents of flour, these 
improve by mig storage, and so better bread is gotten 
than from flour straight from the rolls. Usually the 
miller stores his flour, and so does the baker, and 
= = Re gg moisture content by the miller he 
wi e baker, is going to reap the rewards accruing 
from better ieee . , ~— 

But assuming the miller and the baker have done 
the requisite in everything that concerns good storage 
and so afforded the best protection and culture for 
the enzymes, the baker has yet to foster these enzymes 
at his fermentation. At fermentation there is a con- 
tact of enzymes, as those of flour are brought in touch 
with those of yeast. 

Enzymes are the most important bodies in yeast. 
Researchers had to be very patient before they could 
separate one enzyme from another. In yeast, enzymes 
are situated and secreted within the cellulose’ and 
pectose wall which surrounds the cells. Some of them 
are able to pass through this wall. With the help of 
the water the baker adds at his doughing these do 
this and become active on the dough. Those which 
cannot pass through this wall only function on ma- 
terial passed through the wall to them, or if the wall 
gets broken down. This would not be likely to hap- 
pen, however, by normal usage in dough making, only 
where unfair measures were applied, this causing a 
rupture. 

Investigations have located 14 or more enzymes in 
yeast, and each has a name, with a bearing on its 
work. The most important are diastase, which changes 
starch into maltose (if maltose be taken away as soon 
as formed all the starch can eventually be converted 
to sugar); maltase, which turns maltose into glucose; 
zymase, which separates glucose into carbon dioxide 
and alcohol; and invertase. Where the amount of 
diastase in yeast is not adequate for the production of 
enough maltose for the proper aération of dough, malt 
extract is added, this containing diastase in sufficient 
quantity to make good the shortage. The function of 
other enzymes is to change albuminoids into peptones, 
to act on the glycogen of the gluten, and to help 
yeast cells over their digestion, such enzymes coming 
within the proteolytic group. 


The Two Kinds of Diastase 


DIASTASE acts in such a way as to cause starch 

molecules to take in hydrogen and oxygen in the 
same proportion as these exist in water. This sug- 
gests that water must be present, which, of course, it 
is—the baker having administered it. There are two 
distinct kinds of diastase. There is that of raw grain, 
contained in flour, and malt diastase, gotten from 
malted wheat or barley. There is a variation in the 
activity of the two respecting the temperature they 
are most active in and in their power of conversion 
of starch paste. Raw grain diastase has as high a 
reducing power at 40 degrees Fahrenheit, and malt 
diastase at 56 degrees. The highest activity of malt 
diastase is at a temperature of 181 degrees. This 
suggests that the natural diastase in flour can be quite 
as effective, if not more so, in the diastatic changes 
which go on in a dough as is the case with malt 
diastase. Natural flour diastase is not capable of 
liquefying starch paste, whereas malt diastase has that 
capability. 

In later years we have been hearing something 
about autofermentation. To explain this it will be 
necessary to say that yeast is able to build up glycogen 
as a reserve storehouse when an ample sugar supply 
is not available. Glycogen is a form of starch. 

Scientific experiments on enzymes disclosed that 
glycogen could be fermented by yeast juice. From 
that fact it was concluded that yeast cells held an 
enzyme which could hydrolyse glycogen. Autofermen- 
tation is the fermentation of glycogen within the yeast 
cell. This action is known to occur, among other times, 
when there is an insufficiency of food, for then the 
yeast cells dissolve their albuminoids and feed on them- 
selves. Autofermentation suggests a useful tip. Say 
either of us gets stranded on a desert island where 
there is no food, we might, by tackling our own sub- 
stance, survive until rescued, particularly if we em- 
ployed the twin autosuggestion, and chanted Coues 
anthem, “Day by day, in every way, I am getting 
better and better, and fatter and fatter.” 

Dough fermentation is a progressive process, mov- 
ing from one stage to another, and without yeast 
enzymes could not be carried out. Yeast enzymes act 
in much the same way as do those in the wheat plant, 
transforming the flour’s constituents into a state of 

(Continued on page 1244.) 
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SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE 

EDICAL societies of five counties of south cen- 

tral Kansas have within the past few weeks 
adopted resolutions condemning “fad foods,” high- 
priced cereal breakfast foods and Whole wheat as 
cures for bodily disease, and highly commending white 
flour and white bread as “the best and cheapest source 
of human energy.” The text of the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Reno County Medical Society 
and published in The Northwestern Miller of Decem- 
ber 7 is typical of those adopted by the physicians of 
neighboring counties. 

In no instance was the resolution adopted as a per- 
functory proceeding by a small group of members 
of the society. From thirty to fifty ethical physicians 
were present on each occasion, the subject was fully 
discussed from the floor, and the declaration honestly 
represented the opinion of those present. In a number 
of instances doctors frankly confessed their previous 
disposition to favor whole wheat foods, admitting the 
limitations of their knowledge of dietetics and their 
tendency to accept the whole wheat propaganda on 
faith, Many were uninformed of the dangers of intes- 
tinal disturbance arising from’ the excess of fiber in 
whole wheat diet, and confessed previous lack of 
knowledge of comparative food values of white and 
whole grain flour. 

Supplementing the action of the medical societies, 
the Kansas state convention of “Red Seal” hotels and 
restaurants recently adopted a resolution commending 
white flour and pledging their members to “do all we 
possibly can to place white flour and white flour prod- 
ucts on the high plane they deserve in our daily diet 
and to help spread the facts, indorsed by physicians 
and scientific men, to the general public that it may 
be benefited thereby.” 

These results, together with the organization of 
widespread interest among teachers in public schools, 
supported by several local chambers of commerce and 
scores of columns of newspaper space in news articles 
and editorial commendation of white bread as food, 
have been accomplished in the first two months of a 
campaign initiated by the millers of central southern 
Kansas,—Wichita, Hutchinson, Wellington, Newton 
and Arkansas City,—with some aid from the bakers 
of the same cities. A single man, H. T. Corson, of 
Wichita, is the active agent of the millers in the 
campaign, 

Is there any reason longer to doubt the readiness 
of public opinion to change its attitude toward white 
flour? A few hundred dollars and a few weeks’ active 
effort by a single enthusiastic individual with a great 
truth for his text already has overturned the food 
prejudices of thousands of people. And the work is 
only begun, 
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THE NEW COMPROMISE DANGER 

POLITICO-FARMING news from Washington sug- 
gests the possibility of early surrender of enough 
exponents of the McNary-Haugen bill to enable this 
Congress to pass a compromise measure embodying as 
many as possible of the several schemes proposed, but 
omitting the so-called equalization fee. It is admitted 
that a group of die-hards, including Mr. Haugen 
himself, strongly favor re-enactment of the original 
bill and forcing another presidential veto. Their posi- 
tion is taken partly as a gesture of glorious heroism 
in behalf of the farmer and partly in the interest of 

an antiadministration aspirant for the presidency. 
From the point of view of the good of the country, 
it is devoutly to be wished that the heroes will stand 
firm with their backs to the wall, intrenched in the 
last ditch or in whatever other location they elect for 
making their ultimate gesture of devotion. A McNary- 
Haugen bill well and safely vetoed is infinitely more 
desirable than even a comparatively innocuous measure 
given force and effect. The country, on the whole, is 
better prepared to deal with whatever advantage may 
accrue to radical candidates’ ambitions than it is to 














THE DAUNTLESS SPIRIT 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat’ner and outface the 


brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior 
eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the 
great, 


Grow great by your example. and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Shakespeare—‘King John.” 

















endure socialistic experimentation with its economic 
life. 

Unhappily, there is much to encourage the fear 
that the President would be disposed to deal kindly 
with a bill embodying schemes well in advance of the 
mild farm board and co-operative marketing proposals 
in his message. It must be kept in mind that a 
measure which Mr. Coolidge unhesitatingly would veto 
as a candidate to succeed himself might receive his 
approval as the leader of his party. All things in 
Washington just now are determined by political con- 
siderations, and the most whole-hearted approval of 
the President’s soundness does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of his straining a point to aid his party when 
his personal political fortunes are in no way involved. 

Finally, the general welfare of the country will not 
be immediately or seriously affected by an experiment 
in crop marketing, however silly it may be. This is 
an industrial country. For several years its material 
prosperity has been maintained independent of condi- 
tions in agriculture. Obviously, playing tricks with 
farm crops and their prices would not greatly change 
this situation. General business would go ahead, and 
the efforts to make crop values by legerdemain would 
be more amusing than disturbing. 

This would not, of course, be the case with the 
industries immediately affected. Grain marketing, 
flour milling, packing, the cotton trade and many other 
lines would be upset and made to dance to whatever 
tune the “farm board” chose to play with its accom- 
paniment of two or three hundred million dollars of 
government funds. For the industries named, the 
threat of a “compromise” farm relief measure is just 
now a much greater peril than the McNary-Haugen 
bill ever was. Last year and the year before, danger 
lay in an economic absurdity; just now it is in political 
expediency, and of the two the latter is likely to prove 
the more harmful. 

* * # 

EXTRA INSURANCE AGAINST WEEVIL 
Paes em eany in this issue appears a special article 

by Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, European representative 
of The Northwestern Miller, relative to the recently 
recurring difficulty with weevil damage ‘on flour ship- 
ments through Gulf ports to the Netherlands and 
Central Europe. This trouble, which was of the ut- 
most gravity in the summer of 1926, was repeated in 
lesser degree in the late summer and early autumn 
months of the present year, despite what appeared 
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to be extreme measures by millers and transportation 
agencies to safeguard against it. 

Efforts to prevent the presertte of weevils in flour 
being apparently ineffective, importers and agents in 
October last demanded insurance protection, not only 
to cover reconditioning costs but all consequential dam- 
ages and losses as well. This millers declared them- 
selves unable to supply, because such losses frequently 
arise from market changes and in trading accounts, 
and cannot, therefore, be determined for underwriting 
purposes. 

This difficulty, it was announced at the dinner in 
Amsterdam, now has been overcome by the Dutch 
agents themselves finding means to insure against con- 
sequential damage. Details and the fully worked out 
plan have not as yet been arranged, but the importers’ 
committee, as announced by Mr. Meurs, feels confi- 
dent these will offer no difficulty. 

Undoubtedly the weevil trouble on shipments 
through the Gulf has been, in the past two years, a 
severe handicap, not only to the American-Holland 
trade in flour but to the friendly relations which tra- 
ditionally have existed between millers in this country 
and their Dutch customers. Undoubtedly the former 
have put forth every effort to solve the difficulty. 
Equally surely, importers and agents have given every 
possible aid under conditions which have been seriously 
trying to them. 

It is scarcely to be questioned that the extreme 
measures of precaution now in effect at Gulf ports 
will in time bring about complete elimination of weevil 
damages. Meanwhile, if insurance against consequen- 
tial damages in the manner described by Mr. Meurs 
can be provided to supplement the present form of 
weevil insurance, full protection can be provided on 
present and immediate future shipments. This, to- 
gether with patience and forbearance on both sides, 
undoubtedly will fully restore the confidence and good 
will which existed for so many years prior to the 
difficulties of several months ago. 

* a * 


THE HIGHER THE AIM THE HIGHER THE HIT 
HE December number of “The Maple Leaflet,” 
issued by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., dis- 

cusses the business outlook for the new year in words 

which are neither Canadian nor United States, but the 
international language of good sense, as follows: 

“We do not, as a rule, take a lot of stock in the 
usual hip-hip-hurrah for prosperity articles that fill 
the business press at this time of the year. Nor are 
we impressed by the worrisome souls who believe that 
because we have been enjoying good business we must 
expect bad business. 

“The business outlook for next year is not going to 
be any different from the business outlook for any 
other year. 

“Your business, and our business, is going to be 
what you and we make it. It is going to be bad if 
we spend valuable time reading about what might 
happen, and stunt our imagination by thinking that 
people are suddenly going to sew up their pockets. 

“There is a firm in London, England, that makes 
millions of dollars a year betting that the things 
people are afraid might happen won’t happen. Years 
ago this concern found that 75 per cent of the time 
men’s fears never materialize, and it has been ‘cleaning 
up’ ever since. 

“Let us get out in the open where we can see, 
talk, and plan big business. Don’t be afraid of putting 
an objective too high, because it is always true that 
the higher the aim, the higher the hit.” 

The Northwestern Miller particularly commends to 
its readers the phrases “hip-hip-hurrah for prosperity” 
and “worrisome souls.” They delightfully identify the 
two schools of business prophets and soothsayers. In 
neither of them is there either nourishment for the 
material being or hope for the soul. The truth is that 
business is what we make it, and to quote, perhaps 
inaccurately, from a darkey spiritual, “the truth shall 
set you free.” 




















Domestic Demand.—Flour buying is 
ventory period. 
usual and, on the whole, December has 











coming week as a result of this situation. 


light, owing to the holidays and the in- 


The seasonal dullness, however, appears to be no more acute than 


been a reasonably good month. Spring 
wheat mills report that they have been 
gratified by the volume of business, which 
is said to be double that of a year ago. 

Export Trade—A holiday market 
prevails among exporters, and interest is 
limited. Little activity from this quar- 
ter can be anticipated until after the 
first of the year. 

Production.—Shipping directions are 
fairly good; in fact, buyers appear to be 
making a determined effort to order out 
flour due them on contract before Jan. 
1 in order to escape the carrying charge. 
Larger production is probable within the 


Flour Prices—Virtually no change from a week ago is apparent in current 


mill quotations on flour. 


Millfeed—Demand is light, and prices have a tendency to weaken. 
ages about 50c ton lower than a week ago. 


edly prevents a sharper lowering of mill 
pears to assist materially in maintaining 


Bran aver- 

Scarcity of this grade of feed undoubt- 
quotations, and the strength of bran ap- 
price levels on other grades. 


European Markets.—European markets were closed from Dec. 23 to Dec. 28. 
Accordingly, the customary weekly cablegram dealing with these markets is omitted 


from this issue. 
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Season’s Greetings from the 
Breadstuffs Industry 


allied tradesmen remembered The 

Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker this holiday season with cordial 
greetings. Some of these were in the 
form of personal letters to individuals; 
others were cards addressed to the pub- 
lication and its staff. 

So many cards of greeting were re- 
ceived that it would be impossible to list 
the senders. However, mention may be 
made of a few typical cards which 
poured in from firms and individuals in 
almost every important city in the world. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
cleverly referred to mixers in its greet- 
ing: “Just take all the wonderful Christ- 
mas wishes you can think of, mix 
them thoroughly, . . . multiply them by 
a million, and sign your name to 
the total.” 

A milling flavor was lent the greeting 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, by means of this verse: 

“As the mill wheel turns in its ceaseless 
grind, 
So the years of Life wear swiftly by,— 
But every year one Day of Days we find 
When each shall take the other by the 
hand, 
And wish him Christmas cheer—and so, 
our friends, 
We send to you throughout this joyous 
land— 
Our Yuletide greetings and best wishes 
for 
A Glad New Year.” 

Otto Madsen, flour importer, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, sent a neat white card 
of greeting, while G. & X. Xanthopoulo, 
flour a Alexandria, Egypt, re- 
membered The Northwestern Miller and 


H ittica’ trea of millers, bakers and 


American Baker with a complimentary 
cable. 

The Maple Leaflet, of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, brought New 
Year good wishes. A picture of the 
ruins of the Acropolis decorated the card 
of Sarantis Fréres, flour importers, 
Pirsus and Saloniki. 

A beautiful card wishing the staff good 
wishes came from the Century Machine 

o., Cincinnati. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., sent 
greetings in the form of a humorous let- 
ter in the Christmas number of the 
White Swan, his company’s house organ. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., sent as its holiday greeting a re- 
production of the Gettysburg address, 
in Lincoln’s own handwriting. Com- 
menting on it, George M. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the company, wrote: “This re- 
production of the noblest dedication ever 
uttered is being sent you as an expression 
of a will to preserve in personal and 
business relations the ideals that have 
‘made and preserved us a nation. May 
the inspired words add greater happi- 
ness to your New Year, and may you 
enjoy to the fullest the peace, security 
and prosperity that Lincoln wrought so 
mightily to maintain for us all.” 

A traffic cop jumped from the en- 
velope and ordered the recipient to 
“Stop!” and receive the greetings of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Ellis Baum, of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, New York, sent The North- 
western Miller and American Baker a 
unique greeting, a booklet, “Fore!” which 
explained that he was “comin’ thru with 
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best wishes for happiness at Christmas 
and during the coming year.” The book- 
let contained a number of Mr. Baum’s 
inimitable humorous efforts. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, 
said that 
“The snowy white bakers are gone from 

our plant, 
The roar of their ovens is still. 
Gone is the song they would merrily 
chant 
As they worked and baked with a will,” 
but that these bakers had asked to have 
Mr. Zinsmaster send the recipient “their 
wish for a Yuletide of cheer.” 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, sent a personal 
letter wishing the staff “A Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

A bakery flavor was lent a personal 
card of George M. Reade, of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker. It 
carried an illustration of Santa Claus, 
supporting an enormous doughnut, in the 
shop of “S. Claus, Pastries.” 

Florelius & Ulsteen, flour importers, 
Oslo, Norway, sent an illustrated booklet 
about that country as a Christmas re- 
membrance. 

‘2. 2 2) 


Winter Wheat Leading States 


Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1927, based 
on condition Dec. 1, compared with the re- 
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Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 corn production, based on Condition 
Dec. 1, compared with the final Production 
figures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (000's 





omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 
New York ...... 22,542 23,450 24.876 
New Jersey ..... 7,160 8,648 10,348 
Pennsylvania 50,165 57,154 71,808 
I nasaxcedsas 109,720 145,436 —179'568 
Indiana ......... 132,458 170,528  203'939 
SEER anes conte 254,070 312,970  394'50¢ 
Michigan ....... 38,995 54,162 65,680 
Wisconsin ...... 68,250 73,106 —101'g02 
Minnesota ...... 127,246 147,662 — 148'g9¢ 
°° Seveeeeiipaeb ee 399,566 413,586 492° G48 
Missouri ........ 172,637 174,189 198 860 
North Dakota 23,975 18,162 24’ gi¢ 
South Dakota 134,995 79,794 781365 
Nebraska ....... 291,446 139,407 — 236°609 
Kansas ......... 176,910 57,299 109,942 
Maryland ....... 22,660 22,049 24,930 
Ko. eee 47,967 46,585 36,982 
West Virginia 15,109 16,467 18,980 
North Carolina... 63,626 52,272 2 44,400 
South Carolina.. 25,449 2,103 19,483 
i 54,502 55,346 41,676 
Kentucky ....... 75,010 101,277 85,622 
Tennessee ...... 70,656 85,222 63,240 
Alabama ....... 47,456 45,765 37,760 
Mississippi ...... 34,140 36,826 35,586 
Arkansas ....... 36,575 41,533 28,084 
Louisiana ...... 20,318 19,722 22,050 
Oklahoma ...... 84,190 61,178 19,185 
BWOMRS ccvccccces 119,347 106,863 25,134 
Colorado ....... 22,816 10,472 22,005 
Other states .... 46,332 45,798 50,097 
United States. 2,786,288 2,645,031 2,916,961 
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Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 





vised estimates for 1926 and the 1922-26 culture, since 1912, shels ) , 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): omitted): ” = Deets (0ee 
1927 1926 1922-26 June July Aug. Sept o* Final 

TEGRGAS «..cciece 111,283 150,057 118,734 1927..... eee 274 298 308 14-319 
Nebraska ....... 70,868 37,165 42,018 1926..... uae 200 213 212 313 205 
Oklahoma ...... 33,372 73,745 45,836 1926..... 254 276 263 284 282 275 
OREO .cccccsecce 28,980 40,252 35,120 1924..... 184 197 225 2 266 272 
SURIMONM caccesicve 30,956 38,934 45,068 1923..... 236 235 225 214 225 
IMGIABR wc cccscs 27,621 33,940 30,310 1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
Missouri ........ 15,580 21,282 28,085 1921.+... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
TORS crvcveccdes 17,945 32,796 18,192 1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
Colorado ........ 16,003 14,484 14,008 1919..... 343 322 225 208 203 = 208 
Pennsylvania ... 20,165 23,400 22,665 1918..... 343 333 322 342 363 ©6356 
Washington ..... 33,684 19,481 21,793 1917..... 282 275 236 250 242 «233 
Michigan ...c00- 19,156 17,916 16,615 1916..... 245 269 199 156 152158 
OFOBOR oc ccccves 23,400 17,600 15,181 1915..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
EGARO .ccccssecs 12,274 10,281 9,633 1014..... 262 274 236 221 216 = =.206 
California ...... 13,642 12,015 12,118 1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
Other states .... 77,455 83,581 80,542 1923..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 
United States.. 552,384 626,929 555,915 Average. 265 263 250 252 254 256 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST— Dec. 25 Dec. 26 NORTHWEST— Pa c. 25 26 
Dec, 24 Dec. 17 1926 1925 Dec, 24 Dec. 17 ‘1925 
Minneapolis . 271,563 283,438 173,769 181,384 Minneapolis ...... 59 . 35 
Bt. PRB) isccew ceecs 8,437 7,366 5,520 is OEE sccvccnes a3 36 34 25 
Duluth-Superior 20,020 15,290 18,020 7,525 Duluth-Superior .. 54 41 49 20 
Outside mills*..137,835 193,827 156,493 167,847 Outside mills* ... 41 48 39 42 
Totals - 429,418 500,992 355,648 362,276 Average ..... 52 54 37 37 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....151,553 166,408 117,504 85,086 kansas City ..... 77 84 67 56 
Wichita ....... 33,434 32,518 42,084 20,900 Wichita .......... 52 52 67 3 
GHEE cor cecvas 40,195 38,504 25,000 25,288 alina............ 87 83 62 56 
St. Joseph 25,369 11,641 27,705 33,253 gg ee ee ree 53 24 58 70 
Omaha ....... 29,196 84,118 10:683 10,886 Gmehea .......... 81 88 71 70 
Outside millst..163,657 185,491 209,800 162,692 Outside millst .... 46 56 57 44 
Totals 436,404 358,675 441,615 346,505 Average ..... 61 1 62 49 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
a ere 26,800 26,600 26,000 24,000 gt. Louis ......... 44 44 43 37 
Outsidet .... 43,000 44,800 40,800 33,300 Outsidet ....... 50 52 47 38 
Central States]. 55,057 110,256 14,840 32,830 Central States§.... 62 70 1 52 
Southeast ..... 89,814 103,625 97,973 116,538 Southeast ........ 68 69 59 67 
Totals 214,671 284,281 179,613 206,668 Average ..... 68 63 53 53 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,133 28,715 24,346 21,868 A eee 42 46 39 35 
eee “ree 30,997 31,075 12,189 22,515 Seattle ........... 66 66 26 43 
TACOMA ....65. 39,600 34,613 29,251 24,209 Tacoma .......... 69 61 51 42 
Totals 96,730 94,403 65,736 68,592 Meethie 6.6. 58 57 40 40 
Buel 5066 5:6 214,288 209,310 169,140 133,378 Buffalo........... 84 87 71 56 
Chicago ....... 36,000 36,000 30,000 25,000 Chicago .......... 90 90 15 63 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 


Louis, but controlled in that city. {Mills of 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


{Mills outside of St. 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


——— 





packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ........... $6.75@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.45@ 6.90 
Spring first clear ..........e0% 5.75@ 6.25 
Hard winter short patent...... 6.50@ 7.05 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.45 
Hard winter first clear........ 5.30@ 5.80 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.25@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.65@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear........ 5.25@ 5.50 
Rye Gour, WHRIE ..ccccccccace rT 
Rye Hour, GOSH co cccvvvsceces -@ 

Seattle (49’s) San Francisco 
Family patent a e+ 4 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 
Straight ........ 5.10@ 5.70 ows wae “sau 
CUt-OM .cccccces 5.40@ 5.80 seen 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Dec. 28. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas hotel St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Bost Col shville 
> umbus tNash 
$7.25@ 7.65 §....@....  $6.70@ 7.20  $7.40@ 7.70 $7.10@ 7.60 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.60 7.90 $8.10@ 8.20 $7.40@ 7.70 $7.75@ 8.26 
6.95@ 7.25 Wess 6.40@ 6.70 7.10@ 7.30 6.80@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.40 ~.---@-s* 
6.00@ 6.15 eee 5.75@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.50 6.55@ 6.85 ....@.... 6.75@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.15 ....@.... wae @ vere 
a ve 6.85@ 7.55  6.60@ 7.10 os 7.00@ 7.40 7.15@ 7.40 7.85@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.60  7.25@ 7.75 
..@.. 6.20@ 6.90  5.90@ 6.30 ae 6.50@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.35 eet: Mowe 6.90@ 7.25 «-.-@-s 
--@.. 4.90@ 5.30 5.30@ 5.80 --@.. 0 @ . vies -+-@., eee Denne er. Pere er Pree oe 
--@.. --@.... 6.50@ 7.10 ee a ee 6.65@ 6.90 ....@.... 6.50@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.50 8.40@ 8.70 
.-@.. ee ee 5.60@ 6.10 .-@. 6.20@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.15@ 6.80 6.180 6.40 6.80@ 7.20 7.15@ 7.40 
oe Oe gai Gia. 5.20@ 5.60 ....@. soe @eces ee re ee 6.00@ 6.35 ....@.. 6.00@ 6.50 
5.60@ 5.80 ....@.... roe @ovee 6.40@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 asc vee @ wore 
4.10@ 4.30 ....@.... nie oxs 5.25@ 5.35 a 4.75@ 5.00 5.50@ 5.75 56.10@ 5.20 ee esas 
monet patent— — San Francisco Toronto oo ne Toronto **Winnipes 
> eae + . $7.75@ 8.25 Spring top patentf....$....@8.00 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ......... 37s 6d 
OS eee 7.10@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent{ 1 QT 40) ....@8.05 Ontario 90% - $5.40 
Montana ....... 6.75@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.75 Spring first clear] ... -@6.30 ....@7.05 Ontario exports§ ....... 36s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis 198-Ilb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib utes 
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THE REASON 
E believe that, with our usual acute- 
ness, we have solved the reason for 
roposal of Representative Burtness, 
ho Dakota, tO brand flour with a 
statement of the kind or kinds of wheat 
from which it is milled. It is a reason 
that probably you would never imagine. 
It would put to work a hundred or so 
new inspectors, enforcement agents, zone 
inspectors, finger printers, census takers, 
etc. Difficult to believe as this may be, 
there still are a few people who do not 
have government jobs. Places must be 
found for them as rapidly as possible. 
But would it not be far more to the 
purpose if the government would make 
bootleggers state exactly what kind or 
kinds of alcohol is used in each bottle 
of Scotch? + 


“Could there, perhaps,” an editorial 
paragraph in our favorite trade journal 
asks, “be found some way to apply the 
law against ‘moonshining’ to prohibition 
of the night run in flour mills?” 

> + 

Such a scheme might simplify matters. 
The mills would run at night just the 
same, but the millers would not need 
to pay so much attention to quality, and 
no one would question the price. 

> + 

In London they now stamp the date 
they were made on the wrappers of 
sandwichs. This makes it easier, some 
one suggests, for Americans who are col- 
lecting antiques. 


Perhaps the above isn’t so far-fetched, 
after all. Witness the following harm- 
less hobby of a man of learning of this 
happy commonwealth, as reported in a 
Little Rock paper: 

What is believed to be the oldest slice 
of bread in the world is a keepsake of 
Dr. A. W. Jamison, of the School of 
Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, The piece of bread, 
sliced from the heel of an ordinary 
loaf, is nine years old. 


+ + 
A seat in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade recently sold for only $6,000 
Vare and Smith could have done much 
better there. 
+ 


“Moisture Needed in Oklahoma,” a re- 
port in The Northwestern Miller says 
Well, the legislators down there are do- 
ing their best. They are trying to im- 
peach a governor who is sponsored by 
the W. C. T..U. 

> + 

Chefs’ convention was told America 
hasn’t done a thing for cookery in 100 
years except the hot dog and the ham- 
burger—which came from Germany. 
How about chop suey and tamales, 100 
per cent American? 


> + 


Independent grocers in Springfield, 
ass., have combined, according to a 
news report. The paradox in this situa- 
tion, as far as millers are concerned, is 
that the more the grocers and bakers 
combine, the more independent they be- 


come. 
+ + 


About this time of the year, if the con- 
tents of all the brief cases in America 
were placed end to end it would make a 
considerable number of bottles. 
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SOUTHWEST INCREASES 
ITS WHEAT ACREAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The monthly sur- 
vey published by the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture indicates that 13,041,000 
acres have been planted to wheat in 
the state this fall. This is a record, as 
the acreage has exceeded the 12,000,000 
mark only twice, in 1921 and in 1926, and 
has never before reached 13,000,000 acres. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Conditions in different sections vary 
widely. Wheat in the western part of 
the state shows very poor prospects, 
ranging on the average about 20 points 
under the state average. In the east, 
conditions run from 70 to 95 per cent 
normal. As a rule, the further east the 
higher the rating. 

The present outlook is for very heavy 
abandonment in many western counties, 
with likelihood of a very poor prospect 
in the spring on such acreage as pulls 
through the winter in that section. Else- 
where in the state, no unusual abandon- 
ment is indicated, and the rating at the 
beginning of winter justifies a hope that 
Kansas will have at least an average 
acreage for harvest next summer. 

The Nebraska wheat area of 3,781,000 
acres is 5 per cent larger than the re- 
vised sowings of last year, and above the 
six-year average. This year’s harvested 
acreage was 3,457,000. Increase is gen- 
eral over the state, except in the north- 
eastern and extreme northwestern sec- 
tions. Condition is 86 per cent normal, 
compared to 90 per cent in 1926. 

Missouri wheat is in good condition, 
going into December with adequate mois- 
ture and good plant growth. The acre- 
age for 1928 has been increased through- 
out the state. 

Texas and Oklahoma also exceeded 
last year’s acreages in wheat seeding. 
According to the government report, 2,- 
629,000 acres were sown to winter wheat 
in Texas, compared to 2,432,000 in 1926. 
Oklahoma planted 4,867,000 acres, com- 
pared with 4,635,000 in 1926. 
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CLYDE WILLIAMS ELECTED 
COLORADO MILLS MANAGER 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. last week, Clyde 
E. Williams, manager of the Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, was elected general 
manager, succeeding E. M. Ryan, who 
resigned to devote his time entirely to his 
personal affairs and to enjoy leisure for 
travel and recreation. 

Mr. Williams, like Mr. Ryan, has been 
connected with the Mullen interests near- 
ly all of his business life. He started 
with the company in 1897 as bookkeeper 
and warehouseman at Mosca, Colo., a 
small town in the San Luis Valley. 

Eight years later he was transferred 
to Berthoud, where he became bookkeep- 
er in the mill office, to be advanced to 
manager two years afterward. He was 
next transferred to Hays City, Kansas, 
where he made so exceptional a record 
in the management of the Hays City 
Flour Mills that in 1921 he was chosen to 
succeed James McSwigan as manager of 
the Crescent Mill at Denver. 
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RAIN FALLS IN AUSTRALIA 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The commence- 
ment of tropical rains in Australia is 
benefiting large areas in New South 
Wales, and is relieving parts of a num- 


ber of drouth sections in Queensland, 
E. C. Squire, United States trade com- 
missioner, has cabled to the United States 
Department of Commerce. The new 
wheat crop is arriving on the market, 
with a carry-over of 4,000,000 bus. 


C.wwD 
TEXAS WHEAT CONDITION 
OxtanHoma Crry, Oxzra.—Continued 


dry weather in the northern Texas wheat 
area around Wichita Falls has caused 
considerable alarm regarding the wheat 
and oats crops. Some farmers report 
the presence of green bugs in the fields. 
It is believed that a good rain would 
bring the crops up to normal for the 
time of year. 
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DEATH OF HARRY WORK 


wd 
Former Head of Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. Dies in California 
on Christmas Morning 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry Work, for- 
merly and for many years president of 
the Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and prominent in the southwestern 
grain trade, died suddenly at his home in 
Long Beach, Cal., on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Work made a fortune in milling 
and the grain trade, and several years 
ago disposed of his Kansas interests and 
went to the Pacific Coast. Although re- 
tired from active business and living in 
semileisure, he is reported to have more 
than doubled his fortune on the Pacific 
Coast through investments. 

The property at Ellsworth was pur- 
chased by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and the old mill re- 
placed with a modern plant. 
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PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
BY BELFAST. FLOUR FIRM 


Owing to ill health, F. M. P. Kos- 
mack has withdrawn from the firm of 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast. An- 
drew A, Stewart will continue the busi- 
ness under the style of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co., 8 Corporation Street, Belfast. 





TRADEMARKS 

















| BAKER SHOOTS BANDITS 


| FFICIALS of the Butter Crust 
Pie Co., 3510 Madison Avenue, 
Indianapolis, baker, are receiving 
the commendations of the Indian- 
apolis police department following 
an attempted holdup of the plant 
by four men. Two of the bandits 
are in the hospital, not. expected 
to live, another was captured and 
police say they will secure the 
fourth. Instead of the usual dol- 
lars that had been their reward 
on previous holdups, the bandits 
received bullets from the revolver 
of Walter J. Slate, owner and 
manager of the baking company. 
The bandit car had been driven to | 
a vantage point in the rear of the | 
bakery, which is more than 200 feet | 
from the street. Three of the gang 
entered the building, the fourth re- 
maining at the wheel of the ma- | 
chine. About the usual holdup pro- | 
cedure followed up to the point | 
when Mr. Slate snatched up a re- 








volver and fired at the bandits. 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Dec. 20, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


HATCHET; the Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Maine, and Boston, Mass; pastry 
flour, corn flakes and long list of foods. Use 
claimed since July, 1926, on pastry flour; 
since April 29, 1927, on corn flakes. 

PLAY TIME; the Fremont Mills, Fremont, 
Neb; wheat flour. Use claimed since Sept. 
29, 1927. 

PRIDE OF NIAGARA and design; Thomp- 
son Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1893. 

QUALITY TREASURE and design of sail- 
ing vessel; Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass; cake and pastry flour. Use 
claimed since August, 1925. 


Bakery Products 


Confectoback; John Ramminger, doing 
business as Confectoback Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y;_ biscuits. Use claimed since 
Sept. 1, 1927. 

Dangel’s Pastry Shop; Karl J. Dangel, 
Chicago, Ill; bakery goods. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1926. 

Dinty Moore; Witt’s Market House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; rye _ bread. Use claimed 
since on or about Feb. 1, 1925. 

Kelloge’s; Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; shredded wheat and shredded wheat 
biscuit. Use claimed since April, 1922. 

Laxa-Loaf; John Brosius, Jr., doing busi- 
ness as Home Baking Co., Sheridan, Wyo; 
bread. Use claimed since May 15, 1926. 

Lucky Lindy; Quality Baking Co., Bay 
City, Mich; bread. Use claimed since Aug. 
8, 1927. . 

Okade; William Adam Genant, Syracuse, 
N. Y; bakery products. Use claimed since 
Oct. 27, 1925. 

Design of children, boy and girl, eating 
bread; McGavin’s Bread, Inc., Denver, Colo; 
bread. Use claimed since May 14, 1923. 

Vita-Wheat; Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng; biscuits. Use claimed since March 
17, 1927. 
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RICE INDUSTRY WILL 
ADVERTISE PRODUCTS 


$600,000 to Be Spent Annually for Five 
Years by Millers and Growers in 
National Campaign 


New Orteans, La.—Plans for an an- 
nual advertising campaign designed to 
increase the consumption of rice in this 
country and Canada are backed by rice 
millers in Louisiana, Texas and Arkan- 
sas. The announcement comes from the 
Jennings (La.) Chamber of Commerce. 

The tentative plan calls for the expen- 
diture of $600,000 annually for five years. 
This sum is to be raised by a tax of 6c 
bbl on all rice produced, the mills to 
pay 3c bbl, and the grower a like sum 
The fund will be used to buy national 
advertising, to send demonstrators to 
the consuming centers, and to show the 
proper preparation of rice for eating. 
Books and rice samples will be given 
away. 

A meeting will be called during the first 
week in January to organize millers and 
growers from these three rice growing 
states. 








Convention Calendar 

















Jan. 9-10.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, midyear meeting at Harrisburg; C. C. 
Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Av- 
enue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

Jan. 12-13.—Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Indianapolis; 
Charles B. Riley, Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, secretary. 

Jan. 16-18.—New York Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at Rochester; F. A. 
Lyon, 17 East Forty-first Street, New York, 
secretary. 

Jan. 17-19.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Cleveland; James E. 
Morton, Commerce Building, Columbus, sec- 
retary. 

Jan. 24-25.—Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Lansing; F. B. 
Drees, 302 American State Savings Bank 
Building, Lansing, secretary. 

Feb. 6-7.—Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, midwinter meeting at Baltimore; H. 
R. Thomas, 1226 Broadway, Baltimore, sec- 
retary. 

Feb. 7-8.—North Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Fargo; R. A. 
Hawes, Wahpeton, N. D., secretary. 

Feb. 13-15.—Associated Bakers of Illinois; 
annual convention at Danville; George 
Chussler, Jr., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary. 

March 12-15.—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, annual meeting at Chicago; 
Victor E. Marx, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 

March 19-21.—Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Ind; Charles P. Ehlers, 425 
Merchants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary-manager. 

March 27-29.—Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Topeka; J. S. Chase, 
Jr., Topeka, secretary. 

April 23-25.—Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at St. Louis; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 7-10.—Southern Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Atlanta; Robert W. 
Branch, Jr., P. O. Box 266, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. . 

May 14-16.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Des Moines; C. O. 
Schweikhardt, 1523 South Main Street, Bur- 
lington, secretary. 

June 4-6.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Wernersville; C. 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 4-9.—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual convention at Minneapolis; 
R. K. Durham, 605 Huntzinger Building, 
Kansas City, secretary. 

June 4-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Minneapolis; M. F. 
Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph Building, Kan- 
sas City, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, annual convention-at New Or- 
leans; C. H. Janssen, 2388 University Av- 
enue, St. Paul, secretary-manager. 

June.—Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Virginia Beach, 
Va; H. R. Thomas, 1226 Broadway, Balti- 
more, secretary. 
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Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec. 24, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
° 8 0 ee o« 


Minneapolis 290 

Kansas City... 14 16 168 121 8 
Chicago ...... 249 231 101 128 nia . 
New York .... 310 240 68 48 318 312 
Philadelphia . 57 46 59 1382 120 123 
Baltimore .... 16 13 13 6 2 . 
BGO oe. ccs 30 23 2 1 
Milwaukee ... 42 22 1 6 


Ng eR le ee 
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A. W. IGLEHEART DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Originator of Swamsdown Cake Flour Dies 
on Christmas Eve—Funeral Held Dec. 
28—Victim of Paralysis 


Torepo, Onto, Dec. 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. W. Igleheart, of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., died on the 
night of Dec. 24 at his winter home in 
Fort Myers, Fla. He had been con- 
fined to the house in a wheel chair for a 
number of years, following a stroke of 
paralysis, but of late years he had spent 
the winters in Florida. The funeral took 
place at Evansville on the afternoon of 
Dec. 28. 

The death of Mr. Igleheart brings to 
a close one of the most remarkable ca- 
reers in milling, for it was he that first 
conceived the idea of selling a short pat- 
ent flour in small packages through a 
direct appeal to the housewife of which 
advertising should form an important 
part. The result was the nationally 
known product—Swansdown cake flour. 
He lived to see the fruition of his idea 
in a business of such magnitude and 
profit that it was finally taken over by 
the Postum Co. for a consideration which 
was then equivalent to approximately 
$12,000,000, although the mills included 
in the deal had a daily capacity of only 
about 1,500 bbls at that time. 

A, W. Igleheart originated this idea of 
a cake flour merchandised in this way 
while still a young man in his father’s 
mill. The idea was so new, so much a 
departure from known and _ accepted 
practices in milling of this section at 
that time, that it seemed to many mill- 
ers, including his father, like the dream 
of an impractical visionary, like court- 
ing disaster to spend time and money on 
it, even though its development was made 
to -pay its own way by setting aside a 
certain amount of money per case for 
advertising. 

But Addison Igleheart had faith and 
vision, courage and determination, and 
he stuck to his idea through all vicissi- 
tudes, through opposition and ridicule, 
until it finally became the mainstay in 
the large family business which was built 
up upon it. To the writer, who enjoyed 
the friendship of Mr. Igleheart for many 
years and who never failed to call on 
him when in Evansville, his life and 
presence always conveyed a message, 
little short of inspiration, of what a sub- 
lime faith, undaunted courage, rare in- 
itiative, broad vision and sticking stead- 
ily at a thing can accomplish. For in 
the beginning the Iglehearts were just 
country millers, operating a small mill 
like thousands of others. 

A. W. Igleheart was an exceptional 
man. He never had occasion to become 
widely known personally among millers 
of the country. He was of a modest 
and retiring disposition, simple and un- 
affected as a boy, possessed of an un- 
usual charm of manner and personality, 
straightforward and sincere, with a sweet- 
ness and gentleness of temperament 
which the “confinement of years never 
marred and which won for him the affec- 
tion and tender solicitude of all who 
knew him. 

Associated in the business have been 
the three brothers with their sons—Les- 
lie Igleheart and his son Giltner, John 
L. Igleheart and his son Austin S., A. 
W. Igleheart and his son Edgar A. Be- 
sides his brothers and son, Mr. Igle- 
heart is survived by his wife and three 
daughters, Miss Isabelle Igleheart, Mrs. 
Phelps Darby and Mrs, Lambert John- 
son. 

W. H. Wicern. 
2M 


TREE LINE NAVIGATION CO. 

MontTreaL, Que.—The Tree Line Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd., recently held a meet- 
ing of its executive and freight traffic 
representatives at the Windsor Hotel 
here, and drew its rates, plans and 
schedules for the coming season of navi- 
gation. Several officials have been trans- 
ferred, V. L. Wheaton being moved 
from Montreal to Hamilton to act there 
as freight traffic representative, the po- 
sition which he held here. He will have 
as assistant freight representative W. E. 
Murray, who was in charge of import 
freight at Montreal. Following the meet- 
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ing a dinner was held at which the fol- 
lowing were present: R. R. Dobell, G. A. 
Morris, J. D. Calvin, V. W. McLean, 
A. C. D. Smart, V. L. Wheaton, W. A. 
MacQuarrie, C. Pratt, V. B. Bendix, R. 
J. Pitcher, R. W. Shepherd, J. Ritchie 
and H. F. Bragg. 
‘oe 2 2) 

SHIPMENTS TO CANADIAN PORTS 

Toronto, Ont.—When the season of 
navigation closed on the upper lakes, 
over 290,000,000 bus wheat had been 
shipped by water from Fort William and 
Port Arthur. In view of the bad weath- 
er that marked a good part of the sea- 
son, this is a remarkable record. Of 
course, water transport had no weather 
difficulties to contend with, but these did 
seriously affect the rail movement in the 
West, and it is to railway officials that 
credit for the final achievement is to be 
given. 

‘oe 2 2) 

COTTONSEED MEAL AS FERTILIZER 

Wasuincton, D. C.—- Approximately 
450,000 tons of cottonseed meal, or nearly 
16 per cent of the 1926-27 crushings of 
cottonseed, were used as a fertilizer the 
past year, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Of this 
amount, approximately 330,000 tons were 
used by farmers direct, and nearly 120,- 
000 were reported by manufacturers as 


used in the production of commercial 
fertilizers. Production of cottonseed 
cake and meal from the 1926 crop of seed 
totaled about 2,838,000 tons. Of this 
amount approximately 501,000 tons were 
exported during the crop year, which to- 
gether with the amount used as fertilizer 
would leave about 1,887,000 tons for feed 
and other uses. 
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L. J. WEITZMAN IN FRANCE 
Cuicaco, Inu.—A cable was received 
on Dec. 19 from L. J. Weitzman, of the 
Weitzman Milling .Co., who arrived in 
Paris, France, that day. He sent his 
best wishes for a Merry Christmas to 
friends in the trade. Mr. Weitzman ar- 
rived in France Dec. 14, and spent a 
few days in the southern part of. that 
country before going to Paris. He will 

return the latter part of January. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock 
and $3 per share on the common stock 
were declared by the directors of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation last 
week, James Carey Evans, president, in 
a statement at the meeting said west- 
bound freight traffic had been increased 
since 1927 by the large quantities of sug- 
ar transferred. 
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HEADS FEDERATION NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 





Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been named by H. L. Beecher, 


W miter C. HELM, vice president and general manager of the Russell- 


chairman of the board of directors of the Millers’ National Federation, 
as chairman of a Federation committee to select one or more nominees for 
the office of chairman of the board for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1928. 
J. L. Davis, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., E, H. Leonard, Preston, Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y., and Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, were named to act with Mr. Helm on the nominating committee, 


which is to report not later than Jan. 10. 


December 28, 1927 


STANFORD ISSUES 
NEW FLOUR STuDy 


Research Institute, in Comprehensive Report 
Shows Effect of Speculation on Stocks— 
Production and Consumption Studied 


Speculative buying often builds y 
very large total flour stocks in the Unit. 
ed States when wheat prices are expect- 
ed to rise, according to a study just 
completed by the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University. The sensa- 
tional rise of wheat prices in 1924-95 
led to an accumulation on March 1 of 
that year which was over 3,000,000 bbls 
greater than in March of the previous 
year. On the other hand, when wheat 
prices are declining, as was the case last 
autumn, buyers hold off and total stocks 
may remain at very low levels. On Noy. 
1, 1927, total flour stocks were over 4, 
000,000 bbls below the figure for the pre- 
vious November. The part played by 
speculation is made clear by the esti- 
mates of monthly changes of total flour 
stocks in the United States for recent 
years prepared by the Food Research 
Institute, the first of their kind ever pub- 
lished. The ordinary reports cover only 
commercial stocks, and present no indi- 
cation of the amount or even of the 
direction of the movements of total flour 
stocks. 

These estimates of changes in total 
flour stocks, as well as new estimates of 
the quantities of wheat that have had to 
be groun@ in different years to make a 
barrel of ‘flour, are used in this study as 
part of the basis for a revision of the 
existing annual statistics of American 
flour production, consumption, and of 
the quantities of wheat ground and of 
millfeed produced, by crop years, over 
nearly half a century. This revision 
makes available for the first time com- 
plete annual series for the most impor- 
tant items relating to the American 
wheat milling industry prior to 1923-24, 
and provides revised and _ improved 
monthly statistics for the period 1923-24 
to 1926-27. 

The flour used per person in the Unit- 
ed States dropped suddenly about 10 
per cent in 1917-18, and has shown no 
material increase since. Milling has only 
recently returned to its pre-war volume, 
and this is due to increase in population, 
not to increase in per capita consump- 
tion, which has remained at the war- 
time level of about nine tenths of a bar- 
rel per capita a year. Apparently, food 
habits formed during the war have per- 
sisted—at least in so far as the use of 
flour is concerned. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT ESTIMATE 
GIVEN AS 239,923,000 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Argentine wheat 
production is officially estimated at 239,- 
923,000 bus, according to a cable from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. That is 19,107,000 bus 
above last year’s harvest, but this in- 
crease is largely offset by the reduced 
carry-over this year, compared with 1926. 

The balance of old crop wheat on 
Dec. 10, as indicated by subtracting 
trade estimates of exports from the Oct. 
12 official estimate of exportable sur- 
plus, is 21,871,000 bus, against 38,395,000 
a year ago. Last year, however, the 
large surplus included much wheat unfit 
for export unless mixed with consider- 
able high quality wheat. The official 
figure for this year is well within the 
range of 210,000,000 to 260,000,000 bus 
indicated by a statistical study made on 
the basis of weather conditions to 
Dec. 1. 

This year’s rye crop of 7,360,000 bus 
is more than twice that of last year an 
55 per cent above that of 1925. The 
production of barley and oats is a little 
below that of the past two years, but 
well above 1924. 

The flaxseed crop is estimated at 55- 
080,000 bus, or 23.1 per cent above last 
year’s crop. If confirmed by later esti- 
mates, this crop will be approximate y 
10,000,000 bus above the record one 0 
1925-26, when 75,113,000 were harvested, 
and 25,000,000 greater than the largest 
crop harvested Eiiee 1925-26. — 

According to trade indications, 
ports of flaxseed from Oct. 10 to Dec. 
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totaled 11,300,000 bus, while the official 
estimate of exportable surplus !on Oct. 
12 was only 6,100,000. The Times of 
Argentina estimated the exportable sur- 
plus on the same date to be 11,800,000 
bus. Even assuming this estimate to be 
correct, the balance of the old crop 
should be approaching a minimum. De- 
cember exports last year were 4,510,000 
bus, against 2,974,000 in 1925 and an 
average of 3,138,000 for that month dur- 
ing the past six years. 
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DEFINITIONS ARE PROPOSED 
BY FOOD STANDARDS GROUP 


The food standards committee has pro- 
posed definitions and standards for puri- 
fied middlings, farina, semolina and 
durum semolina, according to W. S. 
Frisbie, chairman of the committee. 

Criticisms and suggestions regarding 
the proposed definitions and standards 
are invited from food officials, consum- 
ers, the trade, and other interested par- 
ties. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to A. S. Mitchell, secretary of 
the food standards committee, food, 
drug, and insecticide administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and should 
reach him not later than Feb. 15. 

The proposed definitions and stand- 
ards for purified middlings, farina, semo- 
lina and durum semolina are as follows: 

Purified middlings, farina, is the clean, 
sound granular product obtained in the 
commercial process of milling wheat, and 
is that portion of the endosperm which 
is retained on 10 XX silk bolting cloth. 
It is practically free from flour, and 
contains not more than 14 per cent of 
moisture. 

Semolina is the purified middlings 
hard wheat. «hd 

Durum semolina is the purified mid- 
dlings of durum wheat. 


Oro? 


DUTCH COURTS SEVERE IN 
PROTECTING PATENT RIGHTS 


British patentees know from experi- 
ence that the Dutch authorities are very 
strict in the matter of the issue of pat- 
ent licenses. They are equally strict in 
protecting those licenses from infringe- 
ment, knowledge of which might have 
been responsible for the fact that the’ 

tch courts were only called on re- 
cently for the first time to deal with a 
Pred of that kind, and in the legal pro- 
joien were naturally greatly interested 
. it. It seems that the directors of the 
our mill de Maas, at Rotterdam, owned 
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THe accompanying illustration of the plant of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo., is interesting because it shows in an airplane view only the 
Southwestern mill itself without the two other large flour mills which immediately 
adjoin it on the north. These have been retouched from the original photograph 
with the result that the plant stands out in a manner especially impressive of its 
size, and mill, elevator and trackage arrangement. 
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by a large bakers’ co-operative society, 


had infringed patents owned by Messrs. . 


Noury and Van der Lande, of Deventer, 
whose name is familiar to millers 
throughout the world. The patentees 
had warned the co-operative society on 
several occasions, but as the offense was 
continued, legal proceedings were taken, 
and the directors of the co-operative so- 
ciety were fined about £85, with the 
alternative of one month’s imprisonment. 
Poaching in any form has always re- 
ceived disapproval, even when the per- 
petrator has managed to evade the law 
or to squeeze through some loophole. 
Nowadays it is regarded more leniently 
when laborers are caught in chase of 
game, but not so where one man or one 
company endeavors to profit from some 
one else’s idea after it has been duly 
registered and protected. For that of- 
fense the law is still severe, and rightly 
so.— Milling. 
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FRANCE ALLOWS EXPORTATION 
OF BREAD MAKING CEREALS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat, spelt, 
maslin, rye (grain and flour), bread, 
groats, coarse meal, and pearled or 
cleaned grain may now be exported or re- 
exported freely from France to all des- 
tinations, following a recent ministerial 
decision, states a report from H. Merle 
Cochran, American consul, Paris, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The decree, which was published in the 
Journal Officiel, established a general 
derogation to the prohibition of exporta- 
tion enforced under the decrees of July 
12, 1919, and March 24, 1924, in favor 
of the above mentioned articles. 
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LAKEHEAD GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Wiwnirec, Man.—According to figures 
issued last week by the board of grain 
commissioners, there were shipped from 
the Head of the Lakes during the season 
of navigation just closed, from April 14 
to Dec. 12, 280,488,714 bus all grains, 
compared with total shipments during 
the period of navigation last season of 
295,330,480. Shipments of | screenings 
were of less volume this season, being 
88,435 tons, compared with 120,907 last 
year. This season, wheat shipments were 


greater by approximately 7,000,000 bus 
than in 1926, the excess in the former 
year being accounted for by the larger 
movement of oats and barley. 

Stocks of all grains in store at the 
Head of the Lakes on Dec. 19 were 25,- 
378,577 bus, compared with 33,153,452 
last year at the corresponding date. Of 
these stocks, 1,012,526 bus are afloat for 
winter storage, compared with 2,625,389 
a year ago. 

In the western inspection division, vis- 
ible wheat totals 79,338,284 bus, or over 
5,000,000 more than at the correspond- 
ing date in 1926. 
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DECLINE IS REPORTED IN 
HUNGARY’S GRAIN EXPORTS 


Buparest, Huneary.—Contrary to ex- 
pectations, exports of grain from Hun- 
gary in September showed a decline 
compared with the same month in 1926, 
as well as with August of this year. 
The figures are as follows: wheat 507,676 
quintals, compared with 688,086 in Sep- 
tember, 1926; rye 84,136, compared with 
444,450. 

The decline is due chiefly to the ex- 
port into Italy coming to a standstill, 
for Italy has imported only 4,498 quin- 
tals, compared with 104,024 in Septem- 
ber, 1926. 

The great decline of the export of rye 
is due to the fact that Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands and Po- 
land were not in the market at all dur- 
ing September, whereas last year they 
imported about 150,000 quintals. Flour 
exports totaled 270,417 quintals, com- 
pared with 193,562 in September, 1926, 
due to speculative imports of Austrian 
buyers, who were expecting a higher im- 
port duty on flour and were anxious to 
secure a quantity at the cheaper rate. 

‘2 2 2) 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Dec. 21 
says: “The available supply is consid- 
ered to consist the first of each year of 
the visible supply, to which is added the 
crop grown. According to the final fig- 
ures just issued by the government, the 
available on Aug. 1 exceeded by 10,500,- 
000 bus that of the previous year, but 
exports for the four months following 
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Aug. 1 this year exceeded those of the 
same period last year by 15,250,000. 
Therefore, the available on Dec. 1 was at 
least 5,000,000 less than on Dec. 1, last 
year, for large quantities have been fed 
this year where practically none was 
used for that purpose a year ago. Sales 
for export continue, seemingly being lim- 
ited only by the offerings.” 
‘2 2 2) 


CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP OF 
VALVE BAG CO. OF AMERICA 


Torepvo, Oxu1o.—Control of the Valve 
Bag Co. of America, with a plant at 
Toledo, has been purchased from Carl 
and Louis Hartman and others by To- 


. ledo and Cleveland capitalists, for a sum 


said to approximate $3,000,000. 

This company was organized by J. J. 
Urschel, president of the Woodville Lime 
Products Co., and others, in 1906, and 
is capitalized at $1,000,000. William C. 
Carr, connected with Otis & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, and formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Toledo Trust Co., represent- 
ed the purchasers of the property and 
probably will be elected president, with 
Carl H. Hartman as general manager. 
The plant owns its own paper mill at 
Oakmont, Pa., and specializes in valve 
bags for lime and cement, 

This company should not be confused 
with the Bates Valve Bag Co. of Chicago, 
which is entirely distinct and not in- 
volved in the transaction. Experiments 
have been made in times past to adapt 
these valve bags for the use of flour, 
but have not proved successful. 
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ELEVATOR OF D. A. STICKELL 
& SONS, INC., DESTROYED 


Battimore, Mp.—The elevator and 
about 20,000 bus grain belonging to D. 
A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., millers, Hagers- 
town, Md., were damaged by fire, thought 
to have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion, on Dec. 21, to the extent of 
about $40,000. It is said the fire started 
in the drying kiln and spread quickly 
to the elevator and contents. The 750- 
bbl mill and offices of the company 
were not affected. 

Cw wD 


BRITISH GOODS IN BAHAMAS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective Jan. 1, 
new rules will be observed in the Ba- 
hamas in respect to the admission of 
British Empire goods entitled to pref- 
erential rates of duty, C. C. Broy, con- 
sul at Nassau, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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GERMANY ATTEMPTS TO 
CONCENTRATE MILLING 


German Mills Union, Ltd., Formed in No- 
vember, Has Acquired Large Ber- 
lin Company 


Hamsure, Germany.—A new effort is 
being made in Germany to concentrate 
the milling industry. 

In November a syndicate known as 
the German Mills Union, Ltd. (Deutsche 
Muhlenvereinigung Aktiengesellschaft), 
was formed with a capital of about $2,- 
400,000, with the object of securing co- 
operation among German mills. 

The new company has taken over the 
interests of the Getreide-Industrie und 
Commission A. G., Berlin, which include 
the following mills: Krefelder Miihlen- 
werke A. G., Krefeld-Linn, Wittener 
Walzenmiihle, A. G., Witten & Duisburg, 
J. Syberberg A. G., Cologne-Mulheim, 
Miihlenwerke F. Kiesenkamp A. G., 
Miinster in Westphalen, and the Dort- 
munder Miihlenwerke A. G., Dortmund. 

Moreover, nearly the whole of the cap- 
ital of the Hefftsche Kunstmiihle A. G., 
Mannheim, has been absorbed. The 
president of the company is Dr. Fred. 
Hagedorn, and the board of directors is 
composed of directors of some of the 
leading German banks. 

The German milling press considers 
that the new combine will have a much 
better chance than the old one. In the 
first place, the latter only consisted of 
four Berlin mills and did not constitute 
a fusion, each of the associated mills re- 
taining its independence. The new com- 
bine is a close connection of a number 
of large mills backed by the powerful 
Getreide-Industrie & Commission A. G., 
which means that the widespread con- 
nections of this company for the pur- 
chase of raw materials and the sale of 
offals will be at the disposal of the com- 
bined mills. 

The total capacity of the combine is 
estimated at 1,300 to 1,500 tons flour 
per day, and most of the associated mills 
have modern equipment and plants. The 
financial basis of the new concern is 
considered sound, and special advantages 
are expected with regard to the pur- 
chase of grain, as combined buying 
would enable the concern to economize 
on freight. 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


Winter wheat sown for next year’s 
harvest is estimated at 47,897,000 acres, 
an increase of 10.2 per cent over the re- 
vised estimate of the area planted a year 
ago, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The acreage planted this fall, 
while the largest since 1922, is well below 
that of 1918, just before the close of the 
war. Last year’s planted area is now 
estimated at 43,465,000 acres, of which 
12.9 per cent was abandoned, and 37,- 
872,000 acres harvested. 

The condition of winter wheat on Dec. 
1 is reported as 86 per cent, compared 
with 81.8 a year ago, and 84, the 10-year 
average. The long continued growing 
weather for winter wheat carries with it 
the danger of Hessian fly damage; some 
damage is reported in Michigan, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and in numerous other 
states the fear is expressed that the mild 
weather has favored fly propagation. 
Early seedings of winter wheat in Ore- 
gon have made luxuriant growth, the 
danger of jointing being averted only 
by freezing temperatures that occurred 
after Dec. 1. Soil moisture is excellent 
but, due to insufficient sunshine, the crop 
is a little off color. 

Rye acreage sown for next year’s har- 
vest is estimated at 3,802,000, or 103.6 
per cent of the revised estimate of 1927, 
3,670,000 acres. Increases in acreage by 
geographic divisions are as _ follows: 
north Atlantic, 11.1 per cent; north cen- 
tral, 3.5; western, 5.5. South Atlantic 
states decreased their acreage 1.5 per 
cent, while in the south central group 
increases in Kentucky and Tennessee 
were offset by a decrease in Texas. 

The condition of rye on Dec. 1 is re- 
ported as 89.3 per cent, compared with 
86.8 a year ago, and 87.7, the 10-year 
average. Conditions are better this year 
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than average in all divisions except the 
South Central, being particularly low in 
Oklahoma and Texas. Poorer conditions 
than prevailed a year ago are reported 
also in Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. In general, however, the 
mild, open weather that has proved so 
beneficial to winter wheat has had a like 
effect on rye. 
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NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS 
ISSUE FINAL ESTIMATE 


Winnirec, Man.—The North West 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, 
last week issued its final estimate of the 
grain crops of 1927 in the three prairie 
provinces, the figures being based on the 
acreage estimated by the association on 
June 20, last, and returns received from 
80 per cent of country points in the 
three provinces. Aggregate wheat yield 
for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta is given at 413,456,000 bus; oats, 
309,848,000; barley, 72,442,000; rye, 11,- 
568,000; flaxseed, 5,617,000. 

The association also gives the wheat 
situation, at Dec. 17, as follows: new 
wheat inspected to that date, 208,965,000 
bus; in store at country points, 47,000,- 
000; in transit, not inspected, 9,000,000; 
allowance for seed, feed and country 
mills, 45,000,000; in farmers’ hands, to 
market, 103,491,000. 
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BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS 
EXCEED LAST YEAR’S TOTAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—Lake grain receipts 
at Buffalo for the 1927 season of naviga- 
tion will approximate 256,296,000 bus 
when the final winter storage cargo is 
worked out in April. Last year’s re- 
ceipts were 210,000 bus. Only three 
times since 1836, when such statistics 
were first kept, has this year’s figure 


been surpassed. In 1836 only 543,461 
bus were received. In the winter stor- 
age fleet are 25,257,545 bus. Shipments 
from the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
for the season show an increase of a 
little over 15,000,000 bus, and during the 
season just closed 280,488,174 were sent 
forward by lake, compared with 295,- 
330,480 during 1926. Despite the de- 
crease in general grain shipments fro 
the lake head, wheat showed an increase 
of about 7,000,000 bus over last year. 
owwD 


MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS 
WILL CONVENE JAN. 24-25 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association is scheduled 
for Jan. 24-25 at the Porter Hotel, 
Lansing. The closed meeting for mill- 
ers only will be held on the evening of 
the opening day, and the open meeting 
on Jan. 25. According to F. B. Drees, 
secretary of the association, a good pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


‘2 2 2) 


C. A. Cotterell, general superintendent 
of the district of British Columbia for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, was in 
Winnipeg, last week. Speaking of Cana- 
dian flour, he stated that Japanese pref- 
erence for this product has become most 
marked during the past few years, and 
this season had witnessed the shipment 
of 1,000,000 bbls via Vancouver to Japan. 

‘2 2 2) 
STRICKEN WITH APOPLEXY 

PortLanp, Orecon.—M. W. Hunt, re- 
tired Portland miller, was stricken with 
apoplexy at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, on Dec. 20. His condition 
was reported serious. His wife, son and 
daughter left Portland immediately to be 
with him. Mr. Hunt was on a business 
and pleasure trip to California. 
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The International Trade in Flour 
By Alonzo E. Taylor 


From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute 


HE milling industry is overextended 

in most countries, and the difficulties 

of achieving prosperity are increased 
by the erection of tariff barriers result- 
ing in a declining trend in international 
trade in flour. Gross exports of flour 
were but 38,300,000 bbls in 1926-27—al- 
most the same as in 1925-26, but much 
smaller than in 1923-24 or 1924-25. To- 
tal exports of flour, according to incom- 
plete but fairly comprehensive data as- 
sembled by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, in million bar- 
rels, were as follows for the past six 
crop years: 


1921-22.......-+- $4.3 1924-25......... 45.0 
1922-23......... $7.3 1925-26......... 38.2 
1923-24......... 48.1 1926-27......... 38.3 


Comparisons are difficult because ab- 
normal circumstances have affected the 
figures. One may regard the flour ship- 
ments of 1923-24 as abnormally high be- 
cause of abnormally low prices, and 
similarly with 1924-25 because European 
wheat crops were so small. On the other 
hand, shipments were abnormally low in 
1925-26 because European wheat sup- 
plies were so large. But the figure for 
1926-27 is impressively low in view of the 


facts that trade in wheat and flour com- 
bined was the largest in history, and that 
normal growth in proportion of flour 
trade would imply for 1926-27 consider- 
ably higher figures than appeared. The 
world’s bread is apparently tending to 
move in international trade as wheat 
rather than as flour; exporting coun- 
tries are losing their flour markets, and 
importing countries are tending toward 
self-sufficiency in milling. 

Of major significance for the milling 
industry, however, were the events in 
particular countries during 1926-27. Ca- 
nadian exports of flour were the small- 
est in five years, despite an abundant 
crop. Smaller exports from the United 
States during the past six years have not 
been recorded except in the year of 
short crop, 1925-26. Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia exported comparatively little, de- 
spite good crops; and French, Belgian, 
and Italian exports combined were the 
smallest in six years. Among the larger 
importing countries, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland took exceptionally 
small quantities of flour, and only the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, and Den- 
mark imported notably large and in- 
creased quantities. 
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Needless Expenditure of Postage 


to Argentina 


PPROXIMATELY three quarters of the first class letters which are re- 
ceived in Argentina from the United States have five cents postage instead 
of two cents, representing a waste of 60 per cent, says a report to the 


United States Department of Commerce. 


Apparently the number of letters 


coming in stamped with five cents instead of two is increasing. Argentina 
belongs to the International Postal Union, and the postage on first class letters 
is the same as domestic postage. According to the report, it would be well 
for firms doing business with Argentina to instruct their mailing room to ob- 
serve very carefully the postal regulations of the United States, as great diffi- 
culty is caused by mail being sent to South America by parcel post which should 


be sent as third class matter. 
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December 21, 1927 


BISCUIT BAKERIES 
ACTIVE IN ALBERTA 


Two Local Plants Obtaining Larger Portion 
of the Province’s Trade—Alberta 
Flour Is Being Used 


Epmonton, Atta.—There is consider. 
able activity this season in the biscuit 
trade in Alberta, where two plants are 
busy making full lines of biscuits, ang 
using a large proportion of Alberta 
flour in their formulas. It has turned 
out that this part of the Canadian West 
is good for biscuit making, and the in- 
dustry is now well established. Some 
eastern Canadian goods are still comin 
into the prairie market, and there is even 
some importation of fancy English lines 
but local plants have the bulk of the 
trade and are likely to show substantial 
gains as time goes on. 

The Canada Biscuit Co.’s plant at Ea- 
monton carries on the business formerly 
operated by the North West Biscuit Co. 
which was one of the five manufacturing 
units taken over about a year ago. The 
Canada company has plants at London, 
Ont., Montreal, Moncton, N. B., Winni- 
peg and Edmonton. Additional ware- 
housing and another oven are planned 
for the Edmonton plant early next year, 
At present about seven carloads of bis- 
cuit products are being turned out week- 


The announced intention of the parent 
company is to make all the soda biscuits 
for its western trade in the Edmonton 
factory. This alone would furnish a 
large program for the plant, but other 
lines will also be made, 

A flour mill in connection with the bis- 
cuit works is operated by a subsidiary 
company, the North West Mill & Feed 
Co., and 90 per cent of the flour used 
in the main plant comes from this mill. 
Practically all the soft wheat obtainable 
in the district and throughout the upper 
part of Alberta this season has been 
taken on option, and some will also be 
brought in from the southern part of 
the province. The milling company not 
only supplies the biscuit works, but is 
selling pastry flour to the baking trade. 
Its capacity is about 150 bbls a day. 

The Independent Biscuit Co., Calgary, 
is a new enterprise, just entering the 
field. It has been organized and will be 
managed by Harvey Shaw, who was the 
founder of the North West company in 
Edmonton 14 years ago and who with- 
drew from it at the time of the merger. 
A number of former associates in the old 
company are with Mr. Shaw in the In- 
dependent. Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia will be the territory 
the new company will cover. 

The Independent plant is entirely new 
and is housed in a reconstructed four- 
story building, in which new machinery 
of the latest type has been installed. It 
has only just begun to operate. Mr. 
Shaw, who trained first of all with the 
National Biscuit Co. south of the line, 
has always been a soda cracker specialist, 
and he will continue so, though a full 
range of other biscuits will be made in 
his new plant. Soft wheat flour from 
southern Alberta mills will be used. 

Both plants heat their ovens with local 
natural gas, and a fair percentage of 
made-in-Alberta beet sugar is being used 
in: some of the sweet biscuit lines. All 
the goods are packaged in Alberta made 
cartons. 

2 2 2) 

S. DONALDSON LEAVES NATIONAL . 

Sterling Donaldson has resigned his 
official connection with the Donaldson 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, a subsidiary 
of the National Baking Co. The Don- 
aldson Baking Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky» 
has been formed to do a house-to-house 
delivery business. Mr. Donaldson will be 
president of this company, and Fre 
Allen, formerly manager of the Omar 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, another pr 
sidiary of the National Baking Co. W! 
be vice president and general managet. 
The plant will be ready for operation 
about March 1. 


f 

Membership in the Winnipeg Board 0 

Trade has shown a large increase bi 

ing the past six months, and it is likely 

that the objective set by the senior rn 

tion, 1,000, will be reached by the date 
agreed upon. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


While there has been really little activ- 
ity in the flour market for some weeks, 
still the month of December, compared 
with a year ago, has been a rather good 
one for spring wheat mills. Many com- 
panies report bookings for the month as 
more than double those of a year ago. 

Buying last week of course was light, 
because of the holidays. The current 
week will see stock taking under way 
and, with that completed, business should 
pick up. Carrying charges on old con- 
tracts become effective after Jan. 1, and 
a good many buyers are ordering ship- 
ments forward to escape this penalty. 

Current inquiry is fair, so that millers 
feel rather encouraged over the outlook. 
The general feeling is that bakers as a 
whole are not overstocked, and many will 
have to come into the market within the 
next few weeks. Only a comparative 
few are thought to have enough flour 
under contract to last them beyond 
February or March. 

Nominal quotations by Miyneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o,b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


‘ 
Year ago 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 28 

GRAREM crcccevacvece $7.25 @7.65 $7.90@8.10 
Standard patent ..... 6.95@7.25 7.50@7.70 
Second patent ....... 6.75@6.95 7.30@7.40 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.35@6.65 7.00@7.10 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.15 6.20@6.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.60 4.75@5.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.30 6.75 @6.95 
Graham, standard .... 6.10@6.20 6.55@6.65 

SEMOLIN AS 


Semolinas advanced %c lb in the last 
week, without bringing in any business 
to speak of. While general inquiry is 
light, one hears occasionally of a manu- 
facturer contracting in a limited way. 
With the holidays over, eastern factories 
are expected to start up again. An im- 
provement in shipping directions is al- 
ready noticeable, and improved buying is 
hoped for before long. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 354@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; standard, special grade and 
fancy patent, 342@85%c; No. 3 semolina, 
3% @3 ec. 

In the week ending Dec. 24, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,278 
bbls durum products, compared with 73,- 
a by nine mills in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Dec. 28: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, B, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minnea 
parisons, as report 
ern Miller: 


lis mills, with com- 
to The Northwest- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

~——" oy of ac- 

8 bbls tivit 

pee. 18-24 ...... 460,800 271,563 89 
vere week .. 460,800 283,438 62 
tna RED ocicies 529,200 173,769 33 
The years ago... 522,000 181,384 35 
F ree years ago. 559,800 122,479 22 
Five years ago.. 561,100 172,714 31 
ve years ago... 561,100 214,850 38 


. Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
is mills were 510 bbls last week, 600 
In the previous week, 520 a year ago, 
and 1,600 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
aa including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
uth Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 





ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-24 ...... 329,700 137,835 42 
Previous week .. 429,000 202,264 47 
Teer BOR cresesr 423,840 163,859 36 
Two years ago... 424,890 173,367 41 
Three years ago. 424,890 181,157 43 
Four years ago.. 365,940 166,612 46 
Five years ago... 370,140 165,915 45 


Flour output and oi shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Nov. 26 70 71,700 265,262 255,008 1,621 1,569 
Dec. 3 73 73,450 258,668 246,077 3,885 3,825 
Dec. 10 71 72,150 215,277 197,990 3,856 3,044 
Dec. 17 69 71,500 202,264 192,873 


2,519 2,208 
Dec. 24 53 54,950 137,835 121,919 357 ... 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 24, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output—7" --Exports— 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 4,461 4,169 21 46 
St. Paul ...... 147 206 14 7 
Duluth-Sup. ... 413 372 204 ses 
Outside ....... 4,143 3,864 47 64 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED JOBBER DEAD 


Alfred A. Beltz, for many years prom- 
inently identified with the feed jobbing 
business in Minneapolis, died at his home 
here Dec. 26, after an illness of over a 
year. Mr. Beltz was one of the old 
school of feed jobbers, and had many 
friends in the trade throughout the en- 
tire country. Quiet and unassuming, yet 
forceful and thorough in his business 
dealings, his counsel was often sought 
by the younger men in the business. He 
came to Minneapolis from Pennsylvania 
in the early eighties, entering the feed 
and grain trade here in 1883. Mr. Beltz 
was 68 years old and is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


NOTES 


John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., is spending the 
holidays in St. Louis. 


C. T. Olson, vice president of the Com- 
mander Milling Co., returned last week 
from a business trip to Cuba. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has ordered sev- 
en additional Carter disc separators for 
its plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


H. J. Bergman, of the Minnesota Feed 
Co., was called to Tennessee on Dec. 23 
on account of the death of his father. 

H, E. Salyards, of Ely, Salyards & 
Co., grain, Duluth, has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The acreage sown to rye in North Da- 
kota is estimated to be 5 per cent larger 
than the harvested acreage this year, or 
1,450,000 acres. 


D. F. Chandler, of Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
said to have concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of the old Chippewa mill 
at Montevideo, Minn., which has been 
idle for several years. 


The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis beginning Feb. 9. 
Farm relief measures are the chief sub- 
jects scheduled for discussion. 


It is interesting to note the gradual 
narrowing of the spread between wheat 
and rye. On the December option, the 
two are only about 2lc bu apart. While 
Minneapolis December wheat is 18c¢ un- 
der a year ago, rye is 10c higher. 


L. E. Bowman, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., with Mrs. Bowman, 


visited in Minneapolis over Christmas. 
Mrs. Bowman is a daughter of C. T. 
Olson, of the Commander Milling Co. 


Elmer C. Bowman, for 26 years an 
employee of the state grain weighing de- 
partment at Minneapolis, died Christmas 
Day. He was 60 years old. Interment 
was at Howard Lake, Minn. His widow 
and a son and daughter survive him. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. field repre- 
sentatives in Minneapolis this week in- 
clude: H. L. Douty, Memphis; Chester 
Larson and Wesley Lang, Chicago; 
Douglas Anderson, Detroit; W. E. Der- 
rick, Boston; Harvey J. Patterson, 
Omaha. 


Mrs. Lambert Hays, widow of the man 
who established the first bakeshop in 
Minneapolis, died Dec. 24 at the home 
of her daughter in St. Paul, in her 
eighty-fifth year. Mrs. Hays’s parents 
settled in Hennepin County when she 
was only 13 years old. They came from 
Germany, and crossed the prairies by ox 
cart. 


The numerous friends in the trade of 
Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., will regret to 
learn of the death of his estimable wife. 
Mrs. Beaubaire had been an invalid for 
several years, and while little hope had 
been entertained for her recovery, still 
the end came rather unexpectedly on 
Dec. 20. Besides her husband, she left 
an 18-year-old son. 

Ow? 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Near standstill conditions prevailed 
among local mills last week. Most buy- 
ers seemed to have immediate require- 


1229 


ments filled and no quarter indicated 
any anxiety about taking on fresh mill 
supplies. 

A few inquiries were réceived by the 
local durum mill from outside buyers, re- 
sulting in booking a spotted car lot busi- 
ness. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 18-84 ..ncccccccccces 20,020 54 
Previous week .......+.+++:. 15,290 41 
WORE BOG ccevcccccecccocccee 18,020 49 
Two years AZO ......sseeee 7,625 20 


Quotations, Dec. 24, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Dene WEGORE si cesses $7.20@7.55 $7.80@8.05 
Second patent ....... 6.70@7.10 7.45@7.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 
NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes, of the Ames-Barnes 
Co., New York, was here four days last 
week, leaving in time to be with his 
family for Christmas. 


The Board of Trade and mill and ele- 
vator offices were closed on Dec. 24, 
but mill and elevator plants operated. 
All were closed Dec. 26. 


Demand for barley for export is such 
that about 125,000 bus have been worked 
to go all-rail. The rate from Duluth to 
New York is 34c per 100 lbs. 


Shipping of grain from Duluth by rail 
has already begun. Considerable flax- 
seed has gone to Milwaukee. Wheat is 
also being shipped to Minneapolis and 
interior mills. 

F. G. Carison. 
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Milling in the United States During the 


1926-27 Crop Year 
By Alonzo E. Taylor 


From “Wheat Studies” of the Food Research Institute 


HE past year was the best season 
enjoyed by American millers since 
the war. This was due to a fortui- 
tous combination of favorable factors. 
The crop was generous, for the most 
part was harvested expeditiously and in 
good condition, and was well propor- 
tioned for the manufacture of bread 


flour. (The crop of durum, however, was . 


short; and the prices of semolina and 
alimentary pastes were out of line.) 
Millers were early in position to make 
large purchases of unusually good wheat 
at relatively favorable prices. The total 
grinding of the year, according to our 
best estimate, was 555,000,000 bus, an 
excess of 12,000,000 over that of the pre- 
vious year; but flour production was 
proportionately large—119,400,000 bbls, 
against 115,400,000. An unusual pro- 
portion of the annual flour production 
was sold and ground during the first 
three months of the year; in the last 
quarter millers complained of low sales, 
disregarding the extraordinary sales 
made during the first quarter. 

All regions did not share equally in 
the large outturn. The Buffalo mills 
had the largest relative gain. The mills 
of the southwestern region enjoyed a 
remarkable year; flour mills in Kansas 
City (Mo.), Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma turned out nearly 31,000,000 
bbls flour, an outstanding record. Those 
of the southeastern and Pacific soft 
wheat region enjoyed a high level of out- 
turn. In the northwestern spring wheat 
region the outturn was apparently up to 
the level of 1925-26, despite a smaller 
number of mills operating and a small 
crop of spring wheat. 

The operations of the year were prof- 
itable to milling companies beyond the 
measure indicated by a bare compari- 
son of wheat and flour prices. The par- 
ticular circumstances supporting profits 
were high yield of flour, low premiums 
on protein, and high prices for millfeed. 
The average barrel of flour required only 
4.57 bus wheat, whereas in the previous 
year it took 4.64; the flour outturn of 
the year required some 7,000,000 bus 
less wheat than would have been re- 
quired with the quality of the crop of 
the previous year. Premiums on pro- 


tein were relatively low, partly on ac- 
count of the even quality in the differ- 
ent regions and the high yield of flour, 
but particularly on account of the large 
proportion of high grade wheat in the 
hard winter wheat crop. 

Prices of millfeed were out of line up- 
ward practically throughout the entire 
year, also out of line with the prices 
of coarse grains. Of course a high yield 
of flour meant a low yield of millfeed, 
but it was strong demand and not short 
supply that brought the high price. 
These circumstances made it possible for 
the huge advance sales of flour on con- 
tract made during the first three months 
of the crop year to be carried through 
with unusual profits to millers as a 
whole, Some companies naturally profit- 
ed more than others; some, indeed, prof- 
ited little. Even under favorable cir- 
cumstances, sound capital structure and 
efficient management had their influence 
on profits. 

Whether or not flour exports were a 
factor in the year’s prosperity is a diffi- 
cult question. Exports in 1926-27 were 
13,400,000 bbls—a figure lower than in 
any year since the war, 1925-26 except- 
ed; and 1925-26 was a distinctly unfa- 
vorable year on account of the small 
crop and relatively high prices of wheat. 
On the whole, American flour exports are 
tending to decline; but this may have no 
great bearing on the prosperity of the 
American milling industry. We incline 
to the view that much of the flour sold 
in Europe in 1926-27 meant small or 
negligible profits to American millers; 
the comparative cheapness of Ameri- 
can flour in Europe supports our infer- 
ence, though sales made early in the 
year may have proved remunerative. In 
any event, it seems probable that do- 
mestic, not export, business was the sig- 
nificant factor for the fortunate position 
of American milling in 1926-27, 

Our flour exports to Europe increased 
over those of 1925-26 in striking con- 
trast with the flour exports of Canada, 
which declined. Similarly, our flour ex- 
ports to China increased, while those of 
Canada declined, against which must be 
set a failure in our flour trade with 
Japan. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The domestic flour market remains 
dull, with little chance for improvement 
until January. Export buyers seem less 
interested than for the past fortnight, 
and the volume of foreign business is 
smaller. Kansas City mills booked 
around 40 per cent of capacity last week. 

Orders are small, indicating that buy- 
ers believe the present market level either 
will be maintained in the coming few 
months or lowered. Most sales made 
during the week were for delivery in 
January or February, but there were a 
few for December. 

There was one exception to the gen- 
eral dullness. A large Kansas City mill 
booked 30,000 bbls one day last week. 
As a whole, however, mill bookings are 
little better than a fortnight ago. 

Export.—European business is lighter. 
One interior mill is reported to have 
booked a 1,000-bag order in the United 
Kingdom, but this is an exception, as 
there is little business being done there. 
Trade with Holland and Denmark was 
quieter than, in the previous week. The 
West Indies are fair customers. Central 
America is in the market for small lots. 
First clear is quoted at $4.60@5 bbl, 
basis bulk, Kansas City; second clear, 
$4@4.40; export straight, $5.40@5.60. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions were 
somewhat better last week than in the 
previous one. Production amounted to 
77 per cent of capacity, a decline of 7 
per cent from that of the preceding 
week. It is quite likely, in view of the 
improvement in directions, that in the 
coming week there will be a larger pro- 
duction. 

Flour Quotations.—Prices are virtually 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 24, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.85@7.55 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.40@7.05; straight, $6.20@ 
6.90; first clear, $4.90@5.30; second clear, 
$4.30@4.70. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 330,360 163,657 46 
Previous week .. 330,360 185,491 56 
Year ago ...a... 360,660 209,800 57 
Two years ago... 367,560 162,692 44 
Five-year average (same week)..... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 
KANSAS CITY 
Dec, 18-24 ....... 196,500 151,553 77 
Previous week .. 196,500 166,408 84 
YOOr AGO ..cccee 175,500 117,504 67 
Two years ago... 151,500 85,086 56 
Five-year average (same week).... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 64 
WICHITA 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 62,400 33,434 62 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,518 62 
Year ago ....... 62,400 42,084 67 
Two years ago... 62,400 20,900 34 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 47,400 25,369 53 
Previous week .. 47,400 11,641 24 
Year ago ....... 47,400 27,705 58 
Two years ago... 47,400 33,253 70 
SALINA 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 46,200 40,195 87 
Previous week .. 46,200 38,504 83 
Year ago ....... 37,800 25,000 62 
Two years ago... 45,000 25,288 56 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 29,700 24,316 81 
Previous week .. 29,700 23,142 77 
Year ago ....... 29,700 19,300 65 
Two years ago... 29,400 16,730 56 
OMAHA 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 27,300 22,196 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,113 88 
Wee GD ccscccs 27,300 19,522 71 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,286 70 








PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


OG, BG 005466 005. 00nh 04000669200 eechs 36 
POOCUe WOU con tcccnteceeséceseseues 40 
WORF GOD cc csvevevsedeeeccvscresevnssee 33 


Of the mills reporting 5 reported do- 
mestic business active, 2 fair and 54 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
20,848 bbls last week, 25,200 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,505 a year ago and 5,098 
two years ago. 


FEDERAL BANK MILLING FIGURES 


The Tenth District Federal Reserve 
Bank summarizes flour production fig- 
ures for the Southwest as follows: 

With the inventory period near at 
hand and new bookings of flour orders 
seasonally lighter, milling operations in 
this district were reduced in November 
to an average of 64.6 per cent of full- 
time capacity, compared with 75 per 
cent in October and 78 in November, 
1926. The output of flour fell 16.5 per 
cent below that for October, and 16.6 
per cent below that for the same month 
in the preceding year. Statistics of flour 
production compiled from The North- 
western Miller’s direct reports are here 
shown: 








-———-Barrels———_,, 

c 1927 ‘ 1926 

November October Nov'ber 

BRORIGOR ccccccce 124,411 132,627 123,774 
Kansas City ..... 660,053 742,790 622,925 
GURGRR vecveccces 102,965 107,697 98,107 
GOREN cecccsccces 168,401 185,051 146,773 
St. Joseph ....... 109,335 190,010 185,783 
ae 153,367 193,135 213,365 
GED ccccvecece 683,308 845,417 1,008,790 
THORNS ciicacees 2,001,840 2,396,727 2,399,517 


NOTES 


Port A. Johnson, of the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co., spent the holidays at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

F. M. Burton, of F. M. Burton & Co., 
Galveston, Texas, was in Kansas City 
last week. 


A. D. McKelvy and A. L. McKelvy, 
sales representatives of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., are visiting the home 
office of their company. 


Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, re- 
turned last week from Los Angeles, 
where he has been the past fortnight 
visiting his branch office. 


Professor George A. Dean, of the 
etymology department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
was in Kansas City last week. 


C. L. Magee, export sales manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., plans 
to sail from New York City, Jan. 2, on 
a business trip to the West Indies. 


H. R. Salisbury, acting manager of 
the Kansas City office of the Calcyanide 
Co., is visiting the gulf ports. He ex- 
pects to be gone until early in January. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is 
visiting his family in Minneapolis. He 
intends to return to Kansas City on 
Jan. 1, 


Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
is expected to return this week from a 
trip to the West Indies and Central 
America. 


L. W. Cotton, Mississippi representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., and 
R. H. Moran, of the Memphis office, 
were in Kansas City last week visiting 
the home office. 

J. Kirk, Pennsylvania representative 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., J. W. 
West, Jr., Illinois and Indiana repre- 
sentative, F. McCoy, of the Chicago of- 
fice, and Guy Hamm, Michigan repre- 
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sentative, visited the home office last 
week. 


Lewis W. Sanford, of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from John Kellogg, former 
president of the now defunct Armour 
Grain Co. 


The experimental mill at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
is being enlarged. Dean Swanson has 
ordered two rolls from the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and a 
wheat washer and centrifugal reel from 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


E. R. Jones, vice president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 
in Jamestown, N. Y., last week, making 
a final inspection of the D. H. Grandin 
Milling Co.’s plant which his company 
built. It also has just finished work on 
the 75,000-bu concrete elevator of the 
Paris (Texas) Milling Co. 

62 wD 


ATCHISON 


Flour millers noted considerable in- 
terest in future bookings last week. Mills 
claimed sales running around 75 per cent 
of capacity, which is very good during 
the holiday season. No large buyers are 
in the market, with the exception of some 
who want soft wheat products. Shipping 
directions continue slow, but mills are 
able to operate at about the same ca- 
pacity that they have been doing for the 
last fortnight. 

Export business is limited to sales of 
first and second clears, 

Quotations, Dec. 23, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent, $7.10@7.30 bbl; 
straight, $6.70@6.95; first clear, $5.15@ 
5.40. 


NOTES 


Local millers report that the growing 
wheat is suffering from lack of moisture. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., visited J. W. Blair 
in a Kansas City hospital last week, 
where he is taking treatments for rheu- 
matism. 

ow? 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour demand is very dull, due to the 
nearness of inventory time, and millers 
expect no appreciable change until the 
middle of January. Virtually all present 
buying is from hand to mouth. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 22: hard wheat flour, short 
patent $7.30@7.40 bbl; soft wheat flour, 
short patent $7.50@7.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.90. 

NOTES 


The Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce is considering the erection of a 
1,000,000-bu grain elevator. 

Otto Zalabak, wealthy grain dealer of 
Kingfisher, Okla., left his home Dec. 14, 
on a business trip to El Reno. Two 
days later his car was found near Yukon 
with a bullet hole through the back, and 
with blood stains on cushions and wind- 
shield. Mr. Zalabak has not yet been 
found. He carried $550 in cash and a 
check for $1,200 at the time of his dis- 
appearance. 

Ox ww: 


HUTCHINSON 


Very little new business materialized 
last week, but shipping directions con- 
tinued to come in freely, and operations 
increased slightly. Domestic buyers 
showed little interest, but there was some 
improvement in foreign inquiry, and 
clears and cut straight were sold to con- 
tinental Europe and the islands. Most 
specifications call for shipment, so that 
the flour will arrive soon after the first 
of the year when inventories are out 
of the way. Quotations, Dec. 23, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.60 bbl; straight, $6.60@7.10; first 
clear, $5.50@5.70. 

NOTES 

George Ort, Illinois representative of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., is 
spending the holidays at Charleston, W. 
Va. 


Lawrence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a five weeks’ trip through 
eastern states. 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., an- 
ticipates much improved buying after 
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the first of the year, followin 
through the central states. 


J. H. Turner, representative jn New 
Mexico and Arizona, visited the Offices 
of the Newton (Kansas) Mill & Eleva. 
tor Co. last week. 

io 2 2) 


SALINA 


Salina mills are making few new book- 
ings. Shipping directions are fair, Quo- 
tations, Dec. 21, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b 
Kansas City: short patent, $7@7.40 bbl. 
$5 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70@ 


* * 


E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co, 
joined his family at Arkansas City ]ast 
week, and accompanied them on a trip 
into Oklahoma. 

Ooo 


CONVENTION PLANNED BY 
MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Preliminary arrange- 
ments for the 1928 annual convention of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
were made at a meeting of the directors 
of the organization in this city on Dee, 
14, They selected April 23-25 as the 
dates of the convention, and the Jeffer- 
son Hotel as headquarters. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, Mo, 
president of the association, presided at 
the meeting. Before adjourning he ap- 
pointed the following convention com- 
mittees: program, Michael Hoffmann, St. 
Louis, chairman, E. A. Tuschmidt, St. 
Louis, William Markwardt, Joplin, W. 
G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis; arrangements, 
Herman’ Hirschfeldt, chairman, E. 
Schaumberg, Frank Beckman, William 
Hoerr, all of St. Louis. 

Several people prominent in the bak- 
ing industry have been invited to address 
the convention, and plans are being laid 
to work up a large attendance. 


O2O%w«? 


BLACK & WHITE MILLING CO. 
WILL REBUILD FEED PLANT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Announcement has 
been made by E, C. Andrews, president, 
of a change in the name of the Black 
& White Milling Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., to the Always-A-Head Mills, Inc. 

The new name corresponds with the 
brand names of the various feeds manu- 
factured by the company, and provides 
an excellent tie-up for the merchandising 
of its products. Mr. Andrews said tliat 
there would be no change in the firm's 
organization. 

Plans have practically been completed 
for rebuilding the company’s mill, which 
was burned last fall. Mr. Andrews said 
that the new plant will be much larger 
than the old one, and will be one of the 
finest and most modern feed mills in the 
country. 


& a trip 
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COLD WEATHER DAMAGES WHEAT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The weekly report 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
says that the wheat crop was poorly pre- 
pared for zero temperatures it exper! 
enced last week. Late seeding of a large 
acreage upon loose, poorly prepared seed 
beds, an acute shortage of surface mols- 
ture resulting in late germination and re- 
tarded plant growth, together with grass- 
hopper and Hessian fly ravages, have 
been factors adversely affecting pr0s- 
pects for 1928. Oklahoma reports also 
state that wheat in that state is not pro- 
tected against the weather, and that no 
moisture in appreciable quantities has 
fallen since September. 

‘2 2 2) 
NEW KANSAS POOL PLAN 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Co- 
operative Wheat Marketing Association 
will give farmers the option of two plans 
next season. Under the old contract, 
wheat was held in a seasonal pool and 
only a small part of the returns went to 
the farmer early in the season. The new 
contract calls for a daily pool, and farm- 
ers co-operating with it will receive ® 
larger per cent of their money imme 
diately. According to John V esecky, 
president of the association, one half i 
the wheat will be held in the og 
pool, and the other half put into the 
daily pool. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Practically no change occurred in the 
flour market last week, business being 
limited to scattered orders to care for 
depleted stocks. Supplies are thought to 
be low, particularly in the South, and 
millers are anticipating improved buy- 
ing conditions after the first of the year. 
Shipping instructions were fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Outside of scat- 
tered orders for immediate shipment, lit- 
tle activity was noticed last week. Buy- 
ing continues to be largely on a current 
basis, and because of that fact millers 
believe that after Jan. 1 a steady, though 
possibly somewhat limited, buying pe- 
riod will set in. Shipping instructions 
were fair last week, and few bookings 
remain in mills’ hands. 

Hard Wheat Flour—This grade was in 
very light demand last week. Bakers’ 
earlier season’s bookings have lasted 
longer than anticipated. Efforts on the 
part of mills to get shipping instructions 
have been generally successful. 

Export Trade—Cables from Europe 
continue to indicate that local exporters 
are facing difficulty in meeting quota- 
tions from other sections. Business done 
last week was limited to scattered sales. 
Old bookings are light, and an im- 
proved condition is expected within the 
next few weeks, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 24: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.10 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $5.20@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.10, straight $5.90@6.30, 
first clear $5.30@5.80; spring first pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.70, first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

me. ABE. an cdvv'enéeseade 26,800 44 
Previous week .......esee% 26,600 44 
Beer OOO vcccccusesens cen 26,000 43 
Two years ago ........sa 24,000 37 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WR, GRO Seis Ris + 43,000 50 
Previous week 44,800 52 
: | rae 40,800 47 
TWO YOUTH GOO... ».cccccece 33,300 38 


NEW OFFICERS NOMINATED 


The nominating committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has posted the follow- 
ing as its selection for officers of the 
organization during the coming year: 
president, Fred B. Chamberlain; first 
vice president, John H. Caldwell; sec- 
ond vice president, Harry H. Langen- 
berg; directors, Charles E. Valier, Rog- 
er P. Annan, William T. Brooking, 
George S. Milnor, J. D. Mullally, Ader- 
ton Samuel and S. A. Whitehead. 


NOTES 


The northern terminus of the Federal 
Barge Line has been moved from St. 
Louis to Cairo, Ill., for the winter, 


C. F. LaBarge, who for the past 16 
years has been connected with various 
St. Louis cake bakeries, is now city 
— manager for the Plant Flour Mills 


The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association met in 
St. Louis last week to complete arrange- 
ments for the semiannual meeting of 
bad Gpenisstion at Belleville, Ill, on 


Pray = C. Sowden, president of the 
ew Era Milling Co. Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited his company’s general 
representative, Peter Derlien, in St. 


Louis, last week, on his way home from 
a business trip through the South. 


AA 
MEMPHIS 


Very little business was done in flour 
last week. Quotations are stationary 
and there appears a general desire to 
keep stocks at a minimum until after 
Jan. 1. Satisfactory conditions and the 
general lightness of stocks encourage ex- 
pectation of freer buying after Jan. 1. 

Quotations, Dec. 24, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.35; western soft patent $6.85@7, semi- 
hard patent $6.35, blended 95 per cent 
patent $6.75@6.85; spring wheat short 
patent $7.90@8, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.30@ 
7.60, standard patent $6.75@7.05. 


NOTES 
K. P. Aitken, jobbing department 

manager for the Red Star Milling Co., 

Wichita, Kansas, was here recently. 

E. L. Luibel, flour and feed broker, 
has returned from Springfield, Ohio, 
where he attended the funeral of a 
brother. 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co., has gone to Texarkana, 
Ark., to spend the holidays with a daugh- 
ter. 


At the annual election of the Memphis 
Grain and Hay Association these officers 
were chosen: Charles G. Robinson, presi- 
dent; Harry C. Mills, vice president; 
Charles B. Stout, A. J. Donelson, S. F. 
Clark and F. Heckle, directors; James 
McGinnis, secretary. The majority of 
them are engaged in handling millfeed 
and other mill products. 


GeorcGe WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The baking trade is too busy with holi- 
day business to be interested in buying 
flour except for pressing needs. Sales 
last week were very small. Exporters 
reported little activity, and Latin Amer- 
ica was quiet. Porto Rico, which has 
been a moderate outlet for flour, has 
slumped in requirements. The lower 
price of rice is said to have affected 
flour buyers there, exporters pointing 
out that Porto Ricans are great rice 
consumers. European exports reached 
only 2,485 bags during the week, Ham- 
burg taking 1,335, Reval 500 and Copen- 
hagen 650. 

Flour prices, Dec. 22: 


c— Winter, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.20 $6.80 $8.20 
95 per cent ....... 7.35 6.55 6.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.20 7.05 
Get wcceccace TTT 7.10 6.00 7.00 
Firat clear ....c.ce esos 5.80 6.00 
Second clear ...... cee 5.50 4.95 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Porto Rico continues to figure strongly 
in the rice market, having taken 24,000 
pockets last week through this port. Ex- 
ports to Europe and South America were 
fair. Trading locally continued light. 
The following figures were posted, Dec. 
22: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 22......... 420,065 444,567 

Same period, 1926 ........ 381,447 657,567 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 22 ........ 38,757 199,496 

Same period, 1926 ........ 67,883 253,882 


A total of 23,907 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Dec. 22, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Havana, 830 
bags; Panama City, 520. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 


vana, 450; Vera Cruz, 250; Panama City, 
8,510. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,150; Progreso, 
1,000; Matanzas, 260; Cardenas, 450; 
Sagua la Grande, 425; Caibarien, 480; 
Nuevitas, 530. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 880; Trux- 
illo, 80; Manzanillo, 375; Santiago, 600; 
Belize, 257; Stann Creek, 80; Livingston, 
120; Cozumel, 105; Puerto Limon, 385; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Buenaventura, 50; 
Tumaco, 75; Panama City, 310; Bahia de 
Caraquez, 100; Antofagasta, 840; Colon, 
456; Guayaquil, 1,650; San Jose, 4,438; 
Guatemala City, 1,201. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 22: 


Destination— Destination— 


Antofagasta ... 840 Manzanillo ..... 730 
ASOGIDO wcccsece 100 Matanzas ...... 260 
P* Mee 50 Nuevitas ....... 530 
Bahia de Panama City....3,820 

Caraquez..... 100 Paramaribo .... 88 
WOMBO .crcseses 257 Pointe-a-Pitre ..1,395 
Buenaventura .. BO PORSS cvccccsccs 550 
Caibarien ...... 480 Port au Prince..1,110 
Cardenas ...... 450 Progreso ....... 1,000 
eee 220 Puerto Cabello.. 550 
GR. seccceccss 456 Puerto Castella. 97 
Copenhagen .... 650 Puerto Limon... 385 
Cosumel ....... 105 Punta Arenas .. 50 
Curacao ........ 100 Reval .......... 500 
Fort de France. 150 Sagua la Grande 425 
Guatemala City.1,201 San Jose ....... 4,438 
Guayaquil ...... 2,124 San Juan ...... 850 
Hamburg ...... 1,335 Santiago ....... 675 
FEAVGRE 2.200005 ©, 260 BOO coscccocece 20 
CO Ee BOG ‘DRUMS 2. ccctes 80 
La Guayra ..... G20 TUMAROS 66 vcece 75 
Livingston ..... 120 Vera Cruz ..... 250 


In addition to the above, there was a 


1231 


total of 49,540 bus wheat sent through 
this port, as follows: to Bremen, 48,000 
bus; Havana, 1,540. Hamburg took 17,- 
142 bus rye. 


NOTES 


The Gulf Flour Mills, Inc., has filed 
a dissolution of charter. 

The Galveston Bagging Co. has 
changed its name to the Burka Bagging 
Co., Inc. 

Mr. Nordyke, manager of the Morgan 
City (La.) Wholesale Grocery Co., was 
in New Orleans last week. 

H. L. O’Bannon, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., has returned from a two 
months’ trip through Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 

R, A. Sutnivan. 


BAKERY ENGINEERS PLAN 
CHICAGO MARCH MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 12-15. The committee in charge 
of convention plans has announced that 
there will be special low room rates, and 
fare and a half railroad tickets on the 
certificate plan. 


Switzerland neither imports nor ex- 
ports wheat flour to any appreciable 
extent. 
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The Yellow Sack Requirement of the Brazilian 
Flour Trade 
By Archibald J. Wolfe 


Manager Service Department, American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Underwriters, Inc. 


flour into Brazil have been rejected 

in recent years on an entirely novel 
pretext. There has apparently grown 
up a practice in Sao Paulo and other 
places in Brazil of marking sacks con- 
taining flour of first quality in yellow. 
All of the marks that appear on the sack 
are in that color. Without doubt this 
selection of colors to denote quality was 
accidental and arbitrary in the begin- 
ning, but consumers ultimately learned 
to differentiate in the quality by the 
color of the markings. 

In several instances, shippers of Amer- 
ican flour, not familiar with this cus- 
tom, found their shipments rejected for 
the reason of incorrect color markings or 
they had to settle claims made for re- 
sacking the flour. While these claims 
have generally coincided with a drop in 
the local price for flour, an independent 
and competent investigation made into 


G ‘four into shipments of high grade 





A NEW PEAK IN WORLD 
WHEAT ACREAGE 


WORLD wheat acreage reached a 

new peak in 1926, and the crop, 
outside of China, was over 4,200,000,- 
000 bus—a figure never exceeded ex- 
cept in 1915. These high figures, 
however, largely reflect the normal 
upward trend of wheat production 
rather than exceptional conditions 
during the year. Yields per acre, in 
general, were not exceptionally good 
or poor, though the winter wheat 
yield in the United States was un- 
usually high. No major wheat pro- 
ducer harvested a bumper crop, and 
none suffered severe crop failure. On 
the whole, crops in exporting coun- 
tries more than fulfilled their early 
promise, while those in importing 
countries fell somewhat below theirs; 
but there were no striking reversals 
of favorable prospects such as oc- 
curred in Argentina in 1925-26, and 
the notable improvement in North 
American crops took place early in 
the year. . Supplies of wheat were 
more normally distributed between 
exporting and importing countries 


than in either of the two preceding 
years.—From “Wheat Studies” of the 
Food Research Institute. 





the validity of the claim established the 
fact that it was technically correct. An 
independent investigator wrote thus about 
a customer in Sao Paulo: 

“Apparently he is technically correct 
in refusing to accept the shipment. 
There is a very defined custom in Sao 
Paulo of using yellow marking on a flour 
bag to indicate a first grade article, and 
a red marking to indicate second qual- 
ity. To put first quality in anything 
other than a bag with yellow markings 
creates a great deal of difficulty and 


. makes the sale practically impossible. 


His contention was that in this particu- 
lar instance the marking on the bag was 
neither yellow nor red and, consequently, 
would not be ‘understood. 

“I ‘have always known this to be a 
fact, but to check myself I interviewed 
several in the trade, and they confirmed 
what I have here stated. Of course, his 
moral position is another story. I showed 
him that he could resack the flour at a 
net cost of approximately 3$000 to him. 
This he refused to do, stating that the 
error was made by the exporter and he 
himself had given very clear instructions 
as to how the bags should be marked. 
He took advantage of a technicality, in 
view of the fact that the local price of 
flour had fallen.” 

In the investigation in the foregoing 
report, the flour was shipped in the buy- 
er’s private sacks, which were printed ac- 
cording to a sketch submitted. The speci- 
fications called for the print to be made 
in yellow color. The company which 
manufactured the bag and printed the 
sketch had its own idea of yellow, and 
chose orange. 

Thereupon the buyer refused the ship- 
ment, and while it was perfectly clear 
that his main reason for doing so was 
because the price of flour had meanwhile 
dropped, he had the shipper dead to 
rights. . 

The lessons derived from these in- 
stances which have caused shippers loss 
of money may be summed up as follows: 

1. Comply accurately with customers’ 
instructions when shipping to markets in 
which technicalities are resorted to when 
the market price drops. 

2. Take nothing for granted, and 
when shipping flour to any market, en- 
deavor to learn what, if any, are the local 
requirements, peculiarities, preferences, 
and idiosyncrasies connected with the 
merchandising of flour. 
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CHICAGO 


No interest was displayed last week 
in flour, and price concessions did not 
stimulate buying. The impression pre- 
vails that January should bring a much 
improved business, as stocks are not con- 
sidered heavy. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Practically no 
business is passing in northwestern 
brands. Jobbers are not adding to their 
holdings, and other car lot buyers also 
are holding off. Shipping directions are 
fair, and one large mill states it will not 
have any unfilled orders on Jan. 1. 

Hard Winter Flour.— Southwestern 
mill representatives say they expect a 
revival in business after inventories have 
been taken. Business passing is to 
those who need supplies badly, and some 
small sales to the retail trade. Directions 
are fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—More business was 
done last week in soft winters than bread 
flours. A pie baker took 1,000 bbls, and 
there were scattered sales of single cars. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 23: spring top 
patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.45@6.90, first clear $5.75@6.25, second 
clear $4.15@4.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.05, 95 per cent patent $6.25 
@6.75, straight $6.10@6.45, first clear 
$5.30@5.80; soft winter short patent 
$6.25@7, standard patent $5.80@6.30, 
straight $5.65@6, first clear $5.25@5.50. 

Durum.—Large sales were made in the 
fall, and these bookings are being re- 
duced. On Dec. 28, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 3%4c; No. 3 semolina, 34%2c; durum 
patent, 342@3%c; special grade, 3%c. 
Directions are satisfactory. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DOG, 1B]BE nnrccccccevcose 36,000 90 
Previous week .......+++5 36,000 90 
WOOF GOS ccccccvccoccscces 30,000 76 
TWO years ABO ....eeeeees 25,000 63 


NOTES 


F. B. Wells, of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago a few days 
last week. 


The two local flour mills were down 
Dec. 25-26, resuming operations the 
morning of Dec. 27. 


C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., visit- 
ed the trade here Dec. 21. 


J. Faulds, president of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., and his wife, spent 
the Christmas holidays with a son and 
his family at Jackson, Mich. 


J. S. Prendergast, Chicago sales man- 
ager for the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., left Dec. 23 to spend about 10 days 
at his old home at Philadelphia. 


C. F. Larsen, C. W. Lang and J. R. 
Rheinstrom, of the Chicago office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited rela- 
tives in Minneapolis over the holidays. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, spent 
most of last week visiting the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
his milling connections. 


Oscar F. Greiner, Illinois representa- 
tive of the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc., was in Chicago last week, and 
<xpected to spend the holidays with rela- 
tives at Davenport, Iowa. 


The W. E. Long Co. will give its an- 
nual Christmas party for its staff at the 


Sherman Hotel, the evening of Dec. 29. 
There will be a dinner, followed by 
dancing and several forms of entertain- 
ment. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








C. C. Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, last week extended Yuletide 
greetings to all members, and expressed 
his appreciation for the hearty co-opera- 
tion given him the past year. The year 
1927 was very active for the Chicago 
Flour Club, the membership now being 
the largest in the club’s history, and the 
meetings have established new attendance 
records, 


A semiannual meeting of branch man- 
agers of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., will be held at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Dec. 28. Among those expected 
to be present are C. M. Hardenbergh, 
manager; J. Juul, sales manager; E. J. 
Long, Missouri-Kansas sales manager, 
Kansas City; W. C. Mansfield, Pitts- 
burgh; W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis; S. E. 
Marcott, De Pere, Wis; J. L. Schofield, 
Memphis; J. R. Moreland, Cleveland; C. 
C. Anthon and Grant C. De Groat, Chi- 
cago. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in stocks in the hands of the 
trade. Many believe they are light, but 
one miller reported that those of his cus- 
tomers were much heavier than a year 
ago, and he does not look for any busi- 
ness during January. Operators here 
think that if there is a fair break in 
January, there may be some buying, but 
the buyers will not purchase unless they 
can secure lower prices. The trade is 
not ordering out any flour on contracts. 
The lower limits declined 20c last week, 
while the higher limits remained un- 
changed. Kansas patent continues to top 
spring wheat flour on the lower limits 
and the difference between the top limits 
is not great, with spring wheat flour 
about 25c higher. 

Quotations, Dec. 23: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.35@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.05@7.10, first clear $5.75@ 
6.45, and second clear $4.45@5.15, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. , 

Kansas buyers are not taking any- 
thing, and the small bakers seemed to 
have sufficient for holiday demands. The 
trade has normal ~ on hand for 
the inventory period. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow, and no improvement is 
anticipated until well into January. The 
market was l5c lower than the previous 
week on the lower limits, while the top 
ones remained unchanged. The differen- 
tial between the top prices of spring 
wheat flour and Kansas flour is only 25c, 
and Kansas operators feel this is to their 


disadvantage. Quotations, Dec. 23: fancy . 


brands hard winter wheat flour $6.80@ 
7.15 bbl, straight $6.40@6.90, and first 
clear $5.30@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Jacob J. Gamsky, who conducted a 
flour and feed business at Menasha, 
Wis., for several years, died on Dec. 22. 


The amendment to the rules of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce to 
eliminate the 50 per cent division of the 
commission on cash grain to active mem- 
bers was voted down at the special elec- 
tion last week. 


Joseph W. Connor, Superior, Wis., has 
been reappointed as grain and warehouse 
commissioner by Governor Zimmerman. 
His term expires in February. The new 
term will run three years. The present 
members of the commission are John 
Bardon, U. N. Scott, and Mr. Connor. 


Albert R. Taylor, former manager at 
Milwaukee for the Armour Grain Co., 
and who has been with the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Chicago, since the 
dissolution of the Armour company, is 
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returning to the Milwaukee exchange as 
representative of F. S. Lewis & Co., 
Chicago. 

Rye and wheat led all commodities 
shipped to foreign ports from Milwaukee 
during the second quarter of 1927, a re- 
port by the department of commerce 
shows. Rye valued at $7,071,501 was 
sent to Europe, and wheat valued at 
$6,557,998 was shipped. Oats, meal, and 
rolled oats valued at $1,234,210 were 
among the commodities. 


December 28, 192? 


The milling industry has been poi. 
fied that all employers ‘eiuiing under = 
workmen’s compensation laws of the 
state must carry compensation insy;. 
ance on their employees. The state jp. 
dustrial commission has announced that 
it intends to prosecute all violations 
Failure to insure is a misdemeanor and 
punishable by a maximum fine of $199 
per day, or not less than 30 days or more 
than six months in the county jail. 


L. E. Meyer, 
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“Michelangelo of the Bakery” 


OT long ago, in these columns, 

Thomas J. Malone quite rightly 

deplored the tendency of Ameri- 
cans to become “unduly repressive of 
honest enthusiasm over good things to 
eat.” To check and counteract this at- 
titude he strongly recommended the 
launching of an “Eat More of Every- 
thing” campaign. Helmer Oleson wrote: 
“There was one Charles Dickens who 
went to the Greenwich Fair and bought 
some of Mrs. Macklain’s buttered muf- 
fins, a loaf of gingerbread, pickled sal- 
mon, and wilks from the old-fashioned 
vendors, and spiced nuts which he tied 
up in his handkerchief to bring home 
with him. And what are the paltry civic 
banquets of today compared to the pub- 
lic dinners of the England of Dickens— 
oceans of turbot and lobster sauce, 
mountains of jelly, gigantic plum pud- 
dings with sprigs of holly on top, and 
mince pies floating in brandy !” 

If it is true that today the consump- 
tion of food has degenerated into a 
“prosaic, unpoetic, unromantic, jejune 
business,” it is at least heartening to 
observe that the contemporary magazines 
are coming to devote increasing attention 
to things gustatory. 

George Rector, author of “The Girl 
from Rector’s” and son of the founder 
of the famed restaurant of that name, 
in a recent issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, writing of “A Cook’s Tour,” 
gave attention to things which bring de- 
light to those who, like the Count of 
Monte Cristo, would live on “macaroni 
at Naples, polenta at Milan, olla pod- 
rida at Valencia, pilan at Constantinople, 
karrick in India, and swallows’ nests in 
China.” Mr. Rector wrote of the Ital- 
ians who, like the French, excel not only 
in architecture, painting and the crea- 
tion of fine wines, but in the arts culi- 
nary as well. He said, in part: 

“If you ask an Italian restaurateur the 
name of the best dish in his ristorante, 
his mustachios vibrate in indignation and 
he says, “They’re all best. He starts 
right in with the superlative and works 
up to the climax. So far as pasta is 
concerned he is right, for a good Italian 
chef can do more with flour, eggs and 
butter than a sailor can with a rope. He 
makes it into all kinds of ravioli for 
use in soup, entrees, sauces and desserts. 
The average English or French chef 
kneading dough is just a cook pummeling 
soggy flour, but an Italian chef perform- 
ing the same operation is a Michelangelo 
in the bakery. He mixes his ingredients 
like an alchemist, pats the dough like a 
doctor comforting a patient, suddenly 
transforms himself into a.sculptor and 
proceeds to model the mass into delicate 
statuary. There are hundreds of varie- 
ties of ravioli, including macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, perciatelli and tortellini, each 
chef claiming the winning recipe. 

“The best form of pasta is fettuccine, 
and some of the finest fettuccine is pub- 
lished by Alfredo, Cavaliere della Corono 
d’Italia, whose ancestral ristorante is on 
the Via della Scrofa, Rome. Alfredo 
doesn’t make fettuccine. He doesn’t 
cook fettuccine. He achieves it. 

“Fettuccine is only flour, egg and 
water, even as the world is only land, 
sunlight and sea. In the sublimity of 
our progressive ignorance over here, we 
would call it noodles, which is a terrible 
name. I never did like that word 
‘noodle.’ It sounds like the muttering of 
a wet toad. But when you say fettuc- 
cine the sound is like the rippling of a 
clear mountain stream rolling over gold 
flecked pebbles to the valley below.” 

Mr. Rector observed Alfredo make 


fettuccine in his laboratory. 
scribes the scene: 

“He put a kilo of flour—which is two 
and one fifth pounds—into a_ porcelain 
mixing bowl. Then he dropped in five 
yolks of eggs, a glass of water and a 
little salt. He kneaded the mixture long 
and vigorously, and then rolled it out 
very thin. It was then cut into long 
strips and hung over a line, like wash on 
Monday morning, to dry out. It is still 
raw dough, for Alfredo never cooks it 
until it is ordered. The cooking is an- 
other operation.” 

Mr. Rector switches from the subject 
of Alfredo to describe the window dis- 
play of a grocery store near by, ex- 
plaining that the “artistic effect is built 
up by all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
The bread also arrives in all shapes and 
conditions of solidity. The gressino is 
the long stick of bread which you dip 
into your soup or poke around in your 
spaghetti. The biggest loaf of bread is 
like the cornerstone of a municipal build- 
ing.” 

Now the scene shifts to the manner of 
consuming the delicious fettuccine: 

“With the aid of an intelligent index 
finger, you are on your way to fettuc- 
cine. That’s the next item on the bill 
of sale, and you cannot go wrong on it. 
You are as certain of election as a Tam- 
many man in Manhattan. You breathe 
in an aroma of perfume from the ovens 
of Olympus, and as it gets stronger a 
waiter hustles into the room with a plat- 
ter held aloft in a manner that indicates 
it must contain costly jewels for the 
shah. As he enters, a violin sobs an 
obbligato from an adjacent opera, and 
he sets the dish down on your table while 
the violin sobs on. You take a look at 
the dish and sob too. It’s only a lot 
of dough balls! 

“Not exactly dough balls, as it is 
shaped like ribbon, but, nevertheless, it’s 
merely hot dough. It may be fettuc- 
cine to the king, but it’s only tape to 
you, and you are no tape worm. It’s 
piled high on the platter, and as the 
waiter sets it down he steps back with a 
nimble smile and an introductory ges 
ture of his hand which says: 

“‘Rome is built on seven hills. Look! 
Here is the eighth hill!” 

But the diner’s hopes are raised to 
the seventh heaven when the maestro 
comes to his table with a dish of grated 
Parmesan cheese and begins to operate 
on the fettuccine. 

“He spreads the cheese over the fet- 
tuccine, not like a farmer sowing corm 
but as a little flower girl spreading 
white roses in front of an advancing 
bridal couple. . . . He bows over the 
fettuccine like John Philip Sousa bend- 
ing to an expectant audience. Then, 
with a flourish of fork and spoon, he 
operates on the fettuccine. He turns 
it over and over. . . . I have stirred 
many a dish of noodles in my time, but 
I must salute the maestro. . . . Every- 
body in the room was watching him as 
he stirred his millionth dish, as if it were 
his first. He exuded geniality ™ 
technic, and you couldn’t help absorb- 
ing some of his atmosphere.” : 

The fettuccine cost Mr. Rector po 
20c, but he asks: “What man mate 
standards of reckoning currency a 
place a valuation on the maestros > 
tuccine? Had you all the gold in ‘ 
world it would not enable you to my on 
form flour, eggs, butter and cheese hit 
a radiant, glorious mound of flashing 
fettuccine. I did not ask for 4 — 
dish. I knew that there is but one 84 
to Paradise.” 


He de. 
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TOLEDO 


Everybody, everywhere, has been pre- 
occupied with the coming of Christmas 
and, as a consequence, in the majority of 
cases the minimum amount of business 
was done last week. Some scattered buy- 
ing has been going on all the time, but 
this is usually enticed from its secret 
places by exceptionally low prices which 
leave one a little dazed as to how they 
can be made, and which many other 
mills are not able to meet. In other 
words, the business has been drifting to 
a low price basis. 

Stocks Believed Low.—That there 
should be any buying at all might be 
held as further evidence of the already 
alleged fact that stocks of flour have 
been allowed to run down to the vanish- 
ing point and that earlier bookings have 
been used up, following naturally in the 
wake of consistently conservative buying 
over a long period of time. Such a@ con- 
clusion might seem as not too great an 
outrage to logical thinking. 

This suggests the thought that possibly 
a condition is being brought about which 
would warrant the expectation of a little 
more activity after the first of the year. 
But, as one Toledo miller remarked in 
discussing this aspect of the case, ex- 
perience goes to’ show that one never 
can tell, and that it is difficult to make 
any definite forecasts about what the fu- 
ture may develop. At times in the past 
when it has seemed that the trade must 
be out of flour, it has finally been dis- 
covered that buyers still had flour com- 
ing from other mills and could get along. 

Outlook May Be Better—As a matter 
of fact, business has not been so com- 
pletely stagnant as it might have been. 
Not only have sales continued in a rather 
steady, if small, volume, but there have 
been uncovered, from time to time, cer- 
tain avenues into which flour should 
move in a comparatively short time. The 
significance of these developments should 
not be overlooked, and on them may be 
predicated a better outlook. Unfortu- 
nately, for the time being, these demands, 
and any movement of flour coming from 
them, have been taken care of, if at all, 
on the basis of price. 

Wheat May Be Cause.—Meantime, as 
a result of some let-up in the milling 
demand for wheat and other contributing 
factors, the wheat market has been tend- 
ing toward lower levels, although it has 
not broken through the previous lows 
established last October. This has been 
favorable for millers who still had wheat 
not sold into flour, but hedged in a Chi- 
cago future. They have been able to 
take advantage of the declines by cash- 
ing in on their hedging profits, giving 
part of them to their customers, and 
Selling flour based upon a price below 
the replacement value of the wheat. It 
is suspected that this may account for 
some of the low prices, and for the fact 
that some millers have done more busi- 
ness than others. Further declines may 
help to uncover more of this business, 
but millers must be getting near the end 
of any such available wheat stocks. 

Flour Prices Stable—Meantime the 
movement of soft wheat in this section 
continues light and, as the futures de- 
cline, the premium on cash wheat 
strengthens, and the price of flour with 
many mills must be figured on the cost 
of the cash article, not on the futures. 
Ever since the middle of October, the 
poe, of soft wheat flour at Toledo has 

en comparatively stable, ranging $6.25 
@6.50 bbl in 98's, f.o.b., mill. © Saad, 
which was at the high points during late 
August and early September, declined in 
the middle of November and then start- 
s up again, approaching previous high 
evels in middlings and equaling or ex- 
ceeding them in bran. 
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Flour 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
23, at $6.25@6.35 bbl, local springs $7, or 
lower on special sales, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 


Prices.— Soft winter wheat 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 88,800 55,057 62 
Previous week .. 156,900 110,256 70 

WORF OHO cccoces 36,600 14,840 40% 
Two years ago... 63,300 32,830 52 
Three years ago. 100,860 60,704 60 


NOTES 


C. E. Price, Cincinnati, has made a 
connection with the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., to represent it in 
Ohio. 

J. M. Bour & Co., flour brokers, have 
moved their office from the Nicholas 
Building to 323 Erie Street. Associated 
with Mr. Bour are R. M. Flaningam as 
representative in Ohio, and G. E. Amendt 
as representative in Michigan. 

Columbus, Ind., reports no wheat mov- 
ing; also that corn is hard to buy, and 
feeders are paying a premium for it. 
Haubstadt, Ind., says that there is no 
good corn in that section, and that 
cribbed corn is molding. Marion and 
Odon, Ind., also report no corn moving. 

The Indianapolis Star says in a re- 
cent report that in Marion County there 
are 2,422 farms, valued at $41,688,000, 
and on them are live stock worth $1,686,- 
000 and farm implements valued at $1,- 
181,000. Only 34 per cent of the farms 
are mortgaged, and the county enjoys 
almost the lowest rate of farm tenancy 
of any in the state. 


Ohio grain dealers, at a recent meet- 
ing, seemed to be of the opinion that not 
more than 50 per cent of a normal crop 
of corn had been raised, and reports 
gathered from Indiana and Illinois were 
more or less the same. Twenty-five per 
cent of the corn was estimated as being 
still in the shock, and some of it dam- 
aged beyond feeding value. Very little 
has been marketed to date. Some corn 
in cribs was reported as turning sour. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Only a fair flour business was report- 
ed last week. The local trade is rather 
nonplussed at the firm stand prices take, 
in view of the indifferent demand for the 
past two or three weeks. Millers are 
holding to their price levels, and few 
concessions are being made to force 
business. 

Some soft wheat flour sales are being 
made, but demand is rather subnormal. 
Immediate shipment orders of soft wheat 
grades are a little better than for hard 
wheat flour. Local millers can foresee 
no change in the hand-to-mouth system 
of buying that has prevailed for months. 
They believe the first six months of next 
year will see the same situation. 

Hard wheat flour customers appear to 
be scattered over a wide area. Prices 
are firm, and likely will show little varia- 
tion until after inventory. The milling 
trade is devoting most of its time to 
getting old orders off the books, and 
shipping directions during the past week 
have been fair. 

Export business is quiet, and no change 
is expected until after Jan. 1. Euro- 
pean buyers apparently have sufficient 
stocks for the time being. Some orders 
are being placed in Latin America, but 
for only small amounts. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Dec. 24: soft 
winter short patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight 
$5.75@6.15, first clear $5.25@5.70; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@7, straight 


$5.90@6.30, first clear $5.25@5.60; spring 
first patent $6.70@7.10, standard patent 
$6.40@6.80, first clear $5.80@6.25. 


NOTES 


The Harris Grain Co.’s elevator, Pen- 
dleton, Ind., burned recently. 


The Loogootee (Ind.) Milling & Grain 
Co. has been incorporated by Fred A., 
Ralph M. and E. I. Stewart. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the A. B. Martin Grain Co., 
Lafontaine, Ind. The corporation has 
an initial capital stock of $10,000. In- 
corporators are A. B., Josephine, J. C. 
F., Flora E., Oscar A. and Ruth Martin. 

T. Devaney. 
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ATLANTA 


Due to a break of about 15c bbl in 
flour prices, there was a slight improve- 
ment in sales last week. Booking of a 
few round lot bakery orders was re- 
ported by brokers and mill representa- 
tives. Jobbers and small bakers con- 
tinue to buy sparingly for current needs 
only. The outlook for January sales is 
very good, as flour stocks are about the 
lowest they have been in the Southeast 
at this season in two or three years. 

Flour sales the past three months in 
the Southeast have not been nearly as 
large as expected, for with cotton and 
other leading crops selling at unusually 
high prices, and purchasing power of 
southern farmers estimated at $300,- 
000,000 larger than last year, active busi- 
ness had been looked for the last quar- 
ter of the year. Soft wheat mills have 
done a fair business, but brokers and 
representatives of hard and spring wheat 
mills have had no active demand. South- 
eastern mills are operating better than 
the latter part of November, but pro- 
duction is below the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

All grades of flour were marked down 
15c last week. Quotations, Dec. 22, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.20@7.50 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.30, straight pat- 
ent $6.75@7.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.15, fancy patent $7.50@7.70, 
standard patent $7@7.30; spring wheat 


CWO JOJO 


H. WALLACE APPLEGATE IS 
GUEST AT TOLEDO DINNER 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—A complimentary din- 
ner was given to H. Wallace Applegate, 
retiring president of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange, at the Toledo Club, Dec. 
19, on the eve of his departure to join 
his family in New Mexico on a vacation. 

Mr. Applegate has been connected 
with the grain trade at Toledo for many 
years, and is now in charge of the grain 
department of the Mennel Milling Co. 

Among the speakers at the dinner 
were Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
David Anderson ond Harold Anderson, 
of the National Milling Co., and Kenton 
D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co. Tele- 


grams were read from several Chicago 
grain men, including L. F. Gates, Joseph 
Griffin, R. C. Winters and J. C. Husted, 
the latter formerly of Toledo. 


H. Wallace Applegate 
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short patent $7.50@7.75, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.65, straight patent $7.10@ 
7.40; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton soft white wheat flour, $7.15@7.40. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, formerly president 
of the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
stopped at southeastern points recently 
on his way home after a vacation trip 
to Florida. 


Among recent Atlanta visitors was 
E. C. Faircloth, Sr., president of the 
Cherokee Mills, Nashville, Tenn., who 
was en route to Cuba. He also will visit 
other Latin American countries. 


Joseph Hexter, who recently succeed- 
ed Harry Tipton as president of the 
Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, and 
Thomas Head, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, left Atlanta last week for New 
York to spend the Christmas holidays. 


W. Frank Birdsong, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, IIL, returned to Atlanta last week 
after an extended trip over this terri- 
tory. Logan T. Williamson, who former- 
ly handled the Sparks account in the 
Southeast as a broker, is no longer iden- 
tified with this company. 

Harotp F, Popwasxk1. 


AAW 
NASHVILLE 


Flour trade continues well sustained in 
the Southeast, December business being 
materially larger than the previous 
month’s. New business last week was 
almost 40 per cent of capacity of mills. 
Shipments on old contracts are good, 
and the bulk of the output of mills is 
being absorbed. Flour prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 24: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40 
@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.40@7.75; 
straights, $7.15@7.40; first clears, $6@ 
6.50. 


Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours was fair last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.25@7.75; standard and straight pat- 
ents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-24 ...... 131,820 89,814 68.1 

Previous week .. 148,520 102,625 68.9 
- Year ago ...cce. 164,820 97,973 69 
Two years ago... 171,720 116,538 67 
Three years ago. 162,420 99,453 61 


Joun LEIPEr. 
ww 


NORFOLK 


The holiday cut down demand for 
flour last week, though prices were little 
changed. Trading was dull. Quotations, 
Dec. 23: northwestern spring patents 
$7.80@8.30 bbl, second patents $7.35@ 
7.65; Kansas top patents $7.55@7.85, sec- 
ond patents $7.10@7.35; top winters 
$6.75@6.90, second patents $6.45@6.60; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $5.95@ 
6.10. 4 

The general merchandise department 
of the brokerage firm of Charles Syer & 
Co. has been sold to the Southgate Bro- 
kerage Co., Inc., of Norfolk, effective 
Jan. 1. The Syer concern, representing 
the American Sugar Refining Co., will 
concentrate on the distribution of sugar. 
The Southgate company will handle gro- 
ceries, flour, feeds, etc. 

Joseru A, Leste, Jr. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Holiday inertia has slowed down the 
flour market. A quick rise is expected, 
however, following the taking of inven- 
tories after Jan. 1. Quotations, Dec. 
28, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat, best patent $8 
bbl, first patent $7.50, straights $7; Kan- 
sas hard, $7.75; first clears, in jutes, 
$6.25, second clears $5.85. 

” o 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., entertained 300 
employees of the Igleheart and Phoenix 
mills at the annual Christmas party on 
Dec. 24. A banquet was served in the 
cafeteria of the Igleheart plant. 

C. M. Luwnory. 
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Loule, the Highball Dispenser 


Lower 7, Car 20, 
On Board Train from Winnipeg. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boarding the “Scotch Express” at 
Winnipeg on its way to Minneapolis, 
which, by the way, the railroad authori- 
ties call the Winnipeg Flyer, probably 
due to the passengers being up in the 
air, I was jostled by a loud and talkative 
inebriate who shouted to an official who 
had nothing to do with the railway, 
“Drawing Room A!” The uniformed gen- 
tleman who was seeing me off on the 
train corrected the souse by saying, “You 
probably mean ‘A Drawing Room,’ do 
you not?” 

To a man of that type and in that 
condition, this question was rather a 
stickler, especially since my friend was 
mistaken for the sleeping car conductor. 
However, that passed off all right, and 
it turned out that he really had a reser- 
vation for Drawing Room A, which we 
all hoped he would promptly occupy and 
lock himself in. No such luck! He just 
wandered from the bow to the stern, 
and vice versa, and you'd think he’d re- 
served “Train A,” judging by the nui- 
sance he made of himself. 

Naturally, he got into a controversy 
with the porter—those fellows always do. 
The porter, as is customary, offered to 
help him open up his baggage for cus- 
toms inspection, and then we all got an 
earful. He started the ball rolling by 
assuring every one on our train, and all 
passing trains, that he was a gentleman. 
Now this was advance news, and I inno- 
cently remarked that no one would 
suspect it. I did not address this remark 
to him, but to a fellow-passenger, and, 
despite my assuring him of his mistake, 
he did not believe me. This I gathered 
from some mumbling remarks which 
seemed to reflect my parentage. 

Had he been of a different type, I 
could have quoted Chilo, Seldon, and 
Cervantes respectively: 

(1) “When thou drinkest be not talka- 
tive, for thou wilt surely make mistakes.” 

(2) “’Tis not. the drinking that is to 
be blamed, but the excess.” 
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“Nick's” —Adventures on the «Scotch Gxpress” 


The Northwestern Miller’s Business Planager Takes a Trip to Winnipeg 


(3) “I drink when I have occa- 
sion, and sometimes when I have no 
occasion.” 

Thinking it over afterward, I was 
glad I kept such quotations to my- 
self, so I left the customs officer to 
deal with him, and all was quiet, 
except for a noise which sounded 


like broken glass or, rather, 
glass being broken—same 
thing, only another way of 
expressing it. 

We saw no more of him 
that day, but the next morning he had a 
pair of eyes resembling fried eggs,— 
cooked on both sides, top and bottom,— 
and in answer to my inquiry as to his 
health, he replied that he had a mouth 
on him like the bottom of a parrot’s 
cage. Not having kept a parrot, or 
even liking the squawking things, I did 
not venture to condole or compliment 
him, but acknowledged the remark by 
a courteous “Oh!” And that was the 
last we saw of him, and if I never see 
him again that will be soon enough. 

Again referring to my friend who was 
seeing me off on the train. He happened 
to be a high ranking officer in the Cana- 
dian military service, and his being mis- 
taken for a sleeping car conductor will 
give him another story to tell on himself 
for, after all, that is the secret of being 
a good story teller. Tell a man how 
smart you are and he’ll despise you, but 
tell him what an ass you are and he will 
have a good opinion of you, and so it 

oes. 

Watching the customs officials going 
through passengers’ baggage on trains 
between Winnipeg and the international 
border is interesting, and sometimes 
amusing. They are conscientious, cour- 
teous, and on to their jobs. If a pas- 
senger has a look resembling the Cat 
that had eaten the Canary, they spot 
him as a likely one who might have un- 
lawful “Scotch” concealed about his per- 
son or baggage. He then gets a thor- 
ough search. But if one keeps his coun- 
sel and answers such questions as are 
put to him, he is given no trouble at all. 
Silence is golden! 

Winnipeg is a nice city—it has fine 
hotels, well managed, which fact is 
vouched for by a large and discriminat- 
ing traveling American public. I always 
enjoy a visit there, and frankly admit 
the enjoyment of a good whisky and 
soda which does not have to serve a term 
in a laboratory before being consumed, 
thereby annulling all sentiment attached 
to that function. Getting a drink 
vouched for by a chemist has about as 
much sentiment as having your fiancée 
medically examined before leading her 
to the altar. That’s the way it strikes 
me, at least. ' 

There are some poor excuses for drinks 
running loose these days. A well-mean- 
ing friend offered me one a short time 
ago that tasted like a lamp wick, which 
reminds me of a funny thing I read in 
the New York Evening Post, written by 
Nunnally Johnson. Here’s the clipping; 
read it for yourself: 

* * 


LOUIE’s HIGHBALLS DID IT 


“Story conference” luncheon, Holly- 


wood; 
' “Well, how you feel today?” 
“Oh, my Gawd!” 


“I’m all right except my neck’s got the 
jerks. What you think makes my neck 
jerk?” 

“TI don’t know, but my insides are all 
tied up tight. I haven’t taken a bite 
to eat since yesterday at noon.” 

“I never heard of anybody’s neck get- 
ting to jerking. Look at it!” 

“You’re semaphoring !” 

“It’s no laughing matter. Look at it! 
Ever see anybody’s neck get to jerking 
like that?” 

“It’s that Louie’s highballs. Say, when 
I was in Florida and got my own Scotch 
from the Bahamas I could sit down and 
drink 20 highballs 
and read poetry! I 
take two of Louie’s 
highballs here in 
Hollywood and right 
away I begin think- 
ing up insulting 
things to say.” 

“Lookit! Lookit! 
Ever see anything 
jerk like that?” 

“It’s that Louie’s 
highballs, I tell you. 
With my own. eyes 
I saw him pour some 
in a glass, and you know what that glass 
did? It began to bulge! Honest to 
Gawd, it began to bulge. I thought it 
was going to bust, just from that liquor.” 

“My neck’s going to bust.” 

Silence. 

“Reckon with my insides like they are 
I could have some soft boiled eggs?” 

“Poached! Soft boiled eggs are poison 
for insides. Make ’em poached.” 

“Joe said soft boiled was best.” 

“Say, you ought to have seen Joe last 
night! He said he was soberer than I 
was—” 

“If he was asleep, still he’d 
be soberer than you were.” 

“Well, he insisted on taking 
the wheel! We drove 40 an 
hour up the left side of the 
street! Then we got to argu- 
ing. I thought he was driving, and 
he thought I was!” 

“Look! Ever see anything jerk 
like that?” 

“Say, you ought to have seen him 
in his room. The telephone rang and 
he picked up the bedside lamp and 
talked into it for 10 minutes before 
he noticed he had the wrong thing.” 

“It’s that Louie’s highballs. I’m 
not boasting, mind you—I’m not making 
any claims—but watch whether I touch 
anything else before Christmas or not! 
That’s all I ask—just watch.” 

“Take anything? Say, I’m half dead, 
I tell you! I can’t understand this neck 





The Deadly Jerkneck Germ 
or Highbehind 


jerking like it does. I had a lot of 
things happen to me, but I never had 
my neck get to jerking like this,” 

“Itll stop.” 

“Stop! It’s been jerking since |ast 
night! So far as I’m concerned, it’s 
done all the jerking I care about. Look ” 

Silence. , 

“How’s the eggs?” 

“Can’t do it, that’s all. One mouth- 
ful, and look, right here, just under my 
tie, it’s stopped. I’m dying, I tell you» 

“It’s that Louie’s highballs.” 

“Well, I’m through.” 

“He makes them out of formaldehyde 
and witch hazel. You 
ought to have seen 
Joe. He went into 
the bathroom and 
began eating every- 
thing—everything, | 
tell you! He ate a 
whole tubeful of 
tooth paste, just 
squeezed it out in 
his hand like this 
and wolfed it down. 
Then he ate some 
ointment for the 
chest and some co- 
logne—he ate everything in there but the 
razor blades. I never have seen such 
a fellow!” 

“He’s pretty bad. I saw him one night 
get to talking to a policeman and the 
policeman walked away and Joe kept on 
talking to the air for 40 minutes. He’s 
a queer one—look! See it jerk then?” 

“You certainly got the neck jerks all 
right. If anybody was to propose it to 
me I’d be one of a party to go over there 
and burn Louie’s down.” 


(Continued on page 1263.) 


























The Victim of the Jerkneck Germ 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


HEN the Worshipful Company of Bakers, dur- 

ing the fourteenth century, sent its barge to 
join the Lord Mayor’s procession on the river Thames, 
it bore the motto “Praise God for all.” Today the 
same motto appears over the entrance to the ancient 
Guild Hall of the Bakers of London 
in Harp Lane, and within its stately 
walls is repeated again and again, on 
the coat of arms, on the banners, above 
the wide fireplace, on the guild’s stationery, in the 
beautiful stained glass window at the entrance to the 
noble banquet hall, Everywhere these words: “Praise 
God for all.” 

Perhaps the bakers of the fourteenth century were 
no less inclined toward the petty knaveries of their 
time, the short-weight loaf, the adulterated mixture or 
other trade tricks because of this reiterated motto. It 
may have had no uplifting effect upon them whatever, 
yet it was a noble sentence and one cannot look upon 
it today as it stands graven upon the walls of the old 
hall, without a mental tribute to the ideals, at least, 
of the ancient bakers of London town who caused it 
to be inscribed on their banners and written over the 
doorway of their meeting place, as the sober thought 
underlying all their work; recognizing the source of 
all their prosperity. It was good for them and good 
for their successors during the centuries which fol- 
lowed, that over and above their own efforts in pro- 
ducing the loaf which was London’s mainstay, praise 
and gratitude should be acknowledged to the Giver of 
the Sunshine and the Sender of the Rain, the bountiful 
and beneficent Being who caused the wheat to grow 
and so made all possible. 


“PRAISE GOD 
FOR ALL” 


* * * 
HES®* STUDE has good reason for gratification 
in his recent re-election as president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, and the association has cause 
for self-congratulation. The board of governors, in 
extending Mr. Stude’s term of service, not only puts 
its mark of approval on the energetic 


ANOTHER leadership of the association during 
poe ig the past year, but makes possible a 
TIONAL continuation of policies that already 
PROGRESS have brought important results and 


which promise still greater benefits to 
the baking industry as a whole. 

The re-election of Mr. Stude was, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion, for his administration had been given 
unmistakable commendation by the rank and file of 
the association. His first convention—the September 
gathering in Chicago—was a convention that exempli- 
fied the Stude methods and ideals, and it received the 
unqualified approval of those who attended. 

The quickened interest of members of the associa- 
tion in its endeavors is being evidenced in many ways. 
It was apparent in the large and enthusiastic Chicago 
convention. It was demonstrated by the fact that the 
recent meeting of the board of governors was attended 
by twenty-two of the twenty-seven members, who sat 
continuously through an intensely interesting session 
that lasted from ten thirty in the morning until six 
thirty at night. 

Election of Mr. Stude as president of the Ameri- 
con Institute of Baking, as well as head of the asso- 
ciation, was a natural step in the organization plans 
that have been maturing during the past year. It is 
significant in its prospect for removing misunderstand- 
ing and for quieting the feeling among some bakers 
that the association and the institute may at times have 
been working at cross purposes. While it is true that 
the institute has a separate corporate identity, this 
1S necessary because it owns property and has trust 
funds, and because, with a separate board of gov- 
ernors, it is possible to have on the board men other 
than bakers when such a step is deemed advantageous. 
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But, as Mr. Stude says, both are striving for and both 
dedicated to one thing, and that is the service of the 
baker. Since a majority of the directors of the in- 
stitute must be governors of the association, the insti- 
tute is, of course, always under the control of the 
association. 

Another important activity of the recent governors’ 
meeting was the creation of the new office of chairman 
of the board, and the election thereto of Mr. Frederick 
H. Frazier, chairman of the board of the General Bak- 
ing Co. Mr. Frazier, in this position, is expected to 
give great added strength to the initiation and direction 
of executive policies. 

No less appropriate is the election of Mr. Richard 
Wahl, of the Whiteside Bakery, Louisville, Kentucky, 
as chairman of the board of directors of the institute. 
Mr. Wahl has served and worked in every department 
of a bakery, from the back yard to the office, and there 
is a particular interest in the fact that the building 
now occupied by the institute was formerly the home 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute established by Mr. Wahl’s 
father. 

The American Association and the American Insti- 
tute have good reason to look forward to a profitable 
new year. 

* * * 

ROBABLY there is no class of people in America 

so obsessed with the notion that only whole wheat 
bread is fit to eat as are school teachers. No doubt 
they are earnest and sincere, and governed by the best 
of motives, that of safeguarding the health of the 
children who come under their charge. 
And if only their conscientious efforts 
were directed into the right channels 
they would be an implement of tre- 
mendous value to the breadstuffs in- 
dustry, just as at present they are one of the most 
powerful forces working against it. 

There are probably few children in America who 
have not been given advice by their teachers as to 
what kind of bread to eat. And what kind is that? 
“Brown bread,” invariably. And even “brown bread” 
has been unsympathetically presented. It has had very 
little proper argument in its favor. When the reason 
for recommending it is given, it appears that this is its 
cathartic value. Nothing is said, as a rule, concerning 
its nutritive properties. Emphasis is all upon other 
foods, milk, the leafy vegetables, and fruit. 


* * 


| agar hundred people, specializing in nutrition 
and health education, attended the recent national 
meeting of the American Public Health Association in 
Cincinnati. “It was appalling,” states the Journal of 
the American Bakers Association and the American 

Institute of Baking, “to find that four 
THE out of five still believed that only whole 


BREAD AND 
THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


preg wheat bread is fit to eat. Nine out of 
ane ten did not know that the modern loaf 


of bakers’ bread is made with milk. 
The gospel that ‘all breads are good’ is not yet ac- 
cepted. Facts, research, scientific proof? A conven- 
tion is a busy place, and there is hardly time to stop 
and consider them. Moreover, the whole grain propa- 
ganda has received such widespread publicity, while 
the newer tendency of physicians and dietitians to 
question the indiscriminate advocacy of whole wheat 
breads has made such slow progress, that any argu- 
ment on the subject becomes almost an insult. If the 
baker says that his customers will not eat dark breads, 
but demand white, then it is the public who must be 
wrong, in the opinion of the faddist. Seemingly, bread 
must bear the stigma of being the carrier.for all the 
roughage, the bran and indigestible cellulose which we 
need, regardless of whether we personally prefer to 
get it in fruits and vegetables.” 
And these are the teachers! These are the men 
and women who are employed to carry the message 
of health to the nation. What is to be done about 


it? Nothing? That is the record of the past. Only 
within the last two or three years has the baker or 
the miller thought the situation worth attention. And 
even now they are hardly more than half-hearted about 
it. The American Institute of Baking is doing what it 
can, in the absence of a concerted national campaign. 
It has a wealth of material—posters, pamphlets and 
exhibits—which have already been placed in the hands 
of thousands of teachers. But this is only a beginning. 

Bakers can well afford to co-operate in this educa- 
tional work, pending the ultimate and inevitable pub- 
licity “push” of the entire breadstuffs industry. The 
institute’s resources are to be had for the asking, and 
no baker should stint the small effort that is required 
to see that this invaluable material is placed where it 
will do the most good. 


* * ” 


ee RANNY” McCANN has been little heard from 
in recent years. Time was when he sounded 
throughout the universe with his loud fulminations 
against white bread. But perhaps he has merely been 
sitting back serenely to survey the work of his disci- 
ples—to see the torch of food faddism 


“BRANNY” carried on by the multitude of cranks 
MceCANN who have followed in his steps. The 
AGAIN ON as 

THE AIR fact is that he managed to put over 


his stuff with a grand flourish, and the 
milling and baking industries let him do it. 

Possibly it is because the branny disciples of late 
have been having a harder time with their torch carry- 
ing that the old apostle has suddenly reappeared in 
the active ranks of the crank brigade. At any rate, 
he appears to have had his say once more about white 
bread as “a menace to public health.” Not long ago 
he was permitted to broadcast to this effect from sta- 
tion WOR, Newark, N. J., seemingly without the cen- 
sorship that one presumes to be exercised by all 
reputable broadcasting stations. 

A letter of protest to the manager of the radio 
station in question brings the response that it will, 
hereafter, be-guided by the suggestion that, upon the 
subject of white bread, there are plenty of reputable 
scientists today who are ready and eager to give quite 
a different character to the white loaf than is sub- 
scribed to by “Branny” McCann. And here is a 
potent hint to bakers and millers. Radio is a power- 
ful disseminator of opinion. Make use of it! And 
above all, see that it does not fall into the hands of 
food cranks and dietetic crackpots. Radio managers 
will generally be found amenable to reason, particu- 
larly when confronted with such a reputable section 
of the commercial world as the breadstuffs industry 
and by the clear proofs of science. 


* * * 


OT long ago a member of the United States con- 
sular service somewhat upset baking circles in 
America by asserting that the bread eaten in this 
country was atrocious, and that every effort should be 
made to induce bakers to imitate the product of 
France, England and other European 


A BRITISH countries. He was applauded by a 
VIEW OF large part of the American press, and 
AMERICAN d 

BREAD was seconded even by a number of 


bakers. Since that time there has been 
a notable heart searching in this country on the sub- 
ject of the so-called cake-bread that is now the stand- 
ard bakery product. A- few bakers have even an- 
nounced that they were about to go back to the old 
flour-water-yeast formula. 
In view of all this, it is interesting to note that 
J. C. M. Kerslake, president of England’s national 
association of master bakers, was most favorably im- 
pressed with American bread during his recent visit 
to this country. He was quoted as saying that it was 
his intention, when he returned home, to make bread 
of precisely the same character as he ate here. “It 
is the best bread I ever saw,” he is understood to 
have said. 
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There's Danger in Talking Too uch 


By Regina MM. Me-Allister 


Sales Service Representative The Fleischmann Company 


URING my sales service work I 

have only had two complaints be- 

cause of overselling in a bakery, 
and these are not at all serious. How- 
ever, as they are the only actual cases 
that I know of, I will tell you about 
them. 

When I was in a bakery one day the 
salesgirl, in her effort to carry out my 
instructions on suggestive selling, talked 
longer than necessary in order to make 
an additional sale. This may have been 
attributable to the fact that I was in 
the bakery, and the salesgirl was anxious 
to demonstrate to me her ability to make 
a suggestive sale. 

The customer requested a loaf of 
bread. The salesgirl, as she was wrap- 
ping it, suggested a strawberry pie, de- 
scribing the product as having nice fresh 
strawberries and being well filled, etc. 
This gentleman looked at the pie with 
interest, but stated that he did not want 
pie that day. The salesgirl disregarded 
this answer, and again suggested that he 
try one of the pies. The customer still 
showed no sign of being further inter- 
ested, upon which the salesgirl said, 
“Well, I would like to have you buy 
one of these pies.” I thought that this 
customer’s good disposition lasted very 
well under the circumstances, and he 
purchased the pie, but in my opinion he 
was oversold. 

The other case that I have in mind 
was where the salesgirl did not know 
the difference between suggestive selling 
and boresome insistence. One customer 
in particular was so offended that she 
spoke to the proprietor about it. This 
housewife was a regular customer who 
came into the store each day at noon 
for rolls and cookies. The salesgirl made 
suggestions regularly—in what she 
thought was the right way,—but when 
the customer refused the suggested prod- 
uct she became insistent to the point of 
impudence. Naturally, this tended to 
antagonize the customer, but being a 
good customer she went to the baker and 
asked him to speak to the salesgirl, rath- 
er than walking out of the store never to 
return—as many housewives would have 
done. 

Although I have instructed the girls 
in my classes by describing experiences 
that I have had in department stores, I 
haven’t felt that there was much danger 
of overselling, because the proposition 
seems to be to get them to adopt the 
suggestive selling method. 


Suggestive Selling 

From my experience with sales service 
classes it has been a revelation to me 
how suggestive selling is as strange and 
new to the majority of salesgirls in the 
bakeries as their first reader in school. 
Some, I know, look for some sort of copy 
book before they attempt to go into sug- 
gestive selling. I realize this attitude 
generally, but particularly in the case 
of a high class bakery where nine sales- 
girls were attending my classes and not 
one of them used the suggestive selling 
method. They were mechanical in selling 
their customers. However, they did show 
some enthusiasm when I instructed them 


regarding this, and they requested some 
special advice on how to begin. 

I didn’t pass out any copy books or 
ABC charts as guides, but I did try 
to select products for them to begin on 
that would sample successfully, and thus 
aid them in making a suggestion to a 
customer. I found this method was most 
encouraging, as customers did show ap- 
preciation for the sample offered, even 
though they did not wish to purchase the 
article in every case. This kept them 
from being discouraged by an absolute 
refusal from customers. Beginners ap- 
parently are very easily discouraged 
when two or three customers are indif- 
ferent to their suggestions. Some sales- 
girls tell me, “I try suggestive selling, 
but some customers just won’t buy.” 
When I hear this I always mention the 
advantage of a sale to those who did 
respond rather than not have made any 
extra sales at all. 

In my follow-up work, after the sales- 
girls have attended the suggestive selling 
class, I usually listen to them make a 
few sales while I am in the store, and 
find this is a good opportunity to make 
corrections regarding their particular 
method of selling. Very often I hear a 
customer request a dozen rolls, and the 
salesgirl says: “I only have eight or ten 
of those,” and stands perfectly blank, 
expecting the customer to say, “Well, I 
want a dozen, so I guess I won’t take 
any,” or else she is perfectly satisfied to 
sell the customer the eight or ten rolls 
without even thinking she could fill in 
the dozen with another variety of roll 
which might taste the same and be of the 
same quality as those requested. The 


customer invariably will accept the offer - 


to fill in the dozen with something else, 
so why let that opportunity for the 
extra sale pass by? 


Getting Bread Over 


One baker’s wife, who attended my 
classes, developed several original meth- 
ods of describing her products to cus- 
tomers, which added many extra sales a 
day to her receipts. By simply mention- 
ing, “We are making our bread with 
fresh milk now” she sold all the bread 
the day she began this method, and their 
sales showed a considerable increase. 

Another baker’s wife, who attended 
one of my classes, made it a point to re- 
member the customers who were glad to 
hear of special products which the baker 
had to offer, and I have heard this bak- 
er’s wife say, “Oh, Mrs. Smith, I was 
afraid you were going to come in too 
late today to get some of those biscuits 
you always like; they have been so popu- 
lar today, I know they won’t last much 
longer.” Here, too, the customer buys. 
Methods of this kind cannot possibly 
annoy a customer, yet it certainly is 
nothing more nor less than suggestive 
selling. Incidentally, the lady in my sec- 
ond example trebled the receipts in this 
store in less than a year. 

It is very evident that it was sales- 
manship that built business in this case, 
inasmuch as four bakers failed in this 
same shop previous to the present one 
taking it over. The neighborhood hadn’t 


changed ; the same customers were in the 
neighborhood, and a good quality had 
always been baked there. 


Efficient Suggestive Service 

The salesgirls in one store I visited 
used trays upon which they collect the 
various products as the customer selects 
them. When a customer is through shop- 
ping along the display counters, the 
salesgirl takes the tray of goods to the 
wrapping counter and, knowing just 
what she has to wrap or pack, can ar- 
range them in | geome or boxes of the 
proper size and number. This method 
was supposed to eliminate the use of sev- 
eral bags or boxes which would collect 
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if the goods are wrapped as the customer 
selects them. 

This tray idea appealed to me, but I 
also realized the inducement to the cus- 
tomer to purchase more baked goods or 
at least one additional product, as she 
is more or less receiving a silent invita- 
tion to shop around the store before the 
girl starts to put her attention on the 
wrapping of the products or the count- 
ing up of the amount of purchases. The 
salesgirl who has customers educated to 
this method of shopping has a wonderfyl 
opportunity to put across suggestive sell- 
ing. 

Interest 

Every girl who has adopted suggestive 
selling tells me it is so much more in- 
teresting to sell in this way. They real- 
ize that it is a test of their own ability 
to sell not only bakery goods but any 
merchandise, and extra cash at the end 
of the day, as a result of their own per- 
sonal efforts, creates enthusiasm and en- 
courages them to continue. 
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Bulletins Will Deal With Scientific 
Principles of Pie Making 


receiving the first of the monthly 

pie research bulletins issued by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago. These will 
discuss the scientific principles of pie 
making, together with facts and data 
developed in the extensive research work 
conducted for Colborne by the W. E. 
Long Co. in its laboratories. 

“Hitherto there has been little or no 
authoritative work available on the sub- 
ject of pie making,” says the introduc- 
tion to the first bulletin. “The industry 
has progressed chiefly through the meth- 
od of trial and error. To our knowledge, 
the principles involved in the making of 
pies have never been investigated sys- 
tematically and thoroughly. Just why 
certain flours, shortenings, methods of 
mixing, etc. give better results than 
others has not been definitely established. 

“While the literature of bread making 
is replete with authentic data, the only 
information available on pies and pas- 
tries consists of scattered formulas. 
Much work has been done regarding 
flours, especially bread flours, yeast fer- 
mentation, and all phases of bread manu- 
facture. The major problems of the 
bread baker have been the subject of 
successful investigation, leaving the en- 
tire field of pie making much to the re- 
sourcefulness and experience of the in- 
dividual baker, without establishing defi- 
nite principles for the guidance of all. 
~“Through our contact with pie bakers 
we were impressed with the value of 
making a thorough investigation into the 
many phases of pie making. Consequent- 
ly, some months ago we commissioned 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, to under- 
take for us a systematic research into 
this problem. 

“It is not our intention to publish 
recipes or instructions for making any 
particular kind of pie, nor shall we at- 
tempt to lay down hard and fast rules 
for baking the ideal pie. The ideal pie 
does not exist. Preferences in taste, ap- 
pearance, and type vary from one mar- 
ket to another. Bakers obviously must 
deliver the kind of pies their customers 
demand. While certain definite recom- 
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mendations might fit the needs of one 
baker, they would fail utterly to solve 
the problems of others. 

“In these Colborne bulletins, therefore, 
we have decided to go into the subject 
systematically and thoroughly, discuss- 
ing ingredients and processes in the pro- 
duction of commercial pies. Beginning 
with flour, these bulletins will show how 
and why certain flours produce certain 
types of crusts, and how and why other 
flours give quite different results. Then 
various kinds of shortenings will be con- 
sidered, Fillings, both fruit and custard, 
will be treated later, until the major 
problems have been covered. 

“Through the widespread distribution 
of these bulletins we hope to make cur- 
rent the facts and data which our re- 
search has uncovered. We hope to con- 
tribute in this manner to a solid founda- 
tion of fact upon which pie bakers can 
carry on their operations with greater 
success. In any event, we hope that 
these bulletins will bring forth discussion 
and perhaps stimulate other research 
work into a field that sorely is in need 
of it. The greater the exchange of in- 
formation regarding the common prob- 
lems of pie making, the more rapid will 
be the progress in this industry.” 

Bulletins will be mailed free of charge 
to any one connected with the baking 
and allied industries, upon application to 
the Colborne company, 155-159 West Di- 
vision Street, Chicago. 

OO 


INDIANA BAKERS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION AT PURDUE 


At a recent meeting of the advisory 
commission of the Indiana Bakers’ As- 
sociation, it was decided to hold the 1928 
convention at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, March 19-21, C. P. Ehlers, sec- 
retary-manager, reports. He said that 
the executive committee, realizing the 
good that Purdue University is doing 
for Indiana agriculture and other indus- 
tries, felt that closer co-operation be- 
tween the bakers and that school would 
be mutually beneficial. 





Angel Food Cakes 
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Ww! TH the holiday rush at an 
end, bakers should struggle 
against their natural inclination 
to sit back, figure up their earn- 
ings and let business “ease along 


for a few weeks.” This period 
of relaxation occurs in almost all 
lines of business. Somehow the 
opinion has spread among retail- 
ers that public interest is on a 
vacation. In many instances the 
period of dullness is due to the 
merchant’s state of mind. He is 
tired, after a month of strenuous 
work, and seeks to justify a par- 
tial “lay-off” by telling himself 
that buyers are disinterested. As 
a matter of fact, with the pos- 
sible exception of one or two 
days immediately following the 
holidays, the housewife and her 
husband and her children are 
just as likely buyers as they were 
last fall. Good cakes are always 
in demand, as is good bread and 
good pie. It is up to the baker 
who wants to make money to go 
after this business with vigor, 
and postpone his vacation until, 
say, the middle of July. In the 
following article Mr. Ewert gives 
some formulas that the baker 
will find of value in increasing 
January sales. 


OX cakes, sometimes called commer- 
cial pound cakes, should be baked 
in wood lined tins. Line the bot- 

tom with cardboard. Now paper line the 
tins. Scale 2% Ibs cake mixture into 
each tin. Spread level with a bowl knife, 
and place a perforated cover over the 
top. Bake in an oven at 850 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It usually takes an hour to 
bake them. The average tin used is 8x14 
x3 inches. The box cake mixtures make 
a very close grain cake which, under 
normal conditions, will keep moist for 
about a week. 

Coconut bars are baked in an oven at 
350 degrees. Bake them very light. They 
are very tasty, and usually popular with 
the trade. 

WHITE BOX CAKE 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

2% lbs shortening 1% oz salt 

40 cc vanilla extract, and 

10 cc lemon extract 

Cream these ingredients up light. Now 
beat up stiff 11% qts egg whites with 2 
lbs granulated sugar in it. Add the 
beaten egg whites and sugar to the 
creamed mix, a handful at a time. Mix 
Just enough to get them in; then add 
2 qts stock mixture. Stir into the mix. 
Sieve 7% lbs winter wheat flour, with 
3 oz baking powder in it, into the mix. 
Fold in by hand until smooth. Add an- 
pod _— stock mixture, and stir into 


YELLOW BOX CAKE 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
2% Ib 
2 Ibs Guutates wt salt 
25 cc lemon extract and 
y! ce vanilla extract 
ream these ingredients up light. Now 
beat up light 1% qts egg yolks with 2 
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lbs granulated sugar. Add them to the 
creamed mix, a handful at a time. Mix 
just enough to get them in. Then add 
2 qts stock mixture and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 74% lbs winter wheat flour, with 
2 oz baking powder in it, into the mix. 
Fold in by hand until smooth. Add an- 
other quart stock mixture, and stir into 
the mix. 
SPICE BOX CAKE 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

2% Ibs granulated sugar 

2 Ibs shortening 1 oz salt 

25 cc vanilla extract 

Cream these ingredients up light. Now 
beat up light 14% qts egg yolks with 2 
Ibs granulated sugar, and add to the 
creamed mix, a handful at a time. Mix 


2 qts stock mixture and stir into the 
mix. Sieve four times before adding to 
the mix 6 lbs winter wheat flour, with 
1 oz cinnamon and 1% lbs cocoa in it. 
Fold in by hand until smooth. Add 
another quart stock mixture, and stir 
into the mix. 


STOCK MIXTURE FOR BOX CAKES 
Scale into an aluminum kettle: 


3 gal water 

8 lbs granulated sugar 

Stir until in solution. Place on fire 
and bring to a boil. Take off of fire 
and cool to 180 degrees. Sieve into warm 
mix 114 lbs milk powder and 1 lb 2 oz 
corn starch. Stir into the mix with a 





























just enough to get it in. Add 2 qts 
stock mixture, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 7% lbs winter wheat flour, with 
2 oz baking powder, 2 oz cinnamon, 1 
oz allspice, %4 oz ginger and %4 oz cloves 
in it, into the mix. Fold in by hand 
until smooth. Add another quart stock 
mixture, and stir into the mix. 


CHOCOLATE BOX CAKE 


Scale into a machine kettle: 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

2% Ibs shortening 1% oz salt 

1 oz soda 25 cc lemon extract 

Cream these ingredients up light. Now 
beat up _ 1% qts egg yolks with 2 
Ibs granulated sugar and add to the 
creamed mix, a handful at a time. Mix 
just enough to get them in. Then add 


hand whip until in solution. Do not use 
this mixture until it is cold. 


WHITE COCONUT BARS (12 DOZ) 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

1 lb shortening 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 6 eggs, 2 at a time. Add 
1% lbs macaroon coconut and 1 pt water 
with 20 ce vanilla extract and 5 cc lemon 
extract in it. Stir into the mix. Sieve 
into the mix 314 lbs winter wheat flour, 
with 4% oz baking powder in it. Fold in 
by hand until smooth. Take a cloth bag 
with large star tube in it and fill two 
thirds full of the above mix. Run out 


2 oz milk powder 
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on lightly greased flat pans about 4 in 
long. 
SPICE COCONUT BARS (14 DOZ) 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 1 oz soda 

3 oz milk powder 1 1b shortening 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4% pt eggs, 2 at a time. 
Add % pt molasses, % qt water, and 
2 Ibs macaroon coconut. Stir into the 
mix. Sieve into the mix 3% lbs winter 
wheat flour, with 1 oz cinnamon, ¥% oz 
allspice, % oz cloves, in it. Fold in by 
hand until smooth. Handle the same as 
white coconut bars. 


CHOCOLATE COCONUT BARS (12 DOZ) 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 2 oz milk powder 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

1% Ibs shortening 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, 2 at a time. Add 
1 lb macaroon coconut and a pint of 
water. Stir into the mix. Sieve four 
times, before adding to the mix, 3 lbs 
winter wheat flour, with % oz baking 
powder, 6 oz cocoa and 1 oz cinnamon in 
it. Fold in by hand until smooth. Han- 
dle the same as white coconut bars. 

ow mw? 


HIGH PRICE FOR QUALITY 
COOKIES IN CALIFORNIA 
An interesting example of the theory 
that the bakers can market a good prod- 


uct at a good price is furnished in the 
case of the Golden Bear Cookie Co., 


‘Berkeley, Cal. This company sells its 


cookies eng neighborhood grocers, 
chain stores, delicatessens, bakeries and 
candy stores. They retail at 50c doz in 
the San Francisco Bay area, and in Los 
Angeles and points more distant they 
sell for 60c. 

The company is owned by Harry and 
Louis Neuberger, brothers, and Lester 
Neuberger, a cousin. These gentlemen 
declare that they use only the best of 
ingredients, and it is for this reason 
that they have been so eminently suc- 
cessful, although their bakery is but two 
years old. 

“We believe that we are entitled to our 
profit and that the retailer is entitled 
to his,’ Harry Neuberger said, “par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
profit is so small. We have made up our 
minds that no cutting of prices will be 
allowed.” 

2 2 2) 


MEETING OF RETAIL BAKERS 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: president, 
Gustave A. Wilde; vice president, Joseph 
Schneider; treasurer, George Burkarth; 
corresponding secretary, Martin G. Bey- 
er; financial secretary, Karl F. J. Nickel. 
The new director is Fred Reinhardt. 
Nicholas Maurer and A. F. Steinmetz 
were re-elected. The meeting was held 
in the Elks Temple, Northside, Dec. 10. 
After the election a buffet supper was 
served. 

‘2 2 2) 

Hans Christenson, who formerly op- 
erated a baking plant at 908 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, has opened 
the Danish-American Bakery at 506 
South K Street, Ontario. 
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~ Business Notions for the ‘Baker 





tising, whether it be large newspa- 

per space used by wholesale plants, 

or smaller mediums employed by neigh- 
borhood bakers, is manifestly written 
simply from the standpoint of the baker. 
He may have an attrac- 

ESSENTIALS tive label, and feature 


yng too much bakery adver- 


OF GOOD that, or he may have a 
ADVERTISING modern plant of which 
COPY he is justly proud, and 

picture it in much of his 
copy. And some advertising men are 


guilty of writing copy that they think 
will please their employer, rather than 
that which will produce the most effec- 
tive sales results. 

Rather than the features of a bakery’s 
advertising being pretty pictures and at- 
tractive layouts, which are important in 
their proper places, it should tell a story 
that will be of the greatest interest to 
the housewife at the time of its appear- 
ance. If sanitation is a common subject 
of discussion in a community, then the 
sanitary features of the bakery should 
be stressed. If price is the chief con- 
sideration, then the baker should explain 
in his advertising the value of his prod- 
ucts, even though he may not be meeting 
the quotations of some price cutting com- 
petitors. 

Innumerable other examples could be 
given, if necessary, to show that the sub- 
ject of a bakery advertisement should 
have a popular appeal to consumers. 
Unless this requisite of a successful ad- 
vertisement is met, its pulling power will 
be quite limited. 

* * 
ie is said that no two people are alike. 

If that is true generally, certainly it 
is equally true of salesmen. Each driver- 
salesman on the force of a wholesale 
bakery has his own individuality. Very 

likely it is a type which 


EFFECTIVE will get along satisfac- 
PLACING OF _ torily with a certain class 
SALESMEN of people, while probably 


it would prove to be un- 
suitable for effective work with another 
group. 

Innumerable salesmen have been known 
to make a success on one route or in one 
territory, and be a complete failure in 
another, and vice versa. For a sales 
manager of a bakery simply to employ 
a man, put him out on some route that 
happens to be vacant, and then fire him 
if he doesn’t make good, is working an 
injustice both to the bakery and the man. 
In the one case he is losing business for 
his company, and in the other he is un- 
fair to the man. 

The sales manager who is doing the 
most effective work is the one who has 
a pretty definite idea of the type of 
retail merchants in each district where 
his company does business. He knows 
that the personal factor is an important 
item in successful selling, and he tries 
to select salesmen for the different routes 
who will fit in with those particular ter- 
ritories. The one who does this, other 
things being equal, is usually the one 
whose company enjoys the largest volume 
of business and experiences the lowest 
turnover among its sales force. 

* * 


OR years, bakers have realized that 

probably a good many ways existed 
for using bakery products that were 
either unknown, or at least unused, by 
the average housewife. Bread is put on 
the table at meal times, 
and on occasions toasted, 
but beyond that the av- 
erage baker has not par- 
ticularly concerned him- 
self over the possible ad- 
ditional ways in which 
his product might be used. 

We know that if more bread puddings 
and various other dishes into which bak- 
ery products go were used in the Ameri- 
can homes, the consumption of bread- 
stuffs would automatically be increased. 
And yet housewives have been left to 
shift for themselves, expected to devise 


A UNITED 
EFFORT FOR 
INCREASED 
BREAD CON- 
SUMPTION 


various additional means for using the 
output of our commercial bake ovens. 

However, the manufacturer who fol- 
lows that course, no matter what he may 
produce, cannot expect to gain as satis- 
factory results as will the one who exerts 
some effort on his own part to bring 
about increased uses for his product. If, 
through the circulation of recipes, help- 
ful suggestions by salesgirls in the retail 
stores, and general efforts to advise the 
public of unusual ways in which bakery 
products may be used besides the ones 
commonly known now, the baking indus- 
try would present a united effort for in- 
creased consumption, much of the major 
problem of the industry as a whole would 
be satisfactorily solved, and at the same 
time the individual baker would reap a 
distinct benefit from the increased con- 
sumption among his own customers. 

* * 


ETAIL grocers who buy bread in 
large volume are at times prone to 
seek discounts from wholesale bakers. 
When such requests are made, the baker 
sometimes is in a quandary as to how 
to answer them, for he 
fears that his competitor 
may accede to the de- 
mands, and take his 
trade away from him. 
The wholesale baker who does exten- 
sive consumer advertising has a powerful 
answer to such requests. Through the 
money he is spending in such advertising 
he is creating a demand for a product 
handled by the grocer, which in itself 
means more money for the latter. The 
baker can explain that to grant extensive 
discounts would mean that his advertis- 
ing would have to be curtailed, which 
would do as much harm to the distributor 
as to the manufacturer. Naturally, this 
argument will not convince all retailers 
that they should not insist upon dis- 
counts for large quantity purchases, but 
it will have the desired effect upon those 
who really understand the problems of 
merchandising. 


AN ANSWER 
TO SECRET 
DISCOUNTS 


* * 


OMPETITION for space in retail 
merchants’ stores for advertising signs 
and other material of like nature has 
become so keen among manufacturers of 
all kinds of foodstuffs that it is only a 
small majority of them 


A STORE which succeed in getting 
SIGN THAT their sales appeal to the 
WILL consumer in the place of 
BE USED purchase. Wholesale bak- 


ers who have prepared, 
or thought of preparing, elaborate store 
signs for their products have become 
discouraged over the great likelihood of 
having them discarded. Apparently, 


there is no sure way of having them 
used in the stores. 

With this vast amount of advertising 
material now at their disposal, merchants 
are picking out for use that which fea- 
tures their own place of business the 
most, or that which they can use to their 
greatest benefit. Nor can they be blamed 
for this. For such a general product as 
bread, it is difficult to conceive of any 
dealer advertising material which would 
meet with this requirement. 

However, the answcr to this problem 
may lie in the preparation of some kind 
of a sign which will display the bakery’s 
product in a modest way, and then leave 
ample space for the retailer to list such 
specials as he may have for each day. 
In other words, nearly every merchant 
features various articles on different 
days, and he is always anxious to get 
these specials before the public. If a 
bakery would offer him a medium for 
doing this, it would find its advertising 
used to a much greater extent than mere 
signs, and it would also be read by the 
buying public a great deal more than the 
usual store card. Merchants are using 
such advertising material today as will 
help themselves as well as the manufac- 
turers, and boards for the formers’ an- 
nouncements are among the surest ways 
of gaining usage for advertising material. 

* * 


HEN such an unfortunate occur- 
rence as a bread price war looms 
in a community, almost invariably two 
or three bakers try to avoid being drawn 


into it. They retain former price levels, 

and try to weather the 
PROFITING storm as best they can, 
FROM using whatever selling 


PRICE WARS arguments may come to 
their minds. Often their 
sales efforts are rather half-hearted, and 
they simply wait until such time as the 
price cutting wears out of its own accord. 

Naturally, when some bakers cut their 
prices under those of their competitors, 
—and here we are thinking mostly of the 
wholesale trade,—those who do not fol- 
low suit are bound to lose some of their 
volume. However, there are certain sales 
arguments that can be presented that 
may offset some of the destructiveness 
of the price competition. For instance, 
the higher class stores usually pride 
themselves on, and tell their customers of, 
the high quality of the products they 
handle. This is an excellent opportunity 
for the baker who has not cut his price 
to drive home the argument that his 
bread is the quality leader of the com- 
munity, and that although it may cost 
a cent or two more, it is more in keeping 
with the character of the merchant’s 
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store than are the cheaper loaves which 
are notoriously mixed up in price cutting, 

The dealer can pass this same story 
on to his best customers, and in this class 
of trade the baker who has not cut his 
price has thus had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to increase the reputation for the 
quality of his products. Call it pride 
vanity, or whatever you care to, but 
there is a certain class of retail grocers 
who appeal to a quality class of custom- 
ers, to whom the wholesale baker can 
make such a sales appeal, and it will be 
a profitable one, too. 

* oz 


IX backing up the work of the sales 
force, many wholesale bakers have used 
booklets and folders, either mailed to the 
retail grocers or delivered in person by 
the bakery’s sales representatives. The 
theory of using tracts in 
GETTING this manner is _ well 
SALES enough, providing they 
MATERIAL contain material which 
USED will be of real benefit 
either to the grocer or to 
the housewife. Progressive retail mer- 
chants are quick to discard the material 
which comes into their stores unless there 
is something of help in it for them. 
They are quick to grasp at sales sugges- 
tions which will mean greater business, 
but merely laudatory phrases for the 
product described get but scant attention. 
What is true of the grocer is true of 
the housewife. She is always seeking 
new ways to serve the products which 
she buys, and pamphlets which are pre- 
pared by wholesale bakeries for distri- 
bution among consumers should be writ- 
ten with this fact in mind. In other 
words, both distributors and consumers 
are interested in what the product they 
buy will do for them, and wholesale bak- 
ers should remember this in the prepara- 
tion of their sales promotion material. 
* *# 


DVERTISING, as the sole means of 
solving the sales problems of both 
wholesale and retail bakeries, is almost 
doomed to failure from the start. And 
yet many bakers have ultimately decided 
to embark upon an ad- 


THE PROPER vertising program, fully 


USE OF expecting this step suc- 
SALES cessfully to overcome all 
EFFORT possible forms of sales 


resistance. When _ they 
find this end not reached, they credit 
advertising with being a failure, at least 
as far as their own business is concerned. 
As a means for increasing sales, and 
profitable ones, too, advertising is far 
too firmly established a medium for its 
value to be questioned. But, as is true 
with every other phase of business, it 
must be correlated with all branches if 
it is to be most effective. In other words, 
the production end of a bakery must 
manufacture products that live up to all 
that is claimed for them in the adver- 
tising, and the sales force must be work- 
ing closely with the advertising, using it 
wherever possible in starting new ac 
counts and in bolstering up old ones. 
Then, and then only, can advertising be 
expected to produce at its best. When 
it fails, it is usually because it was not 
properly correlated in the business as 4 
whole. 
om . 
HOLESALE bakers who do con- 
siderable consumer advertising fre- 
quently use this fact as their chief sales 
appeal to the retail grocery trade. They 
point out that they are spending a lot 
of money to create a de- 
PROFITABLE mand for their bread on 
SALES HELPS the part of the house- 
wife, and say that this 
automatically will mean quick and easy 
sales for the merchants who handle this 
advertised loaf. 3 
Undoubtedly there is much truth ” 
this line of reasoning. However, the 
retail grocer is told much the same story 
every day by sales representatives . 
various foodstuffs. After all, what he 
is primarily interested in is the prese? 
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tation of methods which will mean in- 
creased business for his particular store, 
not those which will generally increase 
the demand for the baker’s or manufac- 
turer’s products. 

The advertising for consumer demand 
is necessary, but it should be properly 
packed up by sound selling suggestions 
for the retail grocer. From time to time 
we have pointed out in this column vari- 
ous means the wholesale baker might em- 
ploy in assisting his distributing agencies 
to increase their bread sales. A little 
investigation in the stores where the 
firm’s bread is sold very likely will show 
several ways in which such sales might 
be increased. Constructive work of this 
character is as profitable as the adver- 
tising itself. The retail merchant needs 
sales helps, and it is up to the wholesale 
baker to provide them for his own prod- 


uct. 
ow? 


STATUTES REGARDING BREAD 
ARE URGED IN NEW JERSEY 


New: Yorx, N. Y.—The annual report 
of J. Harry Foley, head of the depart- 
ment of weights and measures of New 
Jersey, included a suggestion to enact 
three statutes to safeguard the purchas- 
ing public. He requested Governor 
Moore to submit the recommendations 
to the legislature. 

The proposed statutes would require 
the sale of bread by standard weights, 
regulate the sale of ice cream from a 
quantity standpoint, and prevent decep- 
tion in the distribution and sale of com- 
modities sold in package form, by pro- 
viding for indicating the net quantity of 
contents. At present, food and drugs 
only are protected in this respect. 

Mr. Foley complained of the failure of 
public opinion to manifest itself in a de- 
mand for enactment of the proposed 
bread and ice cream laws. “Apparently, 
people are willing to accept a 12- or 14- 
oz loaf when they could get one of 16 
oz, and in addition have the assurance 
of a full definite quantity being deliv- 
ered as represented,” he said. “A simi- 
lar condition exists in the sale of ice 
cream.” 

Cw wD 


BAKERS’ LUNCHEON MEETING 
WAS HELD IN PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa—About 60, nearly 
half of them bakers, attended the month- 
ly luncheon of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 18. Horace W. 
Crider presided, and the arrangements 
for the luncheon were handled by E. J. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., and 
J. R. Lloyd, of the J. R. Lloyd Co. 

Following the luncheon a brief  busi- 
ness session was held at which addresses 





PERSUASION IN SELLING 


THE good salesman must be in 

some respects an excellent actor. 
Persuasion depends on other things 
than spoken words. The salesman 
may have a bad headache, be tired 
at the end of a hard day—feeling, 
in short, anything but happy and en- 
thusiastic. A potential buyer, how- 
ever, comes with an inquiry of real 
importance. 

Forgotten — or subdued—is the 
headache. The salesman is a mighty 
good portrayal of a happy, enthusi- 
astic person. He smiles. His eyes 
are alight with lively interest. He 
talks confidently, surely. His voice 
has a quality of earnestness which 
carries conviction. 

A great deal of this is acting, fun- 
damentally. The salesman feels any- 
thing but enthusiastic but, pushing 
his wares, he acts enthusiasm. His 
entire manner, tone of voice, look of 
the eyes, set of his mouth, have any- 
thing but a headache in them! 

One of the things which selling ex- 
perience has demonstrated over and 
Over is that the man whose normal 
conversational utterance is inclined 
to be halting, uncertain, affected by a 
timidity of spirit, can become a sales- 
man possessed of a sure, persuasive 
utterance. Practice does it—New 
England Grocer and Tradesman. 





were made by Edward Kaulback, of the 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
and H. Laub, of the J. Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland, both of whom are active 
figures in the work of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association. They extended to Pittsburgh 
bakers a hearty invitation to attend the 
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Ohio convention at Cleveland, Jan. 17- 
19. Mr. Crider, in responding, thanked 
the visitors for the invitation, and said 
that arrangements would be made for 
sending a delegation to Cleveland. He 
added that the midyear meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association would 
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Crisco Research Bakery Well Equipped 
to Give Service to Bakers 








opened at Ivorydale in the interests of Crisco consumers by the Procter 


(CC egenel at Ivory, is the keynote of the modern research bakery recently 


& Gamble Co. This point is well brought out in the accompanying illus- 
trations of the two constant temperature rooms of the bakery. 

These rooms are in the form of a cube, measuring nine feet each way. 
The four walls and ceiling of each room are insulated by four-inch cork blocks 
covered with plaster, while the floors are of four-inch cork covered with con- 


crete, with a drain for possible moisture condensation. 
the feet of the workers from the dampness and cold of the floor. 


Wooden slats protect 
Both rooms 


are furnished with direct and alternating currents. 

The refrigeration is furnished by an automatic unit of 1,500-lb capacity. 
Ammonia cooled brine is circulated through coils in each room. The coils are 
unequally distributed, so that one room may be kept very cold, and the other 


fairly cold. 


At present these rooms are being used for the following purposes: 
1. Conditioning ingredients: It is frequently desirable to have certain in- 
gredients at definite temperatures in order to obtain the desired results in the 


finished product. 


For instance, in beating sugar and eggs for sponge cakes, 


and in creaming of sugar and shortening, temperature plays an important part 
and the value of conditioning is readily seen. 


2. Mixing: 


After conditioning ingredients at definite temperatures, it is 
desirable to mix them at that found to be most favorable. 


Usually, condition- 


ing and mixing may be done in the same room. The above mentioned methods 
for mixing, namely, the beating of sugar and eggs for Sponge cakes, and cream- 
ing sugar and shortening in the usual way for the sugar batter cakes, are those 


with which most of the work is done. 


3. Controlling and checking the consistency of their products: Samples are 
conditioned, and then examined and tested at various temperatures, in order 


to be sure that the consistency is right. 


The expert bakers and chemical staff in charge of this research bakery are 


well prepared to solve the problems of the modern baker. 
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be held in Harrisburg on Jan. 9-10, and 
that the Pittsburgh delegation will leave 
for Harrisburg on Jan. 8. 

S. S. Watters, president of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and a member 
of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, told of the re- 
cent meeting of the board, and recited 
some of the outstanding features of the 
session and the plans formulated for the 
welfare of the baking industry. Out-of- 
town bakers present at the luncheon in- 
cluded J. D. Gregg, Vandergrift; John 
Baur, Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville; 
August Dietz, Canonsburg; Lee Roush, 
Beaver. The next luncheon meeting will 
be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Jan. 17. 

ow wD 


NEW YORK SUPREME COURT 
DECISION FAVORS WARD 


New York, N. Y.—The appellate divi- 
sion of the supreme court of New York 
has upheld the judgment filed in New 
York County restraining Robert W. Tol- 
ley, formerly head of the cake manufac- 
turing department of the Ward Baking 
Corporation, from being associated with 
the Tolley Cake Corporation in competi- 
tion with the Ward company. The Ward 
company sued for breach of contract 
on the ground that the provisions of Mr. 
Tolley’s employment with the Ward com- 
pany prohibited him from associating 
himself with any competitor so that the 
secrets of the plaintiff's cake manufac- 
turing processes might be imparted to a 
competitor. 

Cw wD 
BAKERS’ FINANCE COMPANY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ 
Association, Albin E. Plarre rendered 
a report regarding the newly formed 
corporation known as the Bakers’ Share 
Corporation. This organization was 
founded by bakers for bakers as an in- 
vestment trust incorporated under the 
New York state laws. The price per 
share is $25, with an additional share 
of common, $37.50, as a unit. The new 
corporation is an enterprise of the Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Co., New York, 
which was founded in July, 1914. 

2 2) 
NEW YORK BAKERS’ GOLF 

New York, N. Y.—At the last golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club, Inc. 
(New York), held at the Pomonok Coun- 
try Club in Flushing, the following prizes 


* were awarded: Class A, first prize Wal- 


ter D. Phillips, second prize A. A. 
Clarke, third prize Raymond F. Kilthau; 
class B, first Paul Sanborne, second W. 
J. Eisner, third L. E. Broenniman; class 
C, first Brockway Dickie, second C. Les- 
lie Lowes, third R. Everett Casto; class 
D, first R. F. Shrop, second Farrar Til- 
ney, third J. H. Feely. 
2 2 2) 
NEW TEXAS BAKERY 

Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Fort Worth, 
‘Texas, will build a two-story and base- 
ment addition, doubling the capacity of 
the plant. The new building will con- 
tain additional ovens and equipment, 
along with a complete cake department. 
A banquet hall will be included. 














WHOLE-HEARTED SALES- 
MANSHIP 


[IN one or two sales conversations, 

a beginner can hardly hope to de- 
velop a_ skillful persuasiveness of 
manner which experts have. With 
practice, however, he will find that, 
gradually, he almost automatically 
develops the earnest, persuasive ut- 
terance; the enthusiastic approach; 
the truth lightened countenance; 
which are so effective in spoken sell- 
ing. 
A naturally timid man can become 
as proficient in the persuasive man- 
ner as any one else. It is a thing to 
be cultivated, consciously, and thus 
acquired. The salesman finds that 


nothing terrible happens when he al- 
lows himself to whole-heartedly advo- 
cate a thing—on the contrary that, 
peculiarly, the reaction of the pros- 
pect is altered to his advantage.— 
New England Grocer and Tradesman. 
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American Bakers Association to Consider National Bread Campaign 


HE program for 1928 of the Ameri- 

can Bakers Association and the 

American Institute of Baking re- 
cently was submitted to the industry by 
Henry Stude, president of the two bodies. 
It was offered for “consideration, com- 
ment and consummation,” Mr. Stude ex- 
plaining that much of it was now in op- 
eration, some of it was just getting un- 
der way, and the remainder was yet to 
come. 

A most important phase of the asso- 
ciation’s program for next year has to 
do with a national bread campaign. The 
president has been empowered to ap- 
point a committee to consider the subject 
of a national campaign on bread, con- 
sult with the proper authorities, make 
the necessary investigations relative to 
qualities and markets, and report a defi- 
nite plan of action to the executive com- 
mittee. 

If bakers are ready for such a cam- 
paign, the committee will so report; if 
not, obstacles to be overcome will be out- 
lined. In the first case the committee 
will prepare a tentative plan, have it re- 
viewed by the executive committee and 
then submitted to the industry for con- 
sideration, modification, acceptance or 
rejection. 

This subject is closely tied up with 
three other phases of the program—trade 
relations, antibread propaganda and 
market surveys. 


BETTER TRADE RELATIONS 


Regarding the first of these, it is pro- 
posed that the new trade relations com- 
mittee and the president jointly work 
toward establishment of a forum for set- 
tling trouble within the industry. Mr. 
Stude said that the trade relations com- 
mittee would be appointed shortly. The 
plan will be taken to Washington and 
submitted to various bodies, including 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the Federal Trade 
Commission. It is probable that a con- 
ference at Washington will be arranged 
for representatives of the baking indus- 
try, at which trade practices will be 
thoroughly discussed. 

“Tf it seems desirable to hold a con- 
ference at Washington,” Mr. Stude said, 
“it, of course, will be a conference of 
bakers and not of the American Bakers 
Association. We shall merely place our 
organization at the disposal of the prop- 
er authorities to bring the conference 
about.” 

In brief, the association’s policy in 
respect to antibread propaganda is 
summed up in three declarations: get the 
statements; get the facts; get them to 
the public. This means that when un- 
true, derogatory statements are made 
about white bread the plan will be to 
discover just who made these statements 
and through what media. The criticism 
will then be submitted to competent 
nutritional authorities, and after these 
experts have shown the untruth of the 
statements a vigorous effort will be made 
to put the actual facts before the public, 
including educational, scientific and med- 
ical authorities. ' 

“If these things that have been said 
about white bread are untrue or un- 
founded,” Mr. Stude said, “then we ought 
to be able to down them, because un- 
truth cannot long prevail. Merely to sit 
here, and when some one speaks against 
white bread to write him a letter and 
say ‘It is not true’ will never lead any- 
where.” 


MARKET SURVEY PLANNED 


In an attempt to obtain a national 
survey, Mr. Stude explained, officers of 
the association were authorized to con- 
sult with the United States Department 
of Agriculture or any other department, 
and report to the executive committee 
before taking final action. It is felt 
that the result of this study will deter- 
mine whether it is advisable to have 
such a survey made by governmental 
authority as was done in Pennsylvania, 
whether the association should employ 
an outside organization to do it, or 
whether the market survey should be 
made by each state on its own account 
but under central control. 

In regard to field service, Mr, Stude 


1928 Program of the Association and 
the Institute 


The program of the American Bakers Association for 1928, summarized, 


is as follows: 


1. Establishment of a forum for settlement of troubles arising within the 


industry. 


2. Refutation of derogatory statements made about white bread, basing 
the counter attack upon sound declarations of nutritional experts. 
Inauguration of a national market survey in respect to bakery goods. 
4. Consideration of a national campaign to increase bread consumption. 
5. Announcement of availability of members of the association’s field serv- 
ice to bakers’ groups throughout the nation. 
6. Pledge of support to the work being done by the Bakery Sales Pro- 


motion Association. 


7. Indorsement of the formation of a cake and retail section of bakers. 
8. Enlargement and continued support of the association’s magazine, the 


Journal. 


In brief, the American Institute of Baking program is as follows: 
1. Remodeling of the present bakery at the institute and extension of co- 
operation between all members of the industry and the school’s faculty. 
Provision for extension courses to bring the school to the baker. 
3. Modernization of the present system of scoring. 
4. Establishment of home study courses in bread and cake production, and 


bread and retail sales. 


Study of laboratories to extend the use of their facilities. 
6. Development of short courses for graduates and allied tradesmen. 
7. Dissemination of information concerning the department of nutritional 
education with a view to aiding the industry. 


Appointment of a library board. 


9. Appointment of a special committee to consider research work at the 


institute. 


10. Conversion of the old nutritional laboratory building into a cake lab- 


oratory. 


CWICRWUICNRW ICN IO NWUION 


explained that the board of governors 
approves the plan of organization and 
operation of this service of the national 
association. Messrs. Smith, Nemetz and 
Bascombe are the traveling representa- 
tives of that body. Mr. Smith has just 
completed a trip through Kansas and 
Oklahoma, holding district meetings. 
Mr. Nemetz is now in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, while Mr. Bascombe is in New 
England. These men work under the 
direction of, and for the benefit of, the 
state organizations. 

Commenting upon the personnel of 
this service, Mr. Stude said that Mr. 
Bascombe used to be a flour salesman, so 
he has been designated as secretary of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association. 
Mr. Nemetz formerly operated a retail 
shop in southern Illinois, and he has 
been made secretary of the cake section. 
Mr. Smith once was superintendent of a 
shop in Missouri, and at present is devot- 


ing himself to a study of bread produc- 
tion. The services of these men are 
available to any bakers’ association or 
group of bakers. 

Mr. Stude reported that the board of 
governors appreciated the results ob- 
tained thus far by the new Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association. The board will 
work with this group to promote a bet- 
ter knowledge of, and the importance 
of, bread sales and distribution. Assist- 
ance will also be lent in combating anti- 
bread propaganda. The board will work 
with this organization to develop the 
need for and assist in making a bread 
survey, co-operate with it in developing 
a national bread campaign, and main- 
tain a service department for members 
on sales and correlated subjects. 


CAKE AND RETAIL SECTION 


It was explained that the board of 
governors had indorsed and pledged its 








Baking. 


endure. 


MR. STUDE’S MESSAGE TO THE 
BAKING INDUSTRY 


pg eewire is submitted the 1928 program of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the American Institute of 


It contains much that is now in operation, some that is 
just getting under way, and some that is yet to come. 

We believe it indicates an understanding of the bakers’ 
problems and suggests the manner of their solution more effec- 
tively and more rapidly than he can do it for himself—which 
is the object of a trade association. 

The frequent use of committees in the various problems 
is not only to secure the best knowledge and experience, but 
to establish a wider contact and interest and permit each to 
play a part—without which no trade association can long 


It is submitted to the industry and its friends for consid- 
eration, comment and consummation. 
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support to the formation of a cake and 
retail section, leaving such matters en- 
tirely in the hands of the present cake 
and retail section of the association. 

The object of this will be to promote 
a study of and develop cake production 
and distribution; establish a more inti- 
mate contact with the retail baker; as- 
sist in developing and directing the field 
of applied research and scientific inves. 
tigation in cakes and bakery products 
other than bread; assist the institute in 
developing a home study course in cake 
production and retail sales. 

The board of governors also approved 
the issuance of the Journal, and recom- 
mended that its practical information 
be enlarged and departments created in 
its columns to correspond to depart- 
ments of the association and the institute. 


INSTITUTE PROGRAM 

The program in regard to the institute 
was divided into 10 phases. The first of 
these concerned the school. The plan was 
to remodel and, if necessary, rebuild the 
bakery there, to the end that it may be 
a show place for visitors, and an inspira- 
tion to instructors and students. This 
work is to be handled by a committee of 
directors and a representative group 
from the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Appointment of a 
committee of bakery owners and produc- 
tion managers to confer with the school’s 
faculty, to the end that the students’ fu- 
ture employers and present instructors 
may collaborate for the good of the in- 
dustry was considered. The committee 
would review the course of instructions 
and be assured that it kept pace with 
the industry. An additional instructor 
would be employed to enable present in- 
structors to visit various bakeries and 
come into contact with the operating and 
personnel problem. 

A course of lectures for each class 
would be provided, these being given by 
outstanding men in the industry. 

It was recommended that careful study 
be made of the source and kinds of ma- 
terial now used at the school, to work 
out a system whereby students would 
have shop practice with all the sorts of 
material actually in use throughout the 
country. 

EXTENSION COURSES 


The second division of the institute 
program dealt with extension courses. 
These would be an intensified set of 
lectures, with a few paper problems that 
could be conducted in two or three days 
at any place. The work would be done 
by present members of the faculty. The 
course would be supplied upon request 
of a state or group state association, or 
a district or local body of regularly or- 
ganized bakers, as well as to individual 
bakeries of sufficient size. 

Bread scoring was another topic con- 
sidered, the plan being to modernize the 
present system so that the report would 
show not only the numerical score but 
contributory factors, together with con- 
structive suggestions, the general aim be- 
ing the production of a better product. 
Contact would be established with all 
other organizations rendering such serv- 
ice, so that a uniform system would be 
adopted. Attempt would also be made 
to tabulate the various bread markets 50 
that bread scored would allow for the 
market in which it was sold. 

It was proposed that home study 
courses be established in bread produc- 
tion, cake production, bread sales and 
retail sales, this to provide for those 
whom the proprietor cannot send to 
meetings and for individual bakers who 
cannot afford the cost of a course at the 
school. These courses would be provided 
to employees through their employers 
co-operation with the institute. — 

The entire question of laboratories was 
to be referred to a special committee to 
the end that a wider use of these facili- 
ties might be made by the industry. 


SHORT COURSES URGED 


Concerning short courses for the insti- 
tute, Mr. Stude wrote: . th 

“Appoint a committee to consider : 
subject of short courses. If deemed = 
visable from the standpoint of its pre 
able use and its benefit, outline a course 
of instruction lasting for two or three 
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: the institute and designed to 
<a . those graduates of the school 
or experienced bakers who want inten- 
sive study in some special department 
of production; those allied tradesmen 
who would be willing to spend two or 
three weeks at the institute in order to 

t an understandable knowledge of bak- 
ing to the end that they may become 
more proficient as allied tradesmen. 

Discussing the department of nutri- 
tional education, Mr. Stude said that ef- 
fort would be made to inform the entire 
industry as to the nature of this depart- 
ment, the manner in which it operated, 
and what it expected to accomplish. This 
would be in effect as follows: 

For the public: through schools— 
pamphlets, posters, plays and talks; 
through adult groups—talks before clubs, 
teachers, associations, etc; through the 
press—sound material to combat misin- 
formation of faddists. 

For the baker: by making educational 
and co-operative contacts which he needs; 
by furnishing him with ideas for effective 
and sound advertising and with educa- 
tional material for distribution; by help- 
ing him to protect himself against the 
effect of antagonistic propaganda; by 
developing his interest in public inter- 
est, and bread’s place in general com- 
munity health. : 

Appointment of a library board which 
would confer with librarian and advise 
as to the library’s operation, assisting in 
purchase of new books, etc., was also 
planned. 

Another phase of the institute pro- 
gram dealt with research. Mr. Stude 
spoke of appointing a special commit- 
tee on this subject, to the end that it 
should consider every research problem 
before it was undertaken by, in the name 
of, or at the request of, the institute. 

This, he pointed out, would mean se- 
lection of problems in their priority of 
importance. This committee would re- 
ceive the report of the research workers 
at intervals and aid them in their task, 
at the same time transmitting the in- 
formation to the industry. 

Where fellowships are appointed at the 
institute for special research in an allied 
industry the committee would first re- 
view the problem to be studied, to deter- 
mine whether such research would be 
mutually beneficial to the baking indus- 
try and that one which established the 
fellowship. The committee would have 
authority to decide whether such re- 
search would be done at the institute or 
assigned to some one else by the insti- 
tute. 

The final point dealt with the cake 
laboratory. Of this Mr. Stude said that 
the conversion of the old nutritional lab- 
oratory building into a cake laboratory 
would be considered, with the thought 
that it might be used for: experiments in 
cake production; scientific investigation 
of cake ingredients and practices; pos- 
sible short course in cake production. 

OO? 
BAKERY ORDINANCES 

_Los Anceres, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
city council is considering the passage 
of two ordinances especially designed 
for the protection of employees of local 
bakeries as well as the baking plants. 
The first requires that every employee 
of such establishments shall at all times 
have a health certificate issued by a 
board of examiners, to be renewed every 
six months. The second measure com- 
pels all bakery peddlers to secure a per- 
mit from the health commissioner to sell 
their wares, and the words “Bakery 
Peddler” must appear on the vehicle, 
while the label of the baker must appear 
on all food products so sold. The name 
and address of each applicant will be 
kept on file, so that in case of violation 
an immediate check can be made and the 
violator apprehended. 

AW 
CALIFORNIA BAKERY LAW 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The larger whole- 
sale bakers of southern California are 
raising a fund for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the return of stales law of this 
State. Designed especially for the whole- 
saler as well as the general public, this 
law regulates the sanitary conditions of 
bakeries, prescribes conditions connected 
with the manufacture and sale of bak- 
ery products, and fixes penalties for 
violations of its provisions. 
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A T the recent meeting of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Richard W. Wahl, shown above, was 
named chairman of the board of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, succeeding J. M. Livingston. 
been connected with the Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., 
since 1924, prior to which time he had been production manager 
of the Regan Bros. Co., baker, Minneapolis. He became general 
manager of the Louisville company in the summer of that year. 
The building now occupied by the institute was formerly the 
home of the Wahl-Henius Institute, which institution was estab- 
lished by the father of Mr. Wahl. 


Mr. Wahl has 














She Gets a Dollar a Loaf—And What a Whale 
of a Loaf It Is! 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


N that monthly collection of “stories 

from real life,” the Smart Set, there 

" recently appeared an article with the 
envy inspiring title, “I Get a Dollar a 
Loaf for My Bread.” The authoress, for 
it is a woman who makes this claim, tells 
“any dear woman reader who may peruse 
this article” that she has “only used her 
brains and the materials at hand” in do- 
ing this. After reading the article, for 
I did not consider it worthy of a perusal, 
I was convinced, although I am far from 
a “dear’ woman,” that the originator of 
this dollar bread has not only used her 
brains but, in order to get her custom- 
ers, she has also relied on the well- 
known fact that there is a person born 
every minute whose quota of gray mat- 
ter is not all that it might be. Although 
there is nothing definite in the article 
about the ingredients of the loaf, I gath- 
ered that she was correct in saying that 
she only used the “materials at hand,” 
from an illustration that accompanies the 
article and in which the authoress is 
shown stirring materials in a mixing 
bowl while there lie upon the table what 
appear to be tomatoes, pomegranates, 
bananas and eggs. 

This “bread” was not invented in a fit 
of anger, or when there was no ice left 
in the refrigerator and things had to be 
used up before they spoiled. This 
“cooked food loaf,’ as it is called, was 
not inspired by the desperate expedients 
of dipsomaniacs in this synthetically 
drunken age. Read of the youth of the 
authoress, and you may understand: 


“T was one of a big family. . . . We 
had an abundance to eat, but when I 
was about 18 it became apparent to me 
that not one member of our family was 
well. My father was subject to cranky 
spells; my mother said it was his stom- 
ach. My brother had a very serious di- 
gestive trouble. One after another of us 
complained of some ailment.” 

With truly Sherlockian cunning and 
Holmesian . perception, the authoress 
“diagnosed the evil as something lying 
in the food we ate.” 

She continues: “And in our house the 
staple article of diet was bread, good, 
home made bread; and we had it three 
times a day. Experimenting on myself, 
. . « I was forced to see that my tem- 
per was at highest pressure shortly after 
a meal. And I reasoned that it was due 
to the bread I was eating. . . . It 
wasn’t a balanced ration.” 

Then the authoress went to the big city. 
Arrived in New York, she found that 
her youth spent “in a simple country 
village, . . . sitting on the front porch 
looking pretty,” had been wasted—she 
decided to cook for a living, selling her 
products through the Exchange for 
Woman’s Work near the Grand Central 
Station. She got her start on chicken 
pie, and the strange thing is that in her 
article she tells how she made the pie, 
and it is exactly the same as anybody 
else’s chicken pie. It had no olives, 
grated chocolate, molasses or dried fruits 
in it, and yet she considered it a pretty 


good food 
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It was not long before she took on 
the réle of “Columbus” and “discovered 
another ‘Breadland’.” She had begun 
to get unhappy because her pies “were 
doing no permanent good.” She felt 
“there was nothing dependable in them. 
They were not the staff of life.” So she 
set out to “transform the humble loaf 
into a real staff of life.’ For whom the 
loaf was to desert its humility in order 
to assume the “staff” réle is not made 
clear, but it is certain that the authoress 
has received no little life supporting aid 
from her fortunately conceived “staff.” 

But, in the writer’s words: “A woman 
cannot step into the kitchen and say ‘Be- 
hold, here is the flour; and there the 
oven. Bake something that shall be the 
staff of life. Let a loaf come forth.” 
So she experimented, and finally hit on 
something that satisfied her. How she 
did it, or what the conglomeration was, 
she does not tell us. My guess is that 
she raided the ice box and put a little 
bit of everything in. Even now she 
says she has “no hard and fast rules. 
A balanced ration must vary.” She uses 
fruits and vegetables, nuts and eggs. 
Everything except flour, of which there 
was probably none in the kitchen when 
she started her tricks. The only thing 
she really tells us is that the whole olive 
(I suppose that means the stone and all) 
supplies the fat. No good health giving 
butter fat for her. No sir, she was out 
to produce something balanced. Maybe 
she was trying to restore the mental 
equilibrium of her future customers. 

The authoress gives us a specific for- 
mula from which a cooked product may 
be prepared in accordance with the in- 
vention. I imagine that this is something 
like the loaf, or else I cannot under- 
stand its relevancy in the article. Here 
it is: 

8 oz lean meat 2 oz dried fruits 

4 oz nuts 2 oz molasses 

4 oz corn meal 1 

2 oz ripe olives 6 

% oz grated chocolate 

1 tablespoon baking powder 

The inventor confesses that she felt 
some timidity, which, after all, was 
perhaps only natural, in introducing her 
loaf to the public. She only sold it to 
her friends, but now it is on sale in 
health shops and groceries. Whether 
this was natural growth or was caused 
by the loss of friends, we are not told. 

The original sale price of the loaf was 
12c, and it “netted” the authoress 6c. 
Now she must have better pickings out 
of the bottom of her “net,” for she gets 
$1 for each loaf. She denies exorbitant 
profits in an ingenuous and yet ingenious 
manner, saying: “My present kitchen 
costs money to operate. I have a tall 
gas range . . . that holds 123 loaves at 
a baking, . . a big scales, a giant 
mixing bowl and an electric stirring ma- 
chine. I keep my supplies in a room 
adjoining my baking room, so that my 
fruits and nuts do not deteriorate.” 

Thus she refutes the economy of large 
scale production. If every baker could 
feel justified in increasing his sales price 
by 800 per cent through the simple ex- 
pedient of adding machinery to his plant, 
what a glorious time there would be for 
the maker of bakery machinery, and if 
the baker could get away with it, as ap- 
parently the writer of this article has 
done, who wouldn’t be a baker? 

2 2) 


egg 
oz water or milk 


ALLIED TRADESMEN ASKED 
TO JOIN BOSTON BAKERS 


At the last meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Greater Boston 
the constitution was amended to the ef- 
fect that the allied trades be invited to 
join the organization, with the under- 
standing that only two members of each 
concern join at the present time. These 
members will be passive as regards votes 
in both regular and general meetings, 
but will have a voice at all of them. 
Those wishing application blanks will 
please communicate with the secretary, 
E. C. Till, 1354 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Oo 
IMPERIAL VALLEY BAKERS 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Imperial Val- 
ley Bakers’ Association met recently at 
the Hotel El] Centro, El Centro, Cal. A 
report showed that business in the valley 
is excellent. Action was taken to se- 
cure city legislation for the protection 
of local bakers. 
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The Largest ‘Bakery in the Orient 








NE of the most interesting 
personalities at the recent 
annual convention of the 
American Bakers Associa- 
tion in Chicago was Masa- 
jiro Mizutani, president of 
the Maruki-Go Baking Co., 
Ltd., Osaka, Japan. He is 
the motive force behind the 
o|. largest commercial baking 
enterprise in the Orient, 
and by virtue of this must 
be written down as among the most progressive sub- 
jects of his progressive country. 

Modern commercial baking is a new thing to the 
Orient, where, until a generation ago, rice had little 
competition as the cereal staple. Wheat 
has been grown in the northern latitudes 




















wheat is consumed, but within recent years there have 
been frequent shortages of rice, a situation of increas- 
ing gravity because of the rapidly growing population. 
The Japanese do not take kindly to imported rice, 
which is considered inferior to their own. The natural 
result is an increasing tendency to fall back upon 
wheat, and the habit grows. A taste for bread, once 
acquired, is difficult to shake off. 

There are, of course, other factors, political and 
geographical, which influence wheat consumption. 
Manchuria and Siberia lie at Japan’s door, and these 
are wheat producing areas. They are Japan’s political 
“sphere” in Asia. National as well as economical 
motives urge the development of trade with these 
areas. The Manchurian soya bean has been converted 
into a great Japanese industry, and a similar move- 


been in this country twice, the first time with Mrs, 
Mizutani on a tour of the world. Recently he came 
to attend the thirtieth annual convention of the Ameri- 

can Bakers Association, of which he is a member. 
Addressing the American bakers, Mr. Mizutani said 
that bread baking in Japan was advancing steadily but 
slowly, largely under the influence of American shop 
practice. The greatest difficulty met with there, he 
said, was the lack of a suitable yeast. Imported yeast, 
he had found, was generally too expensive for econom- 
ical use. For this reason he had set up an experi- 
mental laboratory for the manufacture of yeasts. This 
project for a time was unsuccessful, but in January 
of this year it had been found possible to make a 
suitable compressed yeast from rice and other similar 
substances. This yeast, Mr. Mizutani explained, has 
great raising strength, which is the chief 





of China since times immemorial, and the 
consumption of wheat products by the 
northern Chinese has always been consid- 
erable, but rice, even so, has been the pre- 
dominant cereal of the whole of eastern 
Asia. 

Japan has been far less of a wheat | 
producing country than China, and in fact | 
is little suited to the culture of that cereal. | 
Nevertheless, wheat production in Japan 
has rapidly increased during the past 
quarter of a century, and appears to be 
still in process of expansion. The war 
years particularly stimulating to 
wheat production, and there was even a 
greater influence upon wheat flour milling. | 
Japan, in consequence, entered the field 
of wheat and flour exports, and continues | 
to play an increasingly important part in | 
this branch of international trade. | 

A much more interesting consequence, 
however, is the concurrent increase in do- 
mestic consumption of wheat products. 
Japan has, in fact, taken a long step 
toward replacing a considerable portion of 
its rice diet with wheat. Consumption of 
wheat products has been doubled in the 
past 10 years. In 1925 nearly 47,000,000 
bus wheat entered into the national diet, 
about two thirds of which was of home 
production. In addition there was a con- 
siderable export. 

A generation ago the wheat consump- 
tion of Japan, as was true also of China, 
was largely in the form of paste products. 
Macaroni and vermicelli have long been 


were 








Masajiro Mizutani, President of the Maruki-Go Baking 


Co., Ltd., Osaka, Japan 


factor in making it economical for Jap- 
anese use, 

As has been said, the Japanese taste is 
for sweetened goods. To meet popular de- 
mand it is necessary to use a dough that 
sometimes contains as much as 20 per cent 
egg and 40 per cent sugar. This entails 
the use of so much yeast as to make the 
imported varieties prohibitive in cost. 
With his own yeast, however, Mr. Mizu- 
tani finds that only a small quantity is 
required to give a full raising power, re- 
gardless of the quantity of sugar and eggs 
used. The yeast, he says, does not lose 
its original flavor, gives to bread a good 
texture, imparts to the crust a_ good, 
brown color, and keeps the loaf soft for a 
long time. 

Today Mr. Mizutani’s enterprise has 
grown into two large plants, which use 
about 70 bbls flour daily. Most of the 
bread is in one-pound loaves, somewhat 
similar in shape to the 
loaf. The main plant and office is at No. 
3, Kitahorie Nichome, Nishiku, Osaka, and 
As can 


inglish cottage 


are shown on the opposite page. 
be seen from some of the other illustra- 
tions, the equipment and plant arrange- 
ment are thoroughly modern. Rickshaw 
delivery has been supplanted by gasoline 
motor trucks. 

Distribution of his product is a prob- 
lem that has been solved by Mr. Mizutani 
by the establishment of a chain of stores, 
of which there are now 37. In addition 
there are a number of “milk halls,” which 
approximate the American dairy lunch. 





familiar to the Japanese bill of fare. 
Pastry and sweetmeats accounted for a 
good deal of wheat flour, but of wheaten 





These are very attractive little restaurants 
catering to both Japanese and foreign 








loaves there were few to be seen. 

The westernization of Japan within the past gen- 
eration altered this situation rapidly. Japan’s com- 
petition, military and industrial, with the rest of 
the world, put emphasis upon the serious problem of 
nutrition. This involved not only the matter of feed- 
ing a rapidly growing population, but of providing 
better foodstuffs that would still be within the means 
of the people. Wheat flour products have long been 
recognized as far superior to the traditional rice, and 
there has been an educational movement to supplant 
a considerable part of the rice with wheat. 

Government enterprise has been enlisted in this 
nutritional problem, and numerous experiments have 
been made with the end in view of demonstrating the 
deficiencies of the rice diet. The Japanese army and 
navy have for some time eaten wheat bread as a par- 
tial substitute for rice, and the tendency is to in- 
crease this ration. 

Price is still the chief factor governing Japan’s 
wheat consumption, but the rise of Japan in the in- 
dustrial scale tends constantly to increasing the per 
capita buying power. When rice is plentiful, less 


ment with respect to wheat is inevitable. One of the 
early Japanese manufacturers to realize the conse- 
quences of increasing wheat consumption was Mr. 
Mizutani. His first bakery was established in Osaka 
as long ago as 1905. His small wheat loaves, weigh- 
ing about half 2 pound, early proved popular, not 
alone with the foreign population of Japan, but with 
the Japanese themselves. Sweetened bread and cakes 
were most popular at first and, together with noodles, 
still account for the largest part of Japan’s wheat flour 
consumption. Butter until recently has not been a 
common item of the Japanese diet, and this has served 
to retard the use of unsweetened bread. Bakers, how- 
ever, have specialized in sweet breads, or in products 
stuffed with meat and fruit. 

As Mr. Mizutani’s enterprise grew, he more and 
more felt the need of modernized machinery and 
methods. He could think of no better way to acquire 
these than to come to America. In fact, he sent his 
son-in-law, Kiyoshige Mizutani, to the American In- 
stitute of Baking. This young man returned to Japan 
in 1925 and became factory manager. M. Mizutani has 





trade, the principal items on the menu 
being, naturally, bread and milk. 

Among the pictures shown on the opposite page 
is'one of a branch store. As may be seen, the sales 
room is open to the street, and the bakery’s products 
are exhibited in a handsome glass case. 

Mr. Mizutani’s pride in his enterprise led to his 
bringing with him to this country what proved to be 
one of the most interesting exhibits that was to be 
seen during the recent convention of the American 
Bakers Association. This was a handsomely arranged 
and bound album of photographs bringing together . 
complete historical record of the company and its 
expansions. The earliest of the shops are shown, and 
these are followed by a succession of views illustrating 
the great advances made in late years. That the same 
spirit of community effort actuates this company 4S . 
the case with successful business firms in America 'S 
evidenced by a series of camera records of an annual 
picnic excursion, which brought forth some quaint cos- 
tuming and quainter entertainment. Mr. Mizutani has 
placed this picture book in the library of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker so that it will be 
readily available to interested members of the industry. 
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The Dough Making and Laboratory Scenes Immediately Above Demonstrate 

the Extent to Which Modern Baking Methods and Machinery Have Been 

Adopted by One of the Most Progressive Bakers of Japan, M. Mizutani, a 
Member of the American Bakers Association 
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Maintaining a Reputation for the Best Bakery 
Windows in Town 


The Story of an Enterprising Baker Whose Competitors Have 
Given Up Trying to Copy His Methods 


By Ernest A. Dench 


N a certain eastern city which shall 
be nameless, a new bakery has raised 
the local standard of window display. 

It is setting a good example to the more 
established bakers, who feel, too, that 
they have to spruce up their windows, or 
have their trade taken away by the 
young “upstart.” The bakers had had it 
pretty much to themselves, with a kind 
of a gentlemen’s agreement not to tres- 
pass on each other’s territories. Ap- 
parently, too, this gentleman’s agree- 
ment also had an unwritten clause that 
show windows must be kept as shabby 
as possible. The situation somewhat re- 
minded one of a group of local druggists 
agreeing among themselves not to cut 
prices, and then, overnight, one of the 
brethren springs a price smashing orgy 
on staple lines without consulting his 
fellow-traders. Chaos runs riot. The 
compact is forgotten, with each druggist 
striving to cut the business throat of 
his nearest competitor. 


His Feature Displays Are Envied 


ELL. ‘x the town I am writing 

about this new baker dolled up his 
windows pretty much the same way a 
woman prepares for an important social 
function, in that they betrayed evidence 
of careful planning and attention to de- 
tail in the execution. He has a brace of 
show windows, one of which is arranged 
from day to day with small goods. The 
proprietor takes good care to discard 
the greased paper doilies at the end of 
the business day. The window is in- 
cased with sliding glass doors so that 
flies have a hard time penetrating to the 
imprisoned goodies. Before the competi- 
tor started in business, the more grease 
on the paper mats and floor covering in 
the windows of the other bakers, the bet- 
ter they seemed to like it. I wondered 
some alert salesman from a paper house 
didn’t come along and educate them to 
better ways. Maybe he had, with dis- 
appointing results. No detail was too 
trifling to add to the immaculate ap- 
pearance of the show windows of the 
new concern. 


A Short-Sighted Thanksgiving Policy 


NONE of the bakers in town had ever 

bothered about a special attraction 
for a timely event. When Thanksgiving 
arrived, they would fill their windows 
with pumpkin and mince pies, which 
would gradually disappear as the last 
Wednesday of November was far ad- 
vanced. 

The housewife who had forgotten to 
order her pies a day before, or found 
herself with additional company at the 
eleventh hour, was out of luck, for none 
of the bakers baked any pies for chance 
sale; every pie had to be ordered at 
least 24 hours beforehand. The only 
chance the late comer had was in coming 
around after 5 o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, for at that hour any ordered 
pies (no deposit was required) that were 
not called for were placed on sale. 
The situation was somewhat similar to 
telephoning for seats at the theater, to 
be informed that they will not be held 
later than 7:30 on the night of the per- 
formance. The bakers were short-sight- 
ed in playing safe to such a conservative 
extent, for I have stood in one of these 
bakeshops and watched woman after 
woman turned away for the lack of 
pumpkin and mince pies at 75c and $1.25 
apiece! 

The new baker declined to adhere to 
local tradition, and baked considerably 
more pies than those he had on order. 
The local housewives welcomed the in- 
novation, and he got their regular pat- 
ronage as a reaction to the independent 
spirit prevailing among the other bakers. 
The grocers, of course, carried pies from 
a wholesale bakery on a speculative basis, 
but as this line was cheap and of poor 
quality, the women folk preferred the 
offerings of the local bakeshops, as qual- 


ity was the one thing in which they ex- 
celled. 

Quality for quality there was not much 
difference, so they all had an even break. 
The new baker made heavy inroads into 
the local patronage of the other bakers 
because he was enterprising in his busi- 
ness methods in general and window dis- 
play in particular. 

His other show window, as we have in- 
dicated, was one in which he gave play 
to his decorative talents, and incidental- 
ly exhibited cake novelties that appealed 
to the hostess seeking something distinc- 
tive to serve at her afternoon tea, social 
or evening dance. 


November Display Activity 


LAST November was an excellent case 

in point. From the first week in the 
eleventh month (when Children’s Book 
Week is celebrated) until the last Thurs- 
day, his feature window was fascinating 
and helpful to inspect. 

Children’s Book Week may seem to 
have little application to the retail bak- 
ery field, since it is concerned with book 
merchandising and the gospel of good 
juvenile books spread by libraries, wom- 
en’s clubs and schools. This baker re- 
fused to be hidebound by tradition, and 
give a “this is not in my line” reaction 
to it. The libraries and schools appre- 
ciated his disinterested co-operation— 
the kind to build up good will to a high- 
er point. The local stores selling books 
also relished his helpful link with their 
advertising campaign. 

All the baker did was to bake a spe- 
cial cake in the form of three books 
resting between book ends. The frost- 
ing resembled white embossed covers, gilt 
edged with dark blue backs, on which 
the name and author of the book (which 
was “Robinson Crusoe” by Danie De 
Foe) were lettered in gilt. There was 
also a bas-relief of the famous author 
on the front cover. Appropriately 
enough the baker borrowed a small li- 
brary table from the local furniture store 
and displayed the cake book creation 
thereon, flanked on one side by a genu- 
ine notebook and a quill pen, and on the 


other by a tall vase holding a single stalk 
of snapdragon. 

A book store in the town conducted an 
essay contest for the best paper on the 
subject of “Why I Like Good Books,” 
confined to children up to 14 years of 
age. When the retailer heard about the 
cake, he arranged to award it to the suc- 
cessful contestant. Besides selling the 
cake, the baker extracted a lot of pub- 
licity out of the co-operation. 

Armistice Day found this baker pre- 
pared with a display to appeal to the 
mothers of sons who had served in 
the World War. Several Armistice Day 
parties were held in the neighborhood, 
and at all of these a special cake was 
served to the yee ang A guests. 

The display which lassoed the orders 
held a large white frosted cake, with or- 
namental work consisting of a dilapidat- 
ed cannon and two beautiful white turtle 
doves. An American flag, surrounded 
by smaller ones of the Allies, adorned 
the background and sides of the trim. 

A week before Thanksgiving the win- 
dow blossomed forth with appropriate 
atmosphere, one touch of which was fur- 
nished by a large cardboard calendar 
giving the month of November in black, 
with the last Thursday ringed in red. 
“What Does Thanksgiving Mean_ to 
You?” ran the caption below the calen- 
dar, while smaller cards flanking the 
calendar mentioned, in turn, “The Day 
of the Feast Is Drawing Near,” and “Let 
Us Help You to Be Prepared.” 

Standing on one foot in front of the 
calendar was a large cardboard turkey 
gobbler, posed in such a striking man- 
ner that his other foot extended to where 
Thanksgiving Day was indicated on the 
calendar. 

The balance of the trim was given over 
to novelties for the Thanksgiving feast, 
such as turkey shaped cookies, and layer 
cakes with decorative work of a turkey 
inside a ring of pumpkins. 


His Displays Are Charted 


EVEN now it is a mystery to his com- 

petitors how the newcomer manages 
to keep track of the timely events as 
they occur. Not so much the more ob- 
vious ones, such as Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving, but the less important 
ones which seemingly have no link with 
the bakery field. For instance, one might 
think National Canned Goods Week 
(which is scheduled for each and every 
November) was confined to grocers. Not 
so, however, in the viewpoint of this bak- 
er, who has an uncanny analytic mind 
which discerns possibilities where they 
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International News Reel Photo 


HE accompanying picture shows John Huber with a reproduction of Buck- 

ingham Palace, the London residence of the King and Queen of England, 
which he made in the form of a Christmas cake for display during the Christmas 
season in a London bakeshop. It is said that it is the largest Christmas cake 
ever made; it weighs more than a ton, and is 10 feet high. A close examination 
of the picture shows that Mr. Huber paid strict attention to detail when making 
this cake; he has the correct number of sentries from a Guards battalion on duty 
in front of the palace, and the Royal Standard flying from the flagpole on the 


palace indicates that the King and Queen are in residence. 


Although they 


usually spend the Christmas holidays at their country home at Sandringham, 
they generally are in London during the busy social season that immediately 


precedes Christmas. 
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are commonly thought not to exist. He 
made no bones about the canned fruits— 
the best packs—which go into the mak- 
ing of his berry pies out of season—and 
a form of promotion which increased con- 
sumer confidence in his quality products. 

Going back to this baker’s method of 
keeping track of timely events, how does 
he do it? The visitor who is admitted 
to his small private office notices a large 
chart hung on the wall, divided into 
months, then into weeks, and inside each 
weekly space is inserted one or more 
timely events. You will find mention of 
National Picture Week, Apple Week, 
Silverware Week and a host of other 
events confined to particular trades, 
Evidently this list has been compiled 
with great care, and he admitted that it 
took his son a whole day to make the 
round of local stores and quiz the retail- 
ers as to the weeks they celebrate. The 
son returned with a filled notebook, on 
which the chart is based. He admits 
that some of the merchandising occa- 
sions have very remote reference to bake- 
shop products, but when he is stumped 
for an idea, he visualizes a week with an 
appropriate cake, of which National Pic- 
ture Week (when he had a cake disguised 
as a framed painting) may be cited as 
an example. 


On a Weekly Schedule 


H*® is more concerned with keeping his 
feature display interesting from 
week to week, so when there is a week 
with nothing of importance on the tapis, 
he fills in the gap with a “Week” tie-up. 
More important in his mind than 
counting the possible business prospects 
of a display is that his display work 
has become a local institution, and hos- 
tesses, hard pressed for refreshment 
serving ideas, naturally remark: “I must 
look over the Model Bakery window this 
week.” All his trims are anticipated, 
for they are so unconventional, from a 
bakery standpoint, that they stand out 
from the usual conventional array of 
pies, cakes and bread of the other local 
concerns. 

It is a wonder the other bakers have 
not copied his feature display methods. 
Some have tried—for a short time, with- 
out endeavoring to analyze his methods 
or being willing to expend the time and 
effort in beforehand planning. It in- 
volves a tremendous lot of “behind-the- 
scenes” work which only the man who 
has gone through the mill himself can 
realize. It may, too, be summed up in 
the familiar expression—eternal vigi- 
lance. 

You have a comparison in the trade 
journal field. The editor who gets out 
a weekly publication, has, naturally, a 
more strenuous time than the man re- 
sponsible for his monthly contemporary. 

My advice to the baker planning to 
spruce up his window displays is to 
make a gradual change. At first begin 
with a more or less elaborate trim once 
a month. Then, when you have got into 
the routine of this 12 times a year sched- 
ule, attempt 26 such displays at fort- 
nightly intervals. Mastery of the double 
batch will prepare you for a_ heavier 
dose—52 displays a year, as this enter- 
prising baker is doing. 
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Enzymes 
(Continued from page 1222.) 


assimilation agreeable to the yeast cells. 
It already has been noticed that whole 
meal and wheat meal possess greater en- 
zymic activity than does white flour. It 
is for this reason that the brown doughs 
are more quickly fermented than are 
white ones. The enzyme invertase ¢x- 
creted by yeast is important. This 
changes cane sugar to invert sugar, this 
being composed of glucose and levulose. 
These are fermentable, glucose much 
more smartly so than levulose. Invertas¢ 
is so important because it is on the 
flour’s cane sugar and other soluble food 
that yeast cells feed, are nourished, 
grown and reproduced. Were there not 
this growth and reproduction, there 
would be no fermentation and aération, 
both being vital in bread making. 

In his monograph on alcoholic fermen- 
tation, Dr, A. Harden states that the 
fermentation of sugar can be carried on 
by the juices of yeast (enzymes) without 
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the living yeast cell. It is said that yeast 
juice brings about a slow fermentation 
of those sugars which are fermented by 
the yeast from which it is prepared, as 
well as of dextrin, and starch and gly- 
cogen, which are not fermented by the 
living yeast. Both in rate of fermenta- 
tion and in total’ fermentation produced, 
yeast juice (consisting of the active en- 
zymes contained in the living cell) stands 
far behind the equivalent amount of liv- 
ing yeast. Taking 25 cubic centimeters 
of yeast juice to be equivalent to at least 
86 grams of pressed yeast, containing 70 
per cent of moisture, it is found that, 
whereas the yeast juice (from English 
top yeast) gives with glucose a maximum 
fermentation of about three cubic centi- 
meters in five minutes, the living yeast 
ferments sugar at the rate of about 120 
cubic centimeters in the same time, that 
is, about 40 times as quickly. Moreover, 
the total carbon dioxide obtained from 
yeast juice corresponds to the fermenta- 
tion of only one, two or three grains of 
sugar, while the living yeast will readily 
ferment a much larger quantity, al- 
though the exact limit in this respect 
has not been accurately determined. 

This shows plainly that if the fermen- 
tation of sugar was dependent upon 
yeast juices instead of on living yeast 
cells it would be a very slow process. 

The number of enzymes is large, even 
of those connected with milling and bak- 
ing. It will take a long time to find out 
all there is to know about them, but the 
miller and baker must be patient, and 
in so far as their knowledge goes and 
they are able, must so treat these soluble 
ferments that the best sack of flour and 
the most perfect loaf are realized every 
time. 

2 2 2) 


A NEW SPANISH BAKING JOURNAL 


We have received a copy of a new 
Spanish baking journal which has just 
been established in Barcelona under the 
title of Panaderia. We wish our Span- 
ish contemporary all success. Spain has 
always enjoyed a very high reputation 
in European countries for the quality 
of its bread, which, however, like bread 
in all parts of the world, is in certain 
districts not so good as in others. We 
notice from the articles and advertise- 
ments that the electrical heating of 
ovens is beginning to play an important 
part. This makes the third Spanish 
paper which comes to our offices, one 
being Molineria y Panaderia, which, as 
the title indicates, devotes a consider- 
able portion of the pages to the milling 
industry. The other comes from Buenos 
Aires, an excellent paper, with the title 
PR a Panaderil—The British 
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The New Plant of Regan Bros. Co. at Fargo, N. D. 


Regan’s Fargo-Moorhead Plant Gives North- 
west Another Modern Bakery 


NOTHER modern bakery came into 
existence in the Northwest this fall 
when the Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 

apolis, formally opened its $250,000 plant 
at Fargo, N. D. 

The building, pictured on this page, 
is of brick, steel and concrete construc- 
tion, set off with ivory stone. The 
plant’s capacity is about 20,000 lbs daily, 
which can be increased to 36,000 by ex- 
tension of the oven lines. Twelve trucks 
are operated to serve Moorhead, Minn., 
and surrounding territory, as well as 
Fargo. The bakery is situated on a 
spur of the Great Northern, flour being 
taken directly from cars into the storage 
rooms. 

Two high-speed bread dough mixers 
on the second floor are served by auto- 
matic overhead scales. The temperature 
of the dough is controlled by means of 
refrigerated ingredient water from a 
tank cooled by a central refrigerating 
unit. The dough room is controlled as 
to temperature and humidity by air con- 
ditioning equipment. The make-up equip- 
ment has variable speed controls. 

After the bread is racked it travels on 
an overhead trolley system directly 
through a 10-rack proof box, entering on 


the side nearest the molder and leaving 
immediately in front of the oven lines. 

Firms supplying equipment included 
the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
wrapping machine; Cooling & Air Condi- 
tioning Corporation, air conditioning in 
dough room and proof boxes, proof 
boxes; J. H. Day Co., high-speed mixer, 
molder; Duhrkop Oven Co., ovens; 
Dutchess Tool Co., bread mixer, divider, 
overhead proofer, electric dusting boxes ; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc., scales for 
receiving and in dough room; Frigidaire 
Corporation, refrigeration in ingredient 
room; General Motors Corporation, de- 
livery trucks; Iron Fireman Automatic 
Stoker Corporation, automatic stokers; 
McCormick Co., architectural engineers; 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., trol- 
ley system; Read Machinery Co., flour 
handling equipment, overhead flour and 
water scales; Reeves Pulley Co., variable 
speed transmissions; Remington Refrig- 
eration Machine Co., refrigeration for 
mixer cooling and ingredient water; 
Smith Scale Co., scales at divider; 
Union Machinery Co., rounder. 

P. R. Peterson is production manager 
of the Fargo plant, V. E. Nelson office 
manager and Carl Peterson sales man- 
ager. 
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Salesmanship and Advertising Build 
Bakery Trade 
By Ira R. Alexander 


HE Stocker Bakery, Denver, Colo., 
during the past several months has 
shown a big increase in_ sales, 
brought about by a combination of sales- 
manship and newspaper advertising. The 
proprietor of this business, John Stock- 
er, has been in business in Denver for a 
number of years, and today is recognized 
as one of the leaders in the industry in 
that city. He operated at first at Fif- 
teenth and Arapahoe Street, where he 
still maintains his headquarters. There 
he built up a large business in the heart 
of Denver’s retail district. Then he con- 
ceived the idea of establishing branches 
in Piggly Wiggly stores of his city. This 
was done with Stocker prices being main- 
tained there and the Piggly Wiggly com- 
pany taking a certain per cent of the in- 
come from sales. At present Mr. Stock- 
er is operating 12 branches in Denver. 
The salesgirls of the Stocker bakeries 


are considered about the best in the 
country. There is a reason for this. 
Once each week a meeting is held, at- 
tended by the Stocker bakery salesgirls. 
Instructions in salesmanship are given 
at these meetings by Mr. Stocker and 
others competent to give advice. Then 
the meeting is thrown open to general 
discussion, and the girls take part in dis- 
cussing ways and means of bettering 
their work. Problems that come up dur- 
«ing the week are brought before the 
meeting, and ways of meeting them are 
talked over so that mistakes are turned 
into foundation stones on which to build 
business in the future. 

Mr. Stocker also sees to it that his 
salesgirls know about the products they 
sell. They are told how each article is 
made, and from time to time are taken 
into the bakeshop so they can see just 
how this is done. Then when a customer 
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asks about a certain bakery product the 
salesgirl can tell him or her what in- 
gredients go into the making of the ar- 
ticle and answer intelligently any ques- 
tion asked about it. This has been found 
a big aid in making sales. The sales- 
girls call attention to other articles, also, 
aside from the one asked about or called 
for by a customer, and in this way addi- 
tional sales often are made. 

Now that salesmanship is functioning 
in the Stocker Bakery, the newspaper 
advertising is of much more worth. The 
reason is that when customers are 
brought into the bakery by the advertise- 
ment they are met by girls that know 
how to sell, and sales are larger. 

Mr. Stocker, by the way, is doing very 
good advertising in the Denver newspa- 
pers. He is represented each Friday 
with an advertisement two columns wide 
and three inches deep. Up in the right- 
hand corner of this advertisement ap- 
pears a line drawing of the Stocker 
Bakery man. This quaint figure always 
has some good advice to give the people 
of Denver. For example: 

“That cake wifey tried, sure reminded 
me of the season, it was so nice and 
springy.” ‘“Ma’s vacation means dish 
washin’ and house cleanin’ for us kids, 
but just think of all the cake we'll get.” 
“Then says I: ‘Stocker’s Pies and the 
Meal’s Complete.’” “Says I, ‘Boys am 
boys, Ma,’ and them there finger marks 
on the cake is the kid’s; they can’t wait 
for dinner with a Stocker’s Caramel Cake 
in the house.” “‘You’re wrong again,’ 
says I. ‘Them ain’t ma’s pies—them’s 
Stocker’s.’ ” 

The Stocker Bakery always features a 
special for Saturday, and this takes up 
considerable space in the advertisement 
appearing on Friday. Sometimes two 
specials are featured for Saturday. It 
may be butter cream squares at 24c and 
something else just as good. It may 
be caramel layer cakes at 3lc, each or 
golden loaf cake at 20c. People want 
something different, says Mr. Stocker, 
and the featuring of a special each Sat- 
urday gets them into the habit of watch- 
ing for the Stocker advertisements, and 
the result is that many visit the Stocker 
bakeries and business is bettered just 
that much. 

Denver people also enjoy reading the 
quaint sayings of the Stocker Bakery 
Man, and in following him in the adver- 
tisements from week to week causes them 
to note the many good things to eat in 
the bakery line offered for sale as Sat- 
urday specials. The advertisements cost 
around $67 per issue, but it is money 
well spent, for it has served to increase 
sales for the bakery. 

The bakery is also in the habit from 
time to time of featuring a special in the 
middle of the week. 
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sonal desire for a larger volume of business, or 

good sales work on the part of advertising sales- 
men, there is a fairly steady stream of new bakery 
advertisers entering the fold of those businesses which 
use paid publicity as a means for bettering the position 
of their respective companies. 

Unfortunately, however, there is also a fairly con- 
stant procession of bakers who, having once started to 
advertise their products, are falling by the wayside 
and attempting to get along as best they can with 
little or no publicity. Since these events are happen- 
ing among both wholesale and retail bakers, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether or not there is any 
criterion by which the results of advertising may be 
judged, or any major rules which, if followed, will 
assure the success of bakery advertising. 

Advertising alone cannot be praised for the success 
or blamed for the failure of any bakery. There are 
too many factors, intrinsically wrapped together, in 
the operation of a bakeshop to select any one of them 
and point to it as the sole reason for success or failure. 
The production of quality goods, economical shop op- 
eration, sound financing, aggressive sales work in addi- 
tion to advertising, and in the case of retail bakeries 
udvantageous locations, are all interlinked with adver- 
tising in the general conduct of the business. 

The various other factors being right, however, then 
to advertising may be attributed growth in volume, 
lessened sales resistance and the ability to overcome 
price competition without meeting it on its own low 
level. But through what stages must a baker pass 
who is just starting to use advertising in his business, 
or who is in the midst of business expansion, before he 
is on a sound and profitable basis in his advertising 
work? 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in the 
use of advertising in the baking industry, or in any 
other, for that matter, is the too common belief that it 
is the panacea for all ills. Whether it is the whole- 
saler, starting a pretentious newspaper campaign in 
the communities where his logical distribution lies, or 
the small retailer who has schoolboys deliver hand- 
bills from door to door, far too many expect adver- 
tising to at once show a large increase in the volume 
of goods sold, and also in the profit at which they are 
turned, 

When this Utopian condition does not quickly ma- 
terialize, advertising is credited with being a failure. 
This feeling is generally due to a lack of a complete 
understanding of the fundamental principles of adver- 
tising. The average consumer doesn’t see an adver- 
tisement for a particular brand of bread, grab his hat 
and dash madly for the nearest source of supply. 
But, judging from the impatience displayed by some 
advertisers, this is exactly what is expected of pub- 
licity. A baker undertaking to carry on paid publicity 
with some such idea as this in his mind is doomed to 
meet with failure from the outset. 

Then, again, if advertising is to prove thoroughly 
profitable it must be considered as an investment, and 
not as an item of rather extravagant expense, to be 
eliminated at the first sign of business stringency. 
Advertising started on the latter basis truly will prove 
to be expensive in the long run, and perhaps even 
disastrous. A-~bakery which has become firmly estab- 
lished in a community through the medium of adver- 
tising, and has kept its place in the public mind 
through continuity of its publicity, possesses a far 
greater value than does the plant which gets only such 
business as its sales force may be able to provide 
through personal selling. This has been proven time 
and again in the sale of bakeries. The ones which have 
carried on consistent advertising, year after year, in- 
variably are the most highly valued. Good-will is a 
big part of every business, and advertising is the 
greatest known builder of this factor. 

However, advertising, if properly done, does far 
more than build up reputation and prestige for a 
bakery. The manager of every wholesale and retail 
shop in the country knows how keen competition is, 
and what strenuous selling efforts must be used to 
cbtain business. Bread salesmen for wholesale shops 
encounter a certain amount of sales resistance every 
time they try to place their bread in a new store. It 
is in overcoming, or at least mitigating, this difficulty 
that advertising plays one of its most important parts. 
A salesman representing a bakery the brands of which 
are well advertised, and the products of which are 
known generally throughout the grocer’s natural buy- 
ing territory, will encounter much less sales resistance 
than will the one who is trying to sell a product 
backed up by little or no publicity. 

To date, one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
general success of the advertising of bakery products 
has been the great number of companies which have 
carried on their campaigns irregularly and intermit- 
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tently. One of the greatest forces in printed salesman- 
ship, which is a true definition of advertising, is repe- 
tition, and with campaigns run spasmodically this tre- 
mendous power is largely lost. Many a housewife has 
watched the advertising of some particular baker, and 
its effectiveness nearly reached a point where she has 
practically made up her mind to buy his products, 
when the advertising disappears and she has lost her 
interest. By not doing quite enough advertising, many 
bakers have lost the benefit of all that has gone before. 
Repetition and reiteration of the name of the bakery 
and its brands will prove the value and success of 
advertising, but without constancy, publicity is of little 
or no avail. 

No matter by what business conditions he is con- 
fronted, no baker will consider discharging his entire 
sales force, either in the retail store or on the whole- 
sale company’s routes, and trust to luck that the pub- 
lic will find some way in which to buy his products. 
And yet these same bakers will mercilessly eliminate 
all, or a greater part, of their advertising effort be- 
cause the business outlook is temporarily discouraging. 
Once a baker has started a constructive line of adver- 
tising, the most expensive thing he can do is tempo- 
rarily to discontinue it, for that is a sure way to lose 
the greater part of the money he has previously in- 
vested. 

But the adverse effect on the buying public is not 
the only danger encountered by thoughtless curtail- 
ment or complete cancellation of advertising. The 
baker’s organization has probably been stimulated, 
either directly or indirectly, through the advertising, 
and for the management of the plant to show a weak 
attitude in respect to it will entirely do away with all 
the good it has accomplished within the personnel of 
the organization. Any sales force is more effective 
when led by a determined and steadfast policy. Half- 
hearted advertising efforts are not conducive to build- 
ing up spirit within the sales organization. 

The very fact that so many bakers are in-and-out 
advertisers is all the more to the advantage of the one 
who will adopt a definite policy in respect to his pub- 
licity, and carry it through steadfastly. He will have 
an opportunity to become firmly intrenched in his com- 
munity that will be of inestimable value to his business 
in the years to come. This is an advantage, though, 
that comes only to the persistent advertiser. 

The value accruing to the advertising of bakery 





The Paul H. Williams Efficiency Trophy, Awarded Monthly 


by the W. E, Long Co., Chicago, to the Bakery 
Showing the Greatest Improvement in Efficiency 


products comes with time. A certain number of buy- 
ers are always on the verge of capitulating to the 
appeal of the advertising. The money most recently 
spent, therefore, produces far greater returns than the 
first, for it has the advantage of the cumulative effect 
of the initial expenditures. Because of this fact the 
baker who stops his advertising, regardless of what 
kind he may be doing, is losing what would prove to 
be the most valuable part of his campaign. 

Almost as disastrous as stopping advertising alto- 
gether is the habit some bakers have of changing the 
styles of their campaigns too frequently. A baker who 
is making a cake that is meeting with broad public 
approval, or a loaf of bread that is receiving much 
praise for its tastiness, would not think of changing his 
formulas for some untried experiment, or if he did so 
the new formula would be in the nature of a small 
experiment until it had proven itself. 

And yet this same baker may decide overnight that 
his brand names are wrong or that the general style 
of his advertising should be altered, and an entirely 
new type of campaign is started. An advertising and 
sales campaign that is proving successful should never 
be changed to some new experiment. New ideas can 
constantly be worked into the business, but at first 
they should be subordinated to the general principles 
which have proven successful in the past. 

What type and style of advertising will be the 
most successful depends largely upon the size of the 
plant concerned, the community in which it is located 
and, to a certain extent, the personnel of the business. 
However, the baker should remember that the purpose 
of his advertising is to appeal to the public, not to 
himself. With his close knowledge and inside knowl- 
edge pertaining to baking, it is very likely that copy 
which would appeal to him would be entirely different 
from that which would have the most effectiveness 
upon the buying public. Whoever is in charge of pre- 
paring bakery advertising copy, whether it is for the 
handbills to be distributed by the neighborhood shop, 
or newspaper and billboard space for the larger whole- 
sale units, should place himself in the position of the 
buyers and try to find what facts are most impressive 
to them, and adhere to these findings. 

Some bakers, in discussing advertising, say that it 
is too expensive for their businesses, and that their 
selling expenses are now as high as they can be if they 
are to continue their present prices and at the same 
time show a profit. However, advertising expense does 
not mean greater selling costs. The proper kind of 
publicity builds up a greater volume of business, and 
it is a known fact that greater volume means lower 
per unit cost. Rather than advertising adding to the 
expense of a business, it generally shows a lowered 
unit selling cost. 

Today in national magazines, newspapers and on 
billboards, innumerable food products are appealing 
to the public’s appetite, and this is inevitably working 
against the consumption of bakery products. Fur- 
thermore, competition within the industry is keener 
than ever before. The baker who hopes to survive 
these two forms of competition must look to modern 
methods for merchandising his products. Advertising 
has proved itself to be a great factor in building new 
business and in successfully meeting competition. Many 
bakers have found it to be a highly profitable form 
of sales effort, and what it has done for some it will 
do for others. 

But those plants which are now considering for the 
first time the use of advertising, or increasing that 
which they are now doing, must first determine that 
the campaigns they propose to inaugurate can be 
carried on indefinitely. Constancy is one of the great- 
est powers of advertising. It is far better to make 
a modest start, and maintain that pace with sound 
growth wherever possible, than to start with a splurge 
and then fall down to a low point. Sound, progressive 
advertising of a bakery’s products is interlinked with 
every other phase of the shop’s operation, and should 
be considered in that light. 
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COFFEE BUNS 
6 lbs flour 2 Ibs 10 oz butter 
3% Ibs sugar 15 eggs 
Milk 


Rub the sugar and butter into the flour on the 
board; make a bay; add the eggs already beaten, and 
enough milk to make into a workable dough, that 1s, 
neither overtight or too slack. The dough must be 
brought quite smooth and clear, but you should knead 
only slightly; make your dough as wanted by rubbing 
and then pinching. Let lie for 10 minutes; roll out to 
sheets %4 inch thick, cut out with a 3%-inch round 
crimp cutter, put on greased baking sheets, wash with 
the whites of eggs, dredge freely with coarse castoT 
sugar, then bake in an oven of medium warmth to 4 
light golden color. 
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An Attractive Pastry Display in Rutley’s Shop on Broadway, New York City 


Photograph from 
Ewing Galloway, New York 


ints on the SNaming of a New Shop 


NS HEN a retailer trades under other 
S AN. |) than his own name, it is not neces- 
~ \\3; } 





sarily because he is ashamed of the 
one he inherited from his parents. 
More often than not, a merchant 
conceals his identity because a 
well-chosen trade name is rich in 
advertising value. Then, too, if it 
is an incorporated company, or 
there are partners, a coined name gives more satisfac- 
tion. Undoubtedly there is greater significance to the 
naming of a store than appears on the surface, or is 
obvious to the public. 

Certain types of names are readily identified with 
particular retail trades. Some of these names have 
become so common through extensive usage that they 
have lost their former significance. We have in mind 
the “Chocolate Box” and the “Kandy Kitchen” in the 
confectionery field. Consider, too, the endless repeti- 
tions of the “Elite Cafe” and the “White Tile Lunch.” 
We have lost count of the number of “Boston Stores” 
in the department store arena, or the enumerations of 
“Star Barber Shops.” Tea rooms by the name of 
“Cosy Nook” would fill a good-sized book. The “White 
House Bakery” has a strong batting average. If all 
the “Toggery Shops” were placed end to end, the 
mileage would be considerable. The women’s specialty 
shop has a weakness for the “New York Store.” “The 
Bootery” delegation would fill one of our largest ocean 
liners. The quota of grocers and butchers trading 
under “The Market Basket” or “The Independent Mar- 
ket” is by no means inconsiderable. The jewelry busi- 
ness is overrun with “The Gem Shop” variety. “Wife 
Saving Stations” are becoming popular in the elec- 
trical trade. 


Three Main Groups 


Trade names fall into groups, which may be roughly 
Set down as (1) things to eat, (2) things to wear, 
and (3) things to use. In the first group the names 
are more fanciful in character, and run to flowers, 
animals, birds and fishes, and historical associations. 

. Even so, there are subdivisions of these three head- 
ings. “The Poinsettia,’ “The Palms,’ “The Green Par- 
rot,” are equally applicable to confectioners, soda foun- 
tains, tea rooms and restaurants, but their adoption, 
for instance, by grocers and bakers would be the height 
of ridiculousness. Fanciful names don’t blend with the 
rendezvous of such staples as flour, sugar and bread. 
A name like “The Golden Cow,” as used by a butter 
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shop of that name in El Paso, Texas, is obviously lim- 
ited in its application to the dairy produce field. 

In things to wear, the appeal is either definitely 
feminine or pronouncedly masculine. The nearest 
equivalent of the “New York Store” or “The Parisian” 
in the men’s outfitting arena is the “London Shop” for 
style headquarters for men. New York is, of course, 
the women’s style center of America, so a store with 
that name tells the policy without waste of words. 
Other names essentially feminine are “Peggy’s Shop,” 
the “Bon Ton Millinery” and “The Vogue Shop.” 

Among the cheaper men’s wear establishments, espe- 
cially those appealing to a working class patronage, 
there is a tendency to form an intimate contact be- 
tween owner and customer. You can readily identify 
this type of store by such designations as “This is Al’s 
Place,” “Bill wants to Meet You,” “Every One Knows 
Jack.” It is a form of informality which would be 
keenly resented by a high class clientele. The same 
widespread use of first names is in vogue by street 
lunch wagons and lunch rooms of the armchair service 
kind. Small, independent taxi owners, garages and 
service stations are also strong on the “pal” contact. 

In the things to use group, such names as Star, 
Elite, Tip Top, Eureka, the Golden Rule and Liberty 
are used by a variety of businesses. 

To inflict one’s political idols on the public is a 
doubtful business move. In eastern Canada there is 
an eating place known as the “Lloyd George Cafe.” 
We'll bet a meal that few of the famous British states- 
men’s political disbelievers eat at the place named in 
his honor! If there is any naming of premiers to be 
done, especially those within living memory of the 
people, it is best left to municipalities, so that tax- 
payers can decide whether they want to live on King 
Street. 

Occasionally, good taste is lacking in the choice of 
a store name. Some women detest snakes like poison, 
yet a druggist out on the Pacific Coast, who had the 
misfortune to be born with the name of that reptile, 
actually emphasizes it in the most objectionable man- 
ner, though to not a few women the very thought of 
a snake makes them deadly pale. A.permanent ex- 
hibit in a corner of his show window is a glass case 
about 2x4 feet, in which several live snakes of differ- 
ent species common to North America are permitted 
to roam. Water and moss are provided for the snakes. 
To pile on the agony, at night an animated electric 
sign over the store front introduces a green snake, 
which perpetually climbs up a red mortar and pestle. 


There is such a thing, too, as striving for dignity, 
especially when that establishment sells high grade 
furniture. One furniture retailer out in the Middle 
West thinks so much of his name—Fish—that he im- 
presses it on the public with the same lettered inside 
a huge fish. One can hear the smart aleck saying “The 
poor fish.” Also the connection between fish and 
furniture is very remote. When we ran across the 
name plate in a newspaper advertisement, we thought 
it belonged to a fish market. 


The Name With Individuality 


Is it possible to apply a foolproof test to the selec- 
tion of a store name, so that it proves an advertising 
asset rather than one of doubtful publicity value? 
Yes—and no. If a name with strongly individualistic 
tone is sought—one which cannot be tagged to more 
than a single business—that is the ideal basis on which 
to work. If, for example, the Elite is blazoned forth 
to the town, the inhabitants are likely to get confused 
with the restaurant of that name, in addition to the 
confectionery shop so labeled, while it may refer to 
the local hardware store. The advertising appeal is 
of negligible value. 

The dictionary defines individuality as “the faculty 
that recognizes the separateness of things.” This is 
best illustrated by a few concrete examples. “The 
Stolen Key Lunch” implies that it is located in the 
Strand Theater Building. “The Little Gray Shop” ap- 
plies to the gift establishment painted in that neutral 
hue. “The Motordrome” is suggestive of the biggest 
garage in town. The “Jack and Jill Shop” is very 
expressive for children’s wear. What more fitting for 
a dainty tea room than “The Tiffin Shop” or “The 
Tea Kettle.” 

It often happens that the store owner has a name 
which permits it to be visualized in a striking manner. 
A concern in London, Ont., by the title of “Wray’s” 
has a picture of the sun’s rays either printed or painted 
on every piece of advertising connected with the store. 
Maskey’s Candy Store, San Francisco, is identified 
with a large red mask crossed by a gilded key. This 
insignia is embossed on the candy boxes and printed 
on the candy bags. It is also employed as a decora- 
tive feature for the wall frescoes. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., a candy store is recognizable 
because of three green peppers painted on the window 
glass and on the showcards, and printed on the bags 
and boxes, 
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Meetings in 


N line with the American Bakers As- 

sociation’s new program of organiza- 

tion and field work, its representa- 
tives, at the request of state associa- 
tions, have been assisting in the organi- 
zation and holding of district meetings in 
several states. Frank J. Nemetz recent- 
ly met with Iowa bakers, while Thomas 
F. Smith worked in ‘Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. Mr. Smith plans to do 
similar work in New York and New 
England. 

On Dec. 7 a northeastern district meet- 
ing of the Iowa Bakers’ Association was 
held at Waterloo. Attendance was some- 
what cut down on account of a blizzard. 
F. Currell, Cedar Rapids, presided, C. 
F. Alstadt, of the Alstadt & Langlas Bak- 
ing Co., Waterloo, reported on the re- 
cent governors’ meeting in Chicago. 
Questions and answers on material were 
discussed. Attention was called to the 
number of food faddists in the country 
who talk derogatorily about bakery 
products and white bread. Mr. Nemetz 
explained the federation plan, and ex- 
plained just what the association and the 
institute had to offer bakers. P. J. 
Shortt, of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, showed a film which explained 
the activities of the American Institute 
of Baking and the use of milk in bread. 

Mr. Nemetz attended a northwestern 
district meeting at Fort Dodge, Iowa, on 
Dec. 6, which was well attended. O. A. 
Pixler, Eagle Bakery, Eagle Grove, pre- 
sided. Mr. Nemetz greeted the gather- 
ing on behalf of the American Bakers 
Association and explained the purpose 
of a bakers’ meeting. There was consid- 
erable discussion of ingredients, bakers 
showing great interest in short patent 
flour. 

Two other Iowa meetings were held 
earlier. One of these was for bakers 
in the southwestern part of the state, the 
meeting place being Creston, and the 
other being for those in the southeastern 
district, Ottumwa being the gathering 
place. Both of these were well attended, 
bakers displaying keen interest in the 
discussions. 

A meeting was held at the Rome Ho- 
tel, Omaha, on Nov. 15, at which about 
30 bakers and allied tradesmen were 
present. H. D. Lemar, of the P. F. 
Peterson Baking Co., Omaha, opened the 
meeting. He said that the object was 
to find out what Nebraska bakers want- 
ed the national association to do. 
Ortman, Omaha, treasurer of the Ne- 
braska association, welcomed those pres- 
ent. H. L. Thompson, Crete, Neb., 
secretary of the organization, also ad- 
dressed the gathering. 

Mr. Smith spoke on the purpose of 
the meeting, touching on good-fellowship, 
knowledge, confidence and co-operation. 

Carl Wilke, of the Wilke Baking Co., 
Beatrice, Neb., led the production dis- 
cussion, touching on flour tolerance and 
extraction. Formula figuring was slated 
on the blackboard. 

A. F. Kuenne, of the Kuenne Bakery, 
Leavenworth, led the sales program dis- 
cussion. Training of sales people and 
the points that sell bread were consid- 
ered. 

A similar meeting was held at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., on Nov. 
10. Clyde Masterman, of the Gooch 
Food Products Co., presided. Total at- 
tendance was 26. Mr. Masterman called 
upon L. A. McThompson, of the Mc- 
Thompson Steam Bakery, Norfolk, Neb., 
who told of his visit to the Chicago con- 
vention. He touched on the federated 
plan, and said that he was in accord with 
the way this organization work was being 
conducted. 

J. L. Carr, of the Acme Bakery, Lin- 
coln, Neb., led the production discussion, 
and QO. Minster, of the Sunrise Bakery, 
Beatrice, Neb., the sales discussion. No 
time remained for the management dis- 
cussion, and the meeting went into the 
organization section. It was voted to 


have another district meeting in January. 

Earlier in the month a meeting of the 
northeastern district was conducted at 
the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. At 
this meeting there were 22 bakers, 8 
millers and 5 representatives of yeast 
companies. 


Frank Rushton, of the 
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Field Work Well Received at Bakers’ District 


Middle West 


George Rushton Baking Co., Kansas 
City, presided. H. C. Brinkman, of 
Brinkman’s Bakery, Lawrence, Kansas, 
thanked those present for attending. Mr. 
Smith then explained the organization 
work, 

Dean F. Leisenring, of the Jordan 
Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas, led the 
production discussion, questions and an- 
swers dealing with the various problems 
thereof. 


W. R. Smith, of the S & H Baking 


Co., El Dorado and Manhattan, Kansas, 
presided at the sales session. It was 
suggested that a survey might be made 
in Kansas in regard to bread consump- 
tion. 


Mr. Rushton then took a few minutes 
for the management section. It was vot- 
ed to hold another meeting of the dis- 
trict in January. 

Previously Mr. Smith had conducted 
district meetings at Hutchinson, Parsons 
and Salina, Kansas, these being on the 
general order of those held later, all be- 
ing attended by bakers and allied trades- 
men. 

2 2 2) 


A TELEGRAPHIC CAKE 


A cake in the form of a Western 
Union telegram was delivered recently 
to D. W. Griffith, the moving picture di- 
rector, on the occasion of an anniver- 
sary party given him in Los Angeles. It 
was 52 inches long by 30 inches wide, 
bore an exact resemblance to a tele- 
graph blank and conveyed a 50-word 
message written in blue icing. 
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The Making of Quality Goods 


From a Paper Read by John C. Summers, Bakery Service Department, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Before the Recent Convention of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Association 


S in the manufacture of other bread- 
stuffs, in making sweet dough prod- 
ucts one must carefully choose his 

ingredients and compound them into a 
well-balanced formula; he must have the 
necessary equipment for making a good 
dough, and this dough must be carefully 
made up into the various types of goods 
which in turn must be properly proofed 
and correctly baked. 

All ingredients should be accurately 
weighed or carefully measured. During 
warm weather, or when forced to run 
large doughs, salt can be advantageously 
increased to 1 oz per quart, or 4 oz per 
gallon. The amount of Diamalt recom- 
mended (8 oz per gallon) has a distinct 
advantage of producing a more elastic 
dough which is easier to handle. Goods 
made therefrom possess a better crust 
color, a more delightful flavor and keep 
fresh longer. 

There are many good shortenings on 
the market. These are made from edible 
fats, or oils of vegetable or animal ori- 
gin. Shortening not only improves the 
keeping quality of sweet doughs, but en- 
hances the eating quality known as 
“shortness,” adds food value and im- 
proves the appearance. Good butter 
adds flavor to baked goods which can 
hardly be duplicated by any other ingre- 


dient. However, when butter is used as 
part of the total shortening it should be 
of a good grade. 

Any milk might be used. One half 
pound powdered per gallon, 1 pt sweet- 
ened condensed with about 1% pt less 
water and % lb less sugar, 1 pt evap- 
orated with about 4% pt less water or 
¥, to 1% fresh milk replacing an equiva- 
lent amount of water. Milk adds rich- 
ness to the finished articles. 

The basic sweet dough calls for 15 
eggs (% qt) per gallon mix. These 
may be replaced by an equivalent amount 
of other forms of eggs, used as recom- 
mended by manufacturers. Good grades 
of flavoring are important. A pleasant 
taste and aroma are essential in making 
goods that satisfy one’s customers. One 
pound of yeast is recommended in the 
basic sweet dough formula, but in cold 
weather in small shops where the tem- 
perature cannot be controlled, or in very 
small doughs, this may be increased to 
the proportion of 14 lbs per gallon mix. 
Fruits and nuts can be used unspar- 
ingly. In the case of stollen, the amount 
of fruit may be doubled when this prod- 
uct is made for holiday trade. 


EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


An erroneous idea prevails among 
many bakers that a better sweet dough 
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“SHORTT” POINTS 
By “Pat” 


From the recent Iowa bakers’ district meetings sponsored by 
American Bakers Association 


HE keynote of the district meetings in Iowa was better bread and better 

advertising. C. F. Alstadt, Iowa member of the board of governors of 

the American Bakers Association, proposed a fund for national education 
on the superior nutritive qualities and digestibility of bread. 


* * 


* *# 


Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., favored the straight dough system 
on account of lower acidity and better flavored bread. He said that better 
control was obtained by retail bakers through this method. 


* 


Harry Whaley, of The Fleischmann Co.’s service department, said that 
artistic forming and cutting of Danish pastry was more attractive to the eye 
and led to greater sales. He advised that the edges of fruit filled pastries be 
generously dusted with powdered sugar as a contrast appealing to the eye. 


* #* 


* 


Mr. Tomlin, of the Bear Stewart Co., advised bakers to make cookies small- 
er and sell them by the pound. The housewife serving tea preferred to serve 
a small, dainty cooky rather than the larger ones usually obtained at the bak- 
ery. If she could procure them fresh at the bakery, she would not buy the 


package variety at the grocery. 


* 


L. H. Dryden, baker, Rockwell City, Iowa, said he increased bread sales 
by advertising the nutritive qualities of his bread in the daily papers and on 
the theater screens. He got a higher price for his goods and sales increased 
regularly, despite chain store and lower price competition. Mr. Dryden used 
10 lbs dry skim milk to the barrel of flour as a basis for increased nutritive 


qualities. 
* * 


* 


A baker discussing bakery products in general referred constantly to them 
as “bakery stuffs.” Professor Holbrook, of Iowa State, suggested that a more 
respectful—and business promoting—term would be “bakery goods.” 
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can be made by hand than with a ma- 
chine. While one can make a good dough 
by hand, a still better one can be made 
with a cake machine. Try creaming the 
salt, sugar, shortening, milk, and Dia- 
malt with the beater paddle; add eggs 
slowly, then replace with a dough hook 
and mix on medium or, better still, high 
speed for about 10 minutes till the dough 
is well mixed and commences to pull 
away from the sides of the bowl, and 
note the quality of such a dough. 

Most bakers overferment sweet doughs 
by either setting them too warm, or al- 
low them to remain for too great a time 
in the mixing bowl. During warm weath- 
er a temperature of 75 per cent is 
preferable. Use your thermometer if 
you are desirous of making uniform high 
quality goods. 

If one’s flour blend is fairly weak, he 
will find that his dough is fully aged 
when about two thirds up, within an hour 
to an hour and a quarter. If in the zase 
of rolled in goods the dough cannot be 
placed in an ice box, the butter can best 
be rolled in within not more than a half 
hour after the dough is mixed. 

Good workmanship is necessary in the 
making of -quality goods. One should 
practice care and skill, and teach this 
to his bench men. Goods poor in quality 
are often the result of careless proofing. 
As soon as made up, all articles should 
be placed in a tightly constructed proof 
box kept at a uniform temperature of 95 
to 97 degrees Fahrenheit. Frequently, 
an excessive quantity of steam is used. 
The box should be heated with dry heat 
and just enough steam to prevent crust- 
ing. Very often the inferior quality of 
one’s products can be directly traced to 
overproof or a cold oven. Goods from a 
quick dough require much less proof 
than those from a slow dough, since they 
spring much more in the oven. 

For best baking of small articles one 
should have a sharp bread oven, and 
they should be fully baked within about 
10 minutes. They drop or dry out if 
baked for a longer time. When one’s 
small goods are baked, the oven is then 
at a lower and more desirable tempera- 
ture for such articles as rings, streusel, 
apple cakes and stollen. The latter 
should be baked in a cool oven of about 
825 degrees temperature. Good, artistic 
finishing is of utmost importance. 

If you will carefully figure your costs, 
using these cost cards, scale accurately 
and count the greater number of pieces 
obtained from this richer basic sweet 
dough, and, first, sell yourself and your 
salesgirls on the better quality of richer 
products, you will find it a comparative- 
ly easy matter to increase your sales, 
even at an increased price. Bakers 
everywhere are having this surprisingly 
pleasant experience. 

BETTER BREADS 

While it is quite true that the larger 
bread plants are, in some respects, better 
equipped for bread manufacture than 
the smaller shops, still the smaller bak- 
ers can make bread good in quality. 
Also, they have a distinct advantage of 
making a variety of breads, white, tye, 
raisin, graham, whole wheat, pumper- 
nickel, gluten, etc., all of which can be 
gotten “to the consumer’s table in a 
fresher state than if one is forced to dis- 
tribute through an intermediate source. 

Most doughs in the smaller bakeries 
are undermixed. On slow mixers better 
doughs can be made by extending the 
time of mixing to 20 minutes. 

I hope that none of you are attempt- 
ing to make bread without a thermome- 
ter. It is impossible to make one’s best, 
most uniform, bread unless he controls 
his dough temperature. The two great- 
est reasons for poor bread are lean 
formulas and old doughs. There is 4 
tendency on the part of bakers to allow 
their doughs to get on the old side, rath- 
er than keeping them a little young. 
Doughs get old largely because of too 
small percentage of salt, and too great 
temperatures, Two per cent salt (or 
more in hot weather) should be used. 
This increases stability and improves 
flavor. During very hot weather, doughs 
should be set at a temperature as low as 
75 degrees. They should never register 
more than 80 degrees when taken. 

A liberal quantity of salt and yeast, 
a low temperature, and a short ferment- 
ing time insure good flavor (taste and 
aroma) and good keeping qualities—the 
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two most important properties of bread. 

For good bread one should use not 
less than 2 per cent salt, 2 per cent malt, 
2 per cent milk powder or its equivalent 
in milk of some other form, 83 per cent 
shortening and 2 per cent yeast. Ex- 

ressed in a bucket formula, we have 
the following: 


Flour 40 lbs Diamalt 13 oz 


Salt 18 oz Shortening 19 oz 
Sugar 1% lbs Yeast 16 to 19 oz 
Water 1 bucket (12 qts) 

Milk (powdered) 13 oz, or 

Milk (sweet cond.) 3 lbs and no sugar 

Mix 15 to 20 minutes on a low speed, 
or 7 to 10 at high speed. Temperature, 
15 to 78 degrees. Punch % rise about 
1% hrs; punch % rise about 4% hr; take 
Y, hr. 

The greatest care should be exercised 
in weighing materials for each dough. 
An error in weight is relatively much 
greater in a small than in a large dough. 
Dipping out and guessing at weights and 
measures is a sure way to make inferior 
or ununiform bread. 

Make-up is important. Rounding 
should never be eliminated. Good bread 
can still be made by hand if this is done 
carefully. Very few bakers are able to 
make up two loaves at once. All doughs 
should be carefully shaped into loaves. 

Many bakers are using pans of the 
wrong size or shape. This seriously in- 
terferes with sales. it is frequently 
good procedure to discard all old pans 
and purchase new ones. 

Correct proofing and careful baking, 
dumping and cooling are important and 
necessary in the making of good bread. 

If one hopes to make bread highly ex- 
cellent in quality, he must, first, pur- 
chase good materials and compound 
these into well-balanced formulas; <ec- 
ond, have necessary equipment and good 
control in his shop; third, practice good 
shop methods. Failure in any of these 
three steps might result in inferior bread. 
It is just as easy to make bread of high 
quality as that of inferior quality, and 
but little, if any, more expensive. 
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SEVERAL MEETINGS HELD 
BY BAKERS OF ILLINOIS 


Cuicaco, Ir1.—Bakers located in cen- 
tral Illinois met in Effingham on the 
afternoon of Dec. 6. At a similar meet- 
ing held a month previous, they had rec- 
ognized the benefits to be derived from 
frequent gatherings, and resolved to make 
it a monthly event. 

The meeting of Dec. 6 was held under 
the auspices of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, with George Chussler, Jr., sec- 
retary, presiding. It was devoted to a 
frank discussion of the many problems 
bakers are confronted with, and a com- 
parison of methods used in the produc- 
tion, sales and delivery of bakery prod- 
ucts. The credit situation received con- 
siderable attention. Bakers shipping 
bread by common carrier are having 
more trouble than those delivering by 
trucks. The unsettled and unsatisfactory 
financial condition in the farming and 
mining communities of Illinois was con- 
sidered to be the reason why merchants 
handling bread and bakery products are 
no longer the preferred credit risk that 
they were before the cash and carry 
stores became so numerous. 

J. Prim, Effingham, C. B. Schmitz, Al- 
tamont, and J. E. Powell, Neoga, were 
appointed a committee to act with Mr. 
Chussler to arrange for future meetings, 
and to interest bakers who have not yet 
attended. 

A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois was 
held at Springfield, on Dec. 6. George 
E. Wuller, president, Belleville, presided, 
and all officers and directors but two 
were present. Mr. Chussler rendered a 
report on the association’s activities since 
the last meeting, and said there had been 
an appreciable gain in membership. The 
tentative program for the next annual 
meeting to be held at the Wolford Hotel, 
Danville, Feb. 13-15, was decided upon, 
and will again feature practical discus- 
sions to be led by bakers. George W. 
Johnson, Danville, a director, will have 
charge of the local arrangements for the 
Convention, and will be assisted by other 
bakers of that city. 

Mr. Wuller and Mr. Chussler also at- 
tended a meeting of bakers of the Jack- 
Sonville section in that city, Dec. 8. 
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What Is a Good Loaf of Bread? 


By Henry Stude 
President of the American Bakers Association 


ASKED this question the other day of a group that contained one expert 
I baker, one plain baker, one financier, two salesmen, an operator, and myself. 
When I popped the question two of them walked out on me. If I am to 
judge from the answers to this question variously propounded, I am of the 
conclusion that there “ain’t no sich animal.” Rather, I should say there is no 
standard yardstick to measure it by. That which may be good in one market 


may not satisfy another. 


A loaf of bread made out of the very best materials obtainable, made and 
baked expertly, unless it will sell is not a good loaf of bread. 

It must be made of good materials and it must be made and baked ex- 
pertly, but made and baked to meet the express taste and desires of the com- 


munity in which it is to be sold. 


To add to our distress in this respect, the public cannot tell you what it 
wants except negatively. It will not tell you what it likes. It prefers to tell 
you what it does not like, and out of these negative reports must be con- 


structed the bread that fits. 


One community may prefer a close, compact loaf, and another, 500 miles 
away, prefer a more open texture or grain. One community may prefer a 
sweet, rich flavored loaf, whereas another may prefer a more wheaten flavor, 
and the correct balance of these four items is probably the best test or answer 


to the question. 


Let us say, then, a good loaf of bread is one made out of good, pure 
materials, made and baked expertly according to a formula and process that has 
been directed by a survey of the market in which it is to be sold. 

The American Institute of Baking intends to as quickly as possible install 
a new system of bread scoring, in which we shall not only score your bread 
numerically, but wherever we penalize the loaf we shall set opposite it why it 
was penalized, and at the conclusion of the report give our opinion as to the 
procedure to be adopted to correct the errors noted. 

We believe this will prove to be a more constructive method. Merely to 
tell a baker his loaf of bread scored 84 against a possible 100 does not mean 
anything, but if we can show him that he lost 16 points, some from poor color, 
some from bad flavor, some from too much volume, and then tell him how he 
might correct these, I think it will give better results. 

The new forms and procedure will be forwarded to members as soon as 


possible. 











Graduation Exercises and Alumni Meeting 
Held at Dunwoody Institute 


ORE than 100 students, alumni and 

friends of the baking department 

of Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
attended the closing exercises of the 
school on Dec. 21. Certificates of grad- 
uation were presented to students from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ala- 
bama, California, Virginia and New 
York. 

Following the banquet the annual 
meeting of the Dunwoody Baking Alum- 
ni Association was held. The following 
officers were unanimously elected for the 
coming year: president, E. B. Price, 
Whiteside Baking Co., Louisville, Ky; 
vice president, C. A. Bascombe, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; sec- 
retary, A. F. Gerhard, Dunwoody Insti- 
tute; treasurer, Paul C. T. Ewert, Dun- 
woody Institute; editor, E. R. Mollner, 
chief chemist, Northwestern Bakers’ 
Supply Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Gerhard, head of the baking de- 
partment, acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet. After a few introductory re- 
marks he called upon J. C. Lewis, Min- 
neapolis, former president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, to address the graduates. Mr. 
Lewis responded briefly, congratulating 
the members of the class. 

Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, the next speaker, dis- 
cussed three questions of interest to those 
graduating: Why are we in the baking 
business? What is our goal? How are 
we going to get there? He said that 
baking was a basic industry, and that 
its members contributed to the health of 
humanity. He urged bakers to be pro- 
gressive and unselfish. 

“Bakers cannot successfully operate 
selfishly,’ Mr. Guthrie said. “The indi- 
vidual baker will never be stronger than 
his industry, and it is up to him to pro- 
mote the welfare of that industry. One 
way to help it is to join trade associa- 
tions.” 

R. T. Craigo, assistant director of 
Dunwoody Institute, then distributed 
certificates to the graduates. Scientific 
baking graduates included Frank Ack- 
erman, Sabetha, Kansas; Earl Akre, 


E. B. Price, Louisville, Ky., Newly Elected 
President of the Dunwoody Baking 
Alumni Association 


Bemidji, Minn; Glen Duffield, Madison, 
Neb; Waldron Drewelow, Minneapolis; 
Jess E. Field, Red Wing, Minn; Phillip 
Hankins, Minneapolis; Bert J. Jassoy, 
Minneapolis; Frederick Leonard, New 
Ulm, Minn; Clifford Peterson, Minneota, 
Minn; Russell A. Ridgway, Belgrade, 
Minn; Carl W. Sinn, Manning, Iowa; 
Howard Simon, Ridgway, Pa. 

Sweet goods graduates included Joseph 
Fabel, San Francisco; Frank Felger, St. 
Paul; Ernest Hieber, Cullman, Ala; 
Lyle E. Jermann, Remsen, Iowa; Law- 
rence Lee, Fargo, N. D; Valentine Lin- 
gelbach, Duluth, Minn; Jacob Nass, 
Norfolk, Va; Marvin Peterson, Riley, 
Kansas; Alfred G. Pfuelb, Buffalo; 
Lawrence Rignall, Lockport, N. Y; Law- 
rence Stoltz, Florence, Kansas; Clarence 
Shafer, Fairfield, Iowa; John Wrobbel, 
Bloomingburg, Ohio. 
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Mr. Craigo made timely remarks re- 
garding the relation of the certificate to 
getting ready for a job, getting a job, 
holding it, obtaining promotion. 

Mr. Gerhard praised the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota for the work it was 
accomplishing, and called upon William 
Glaser, St. Paul, president, to address 
the graduates and to present the Ward 
Medal, an annual gift made by George 
Ward, of the Ward Baking Corporation, 
to the honor student in the scientific bak- 
ing department. 

Mr. Glaser stressed efficiency in the 
baking business as the easiest way to 
attain success. He mentioned the work 
being done by Miss Regina McAllister, 
of The Fleischmann Co., in the sales 
service department, and greeted those 
present on behalf of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Retail and Wholesale. 

Phillip Hankins, Minneapolis, was pre- 
sented with the Ward Medal. He re- 
sponded briefly, saying that he believed 
the late William Hood Dunwoody would 
be greatly satisfied were he to see the 
work now being done by his institution. 

The alumni meeting was then called 
to order, with Mr. Gerhard acting as 
temporary chairman. Reports were read, 
including those of the secretary, the 
treasurer and the placement bureau. It 
was voted to hold a meeting of Dun- 
woody alumni at the next session of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
and Mr. Gerhard was asked to appoint 
a committee to work toward that end. 

Among those present, other than stu- 
dents, graduates and speakers, were 
Leslie R. Olsen, International Milling 
Co., president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists; G. Cullen 
Thomas, Washburn Crosby Co; several 
Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers, includ- 
ing Messrs. Hofer, Day, Meese, Holz, 
Braunig and Mr. and Mrs. Carl Lone- 
gren; George Hammer, baker, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; Paul Johnson, Mark 
Penick and Raymond Powers, faculty 
members of the baking school; John P. 
Broderick, The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 

Music was furnished throughout the 
dinner by the school orchestra, under the 
leadership of Clarence Monson. 

A number of decorated cakes made by 
members of the sweet goods class were 
on display, as were two silver loving 
cups which will be presented to winners 
of two fruit cake contests now being 
sponsored for Dunwoody alumni and 
students. 
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SEEK EFFECT OF ALTITUDE 
ON PROCESS OF BAKING 


Just why cakes, cookies, bread and 
other flour mixtures require different 
proportions of ingredients when baked 
in high altitudes than when baked nearer 
sea level has puzzled housewives and 
bakers for many years. 

Cakes that failed because they were 
mixed by low altitude recipes have 
brought many frowns and perhaps an 
occasional tear to mountain housewives. 

To solve this puzzle a series of experi- 
ments is being completed by cookery 
experts at the Colorado Agricultural 
College experiment station. An altitude 
baking room in the form of a large 
metal tank installed in one of the lab- 
oratories is being used in the experi- 
ments. It is equipped with a rotary 
blower, driven by a variable speed motor 
by means of which pressures may be pro- 
duced in the tank corresponding to the 
atmospheric pressure at elevations rang- 
ing from 1,000 feet below to 15,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The tank, which is seven feet in diam- 
eter and nine feet high, contains an elec- 
tric range, ice box, and cupboards with 
sufficient space to allow the worker to 
carry on baking tests while an attendant 
outside controls the pressure in the al- 
titude room. 

Preliminary baking tests have been 
carried on at elevations of 11,797, 7,700 
and. 5,000 feet above sea level, allowing 
for only one variable—the altitude. The 
same tests were repeated at sea level. 

At the present time, Mrs. Marjorie 
Peterson, one of the investigators, says 
it is impossible to forecast the exact re- 
sults, but she hopes to have definite 
recipes and conclusions to announce next 
spring—Los Angeles Times. 
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GEORGE P. REUTER, vice presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, and Mrs. Reuter, celebrated their 
twentieth wedding anniversary recently. 


THOMAS L. SMITH, vice president 
of and general sales manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., has returned to New 
York from the Pacific Coast. 


W. E. FAY, president of the Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., recently 
visited New York, 


F. X. LAUTERBUR, president of the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, has returned from a business trip 
to New York. 


THE DOUGHNUT MACHINE COR- 
PORATION, New York, is distributing 
to the trade a small and well-illustrated 
pamphlet, which includes new uses and 
tempting recipes for doughnuts for the 
housewife. 


THE WORCESTER SALT CO., New 
York, is proud of the length of service of 
its sales force, and is extremely for- 
tunate in this respect. In its New York 
office a majority has been with it for 
over 20 years. 


WILLIAM H. CLARK, general sales 
manager for the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, returned Dec. 10 
from an eastern trip. 


B. A. EVANS, vice president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has re- 
turned from a several weeks’ business 
trip through the South and the South- 
west. 


THE BOWMAN-PRIEBE-OVSON 
CO., breaker and packer of eggs, Chica- 
go, has appointed C. F. Sharpless as its 
general eastern representative. He will 
make his headquarters at New York, and 
expects to open his office about Jan. 1. 
Mr. Sharpless was in government service 
for seven years, as inspector under the 
food and drugs act of 1906, being sta- 
tioned at Minneapolis, Kansas City, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Chicago. His 
service with the government ceased on 
Dee. 1. 


THE BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC., 
is installing a steam pipe, oil fired travel- 
ing oven 80x9, and other bakery equip- 
ment, in the new bakery of the Consum- 
ers’ Sanitary Coffee & Butter Stores, 
Vincennes and Eighty-third Street, Chi- 
cago. The flour handling unit is being 
furnished by the Century Machine Co. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports three 
standard size Duhrkop ovens are now 
being installed in the plant of the George 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and one inthe Danville Baking Co.’s 
plant at Alpena, Mich. 


THE DUHRKOP OVEN CO., New 
York, will place on the market very soon 
a new Style oven, a tray-type. One is 
now being used by the National Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Jersey City, N. J., giv- 
ing this concern entire satisfaction, Cat- 
alogs are being mailed to the trade by 
the company and its representatives. 


GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was in Chicago, Dec. 13- 
14, returning from a trip to Kansas City. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., Chica- 
go., is installing a complete automatic 
pie outfit in the bakery of the John R. 
Thompson Co., Chicago. 


D. W. SMITH, president of the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., manufacturer of pie 
machinery, Chicago, left Dec. 14 on a 
month’s vacation trip to Florida. He 
expects to spend much of the time on the 
golf courses around Davenport. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. Chicago office 
recently installed a molder in the plant 
of the Heissler-Junge Co., Chicago. 


FREDERICK E. CLARKE’S retire- 
ment as vice president of The Fleisch- 
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mann Co. came as a surprise to his many 
friends in the trade. Mr. Clarke will be 
relieved of much of his work about Jan. 
1, but will not entirely relinquish his du- 
ties until June. He has been with the 
company 37 years. 


H. O. BENNETT, of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, is spending the holi- 
days at Lakeland, Fla. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. had a 
sales conference of Chicago, Dallas, St. 
Louis and St. Paul districts at the Davis 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 13-14. D. P. Wool- 
ley, vice president, E. T. Smith, man- 
ager of sales promotion, and J. A. Lee, 
general sales manager, New York, were 
present, as well as district managers, as- 
sistants, and sales promotion men from 
the districts mentioned above. It was a 
very enthusiastic conference, discussions 
centering around new sales plans and 
variety in bread campaign. 


HARRY HENKE, divisional manager 
for The Fleischmann Co., Seattle, recent- 
ly stopped in Chicago on his way home 
from the East. 


J. A. EADES, sales engineer, Read 
Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., spent a 
few days in Chicago the middle of De- 
cember. He had been in Minneapolis, 
where he installed a flour handling outfit 
in the Excelsior Baking Co.’s plant. He 
left Chicago Dec. 15, and planned to 
stop at Pittsburgh before returning to 
York. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
CONDUCTED BY SCHULZE 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Schulze Advertising 
Service, Chicago, is conducting several 
advertising campaigns for bakers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The Louis- 
iana Bread Co., being located in its new 
plant at Baton Rouge, has just com- 
pleted a successful campaign assisted by 
the Schulze Advertising Service on But- 
ter-Nut bread. John Nauer, of the 
Nauer Baking Co., Bellville, Texas, has 
trebled his business by putting on a 
Butter-Nut bread campaign. Stephen’s 
Bakery, which features Butter-Krust 
bread in Saskatchewan, Canada, has been 
distributing souvenir table mats to peo- 
ple writing in that they have listened to 
the baking concern’s musical radio pro- 
gram. These immediately met with popu- 
lar approval. The table mats are a new 
medium distributed by the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service. 


NEW ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE 
INDICATOR IS DEVELOPED 


An electrical resistance type thermom- 
eter developed by the J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is described as being capable of 
giving accurate readings from various 
points by simply moving the switch con- 
trol from one point or button to another. 
In this way the superintendent, or the 
person responsible for maintenance of 
correct temperature throughout the plant, 
can secure an accurate check of condi- 
tions without going from place to place. 
The unit can be fitted to any mixer. 

The system can be used for reading 


the temperature of the dough in one 
mixer or it can easily be extended so 
that with one indicator and a dial switch 
it is possible to read, one after another, 
from the same indicator, the dough tem- 
peratures in any number of mixers, the 
temperature of the water or flour in the 
scales, the temperature of the cooling 
medium in the mixer jacket at the in- 
let and outlet, the temperature of the air 
in the mixing room, etc. The indicator 
and the switch box ordinarily are mount- 
ed on the wall. 
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AFTER Jan. 1, William E. Doty, shown 
above, will take charge of the Gold 
Medal bakers’ service box activities of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
He has had 24 years of practical baking 
experience in all types of shops, in the 
United States and other countries. For 
the past three years he has been con- 
tinuously in touch with bakers in all parts 
of the country, studying with them their 
problems of production and sales. 
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MINUTES OF CONFERENCE 
OF PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, recently 
issued a 180-page volume including the 
minutes of the production managers’ con- 
ference held on April 25-27. 

It is explained that the book has been 
prepared with the thought in mind that 
bakers, in order to produce a quality 
product at the least possible cost, re- 
quire smooth working organization, shop 
control, and a thorough understanding 
of costs. 

Shop organization and personnel, bak- 
ing materials, bread making processes 
and methods, shop practices, shop forms, 
leaks and controllable cost factors in the 
bakeshop, machinery and equipment, 
shop layout and maintenance of equip- 
ment are some of the topics discussed. 
Special problems are also considered, and 
some attention is devoted to cakes and 
pastry. 
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The Ideal Bakery Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
is to build a $90,000 plant at King Street 
and Sanford Avenue. 
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Red Star Yeast in Business for 45 Years 


LORAL offerings and congratulatory telegrams poured into the offices of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, early this month, the occa- 
sion being the forty-fifth anniversary of the company’s founding in 1882 
by August Bergenthal, August M. Grau and Adolph Wirth. In its 45 years it 
has grown to be one of the largest yeast manufacturers in the world. The 
capacity of its two factories at Milwaukee has been expanded in the past few 
years to care for increasing demand. Bruno A. Bergenthal is president, A. L. 
Wirth vice president, Otto Bausenbach secretary-treasurer, and W. H. Clark 


general sales manager of the company. 
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December 28, 1927 


OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PLANS CLEVELAND MEETING 


Plans are rapidly maturing for the 
annual convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, to be held, Jan. 17-19, at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Registration will occupy the first 
morning of the convention. The general 
session will open in the afternoon. W. 
L. Underwood, of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will deliver an address 
of welcome. Herbert Laub, of the J. 
Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, will re- 
spond, The president’s address will fol- 
low, after which reports will be heard. 
Fred D. Pfening will lead a discussion 
as to whether the association should 
amend its constitution. 

A smoker and joint meeting will be 
held that evening. W. E. Long, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will deliver an 
address, and the secretary will read his 
report. Organization questions will be 
threshed out. 

On Jan. 18 selling and _ production 
problems will be considered. In the 
afternoon the matter of exchanging bread 
will be discussed. The annual banquet 
will be held in the evening. Oscar J. 
Roth, former president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Association, Mr. Long, 
George Goetz, Mr. Laub, Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, S. S. Watters, and Mr. Berkins, 
president of the Jewish Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, will be among the speakers. 

William Broeg, of The Fleischmann 
Co., will discuss “Adaptability of Vari- 
ous Flours to Different Types of Cake,” 
at the session on Jan. 19. There will 
be open forums on production and sales 
problems. Directors will be elected in 
the afternoon. 


The small customer appreciates cour- 
tesy as much as the big customer; usu- 
ally stays with the firm which plays fair 
until he becomes a big customer; is often 
as hard to deceive as the bigger one; 
never likes to be told that he is a small 
customer, and is always just as quick 
to feel an injustice—New England Gro- 
cer and Tradesman. 





HE late Dr. Frederick Stuhlmann, 

shown above, had been connected with 
the Siebel Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, for nearly 25 years prior to his 
death on Dec. 10. He was born in Men- 
ningen, Bavaria, June 11, 1867. He stud- 
ied mathematics, physics and chemistry 
at the University of Munich, where he 
was awarded the degree of Doctor ° 
Philosophy and subsequently acted as 
instructor in chemistry. In 1882 he came 
to America and settled in Chicago, con- 
tinuing his profession. Joining the sta 
of chemists and teachers at the Siebel In- 
stitute in 1903, which at that time de- 
voted its chemical, research and educa- 
tional activities to the brewing and other 
fermentation industries, to which was 
later added refrigeration, baking technol- 
ogy, and the baking research laboratory; 
Dr. Stuhlmann’s great ability as chemist 
and teacher was soon recognized, and he 
became dean and chief chemist. He 
taught chemistry, physics, and principles 
of refrigeration, and was instrumental in 
bringing out “Siebel’s Manual for Bakers 
and Millers” and other publications. 
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REWARD WHEAT 


HE minister of agriculture for Can- 

ada has made an announcement 

about a new strain of wheat from 
which his department is expecting great 
things. 

This wheat bears the name Reward, 
and is the result of cross breeding by 
the experimental farms of Canada. 
Samples of the wheat distributed to a se- 
lected list of farmers for use this year 
have produced results that encourage 
the department to think this strain will 
still further extend the areas of western 
Canada that are suitable for wheat 
growing. Reward ripens a little earlier 
than Marquis, has stronger straw and 
is believed to be less liable to rust in- 
fection. The quality of the flour is said 
to be excellent. 

It is necessary to remind readers of 
the history of Marquis wheat, which 
originated in the experimental farms of 
Canada in much the same way as this 
new wheat, and over the course of years 
has revolutionized the farming business 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. It has pushed out the wheat 
frontier by some hundreds of miles, and 
has made possible the tremendous crops 
that are now being grown in those prov- 
inces. It is not believed that Reward 
is a better wheat than Marquis for all 
parts of these western provinces, but 
the authorities think it will be a good 
substitute in sections where Marquis 
does not do well enough. 


AW? 
TORONTO 


As is usual at this time of year, sales 
of spring wheat flour are much reduced. 
Very little new business was booked last 
week, and trading will be quiet until after 
Jan. 1. Prices did not change. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24: 


Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
POP DOB och 506 ocd oes. 6% $8.00 $8.00 
i ee ee 7.75 7.75 
Second MatORt 2... .ccsccce 7.40 7.40 
Export patent ............ 7.20 7.20 
nn ih eee 6.30 6.30 
GrORam BOGE .cccccscccccs 6.70 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—More are offering, 
but demand is light. Ontario and other 
eastern provinces bought what would be 
needed for holiday use well in advance, 
and there will be no new demand till 
January. Prices are easy at former fig- 
ures. Quotations, Dec. 24: soft winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents $5.40 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for export; $5.50 in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.60 Mont- 
real, 

_ Exporting—Demand is quiet and sales 
light. Mills do not expect any activity 
until January. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: spring wheat export 
patents 87s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, J anuary- 
February seaboard loading. 

Ontario winters show few sales for ex- 
port. Prices are too high in relation to 
soft wheat flour from the Pacific Coast 
states, No change is reported in prices; 
if anything, they are easier. Sellers are 
asking 36s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
for January seaboard loading. 


NOTES 

The total quantity of wheat in the 
Canadian visible supply on Dec. 9 was 
138,803,879 bus, against 116,599,715 a year 
ago. The quantity shown for this year 
is the largest on record. 

The shares of big Canadian milling 
companies are holding up well in the 
Stock markets over the holiday period. 
Maple Leaf common is now at 106, as 
against 63 early in the summer, Lake of 
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New Canadian Variety of Wheat 


Winnirec, Man.—The recent statement made by the chief grain inspec- 
tor for the dominion government to the effect that Canadian wheat is de- 
teriorating has aroused much interest and discussion as to the selection and 
standardization of a variety in western Canada which will possess the dual 
essentials of early maturity and good milling quality. While much experi- 
mentation has been done and numerous varieties achieved, no strain yet has 
been found to equal Marquis for milling purposes. Wheat, as wheat, is of 
little value, and it is from the standpoint of ‘ts flour producing qualities that 


a standard variety must eventuate. 


A new strain, which is commanding considerable attention at present, 
is Reward, which is said to mature earlier than Marquis, but not quite so early 
as the other new variety, Garnet. The Hon. W. R. Motherwell, dominion 
minister of agriculture, recently claimed that the flour made from Reward was 
without blemish, and that one of its most important merits was the fact that 
it has shown more immunity from rust than any of its competitors. Some ex- 
tremely valuable tests have been made with flour from the new varieties of 
wheat by expert cereal chemists of Canada, and their findings are awaited 


with much interest, 


AAO 
Allied Trades Hold Banquet 


Toronto, Ont.—The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry of Canada 


held a banquet at the Carls-Rite Hotel on Dec. 21. There was no speech 
making, the evening being given over to entertainment of a lighter character. 
A feature was the presentation to Norman Tolton, past president, of a bridge 


lamp, on behalf of the association. 


Seated at the head table were the officers and guesis of the evening: 
chairman, R. H. D. Sim, president of the association; H. W. Patrick, treas- 


urer; W. E. Floody, secretary; A. 


Miles, president of the Toronto Retail 


Cake Bakers’ Association; J. W. Brandon, treasurer of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada; W. H. Croot, sweet goods instructor at the 
Trent Institute, Guelph; J. A. Horrocks, W. Wooten, F. C. Copp, T. E. 
Louden, Norman Tolton, T. E. Sedgwick, G. H. Morgan, James McGroarty, 


all of Toronto; Charles Neal, Windsor. 


About 300 were in attendance. 
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the Woods 172 against 141, and Ogilvie 
412 against 290. 

The Canadian trade commissioner in 
British South Africa is of the opinion 
that Canadian flour mills could find some 
additional exporting business in Portu- 
guese East Africa if they were to ex- 
plore the possibilities of that market. 


During the four months ending No- 
vember, Canadian oatmeal mills shipped 
144,197 ewts of their products for ex- 
port, compared with 170,377 in the same 
period of 1926. Exports of millfeed by 
Canadian flour mills in those four months 
of 1927 totaled 1,077,237 cwts, as against 
828,863 in the previous year. 

An experimental flax mill at Stratford, 
Ont., burned last week. This plant was 
established by an English firm which was 
trying to work out a new process of 
retting by chemical action instead of ex- 
posure in fields, as is the common prac- 
tice. Unfortunately, it was found that 
the resulting linen was not up to stand- 
ard quality and could not be successfully 
used. 

Saskatchewan is making quite a record 
for itself in growing corn. Up to a 
short time ago it was not believed that 
corn could be successfully grown in west- 
ern Canada. Now samples are being 
shown at western fairs that compare well 
with any. Evidently, this grain is going 


* to follow the course of wheat, which it 


was at one time believed*could not be 
grown in western Canada outside of a 
narrow strip along the international 
boundary. 

Sidney Smith, of Smith, Murphy & 
Co., one of the largest grain handling 
firms in Winnipeg, is noted as a preacher 
and bible student as well as a grain man. 
At present he is on a speaking tour in 
the East, and a week ago preached in 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto. Al- 
though Mr. Smith is one of the most 
active men in the Winnipeg grain trade, 
a former president of the exchange, and 
quite lately elected a director of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, he is most widely 
known in Canada for his religious ac- 
tivities and for his fine qualities as a 
public exponent of religious truths. 





A T. JEFFERIES, vice president of 

* and sales manager for the Wolver- 
ton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont., was appointed to that position a few 
weeks ago succeeding the late William 
Simpson. Mr. Jefferies is a young man 
who has been connected with the milling 
and associated industries since. he started 
in business. He was born and educated 
in Bristol, Eng., and later became con- 
nected with the large flour mills of that 
port. Mr. Jefferies moved to Canada in 
1923 and became associated with the Sas- 
katchewan Elevator Co. in a secretarial 
position, and later joined the staff of the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool at its head of- 
fice in Regina. After spending three 
years studying the methods of handling 
grain in western Canada, he accepted a 
position with the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, as assistant to 
the export manager, and held that posi- 
tion until he assumed his new post. 





WINNIPEG 


The customary pre-holiday dullness 
characterized the flour milling industry 
last week, and sales were very moderate. 
Country dealers were too fully occupied 
with Christmas business to order or un- 
load flour. Export trade was almost en- 
tirely lacking. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 24, at $8.65 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.05, and first clears 
at $7.05; cotton, 15c more; Alberta 
points 10@30c more, and Pacific Coast 
points 50c more. Bakers patents are 
quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited the com- 
pany’s mill at Brandon, Man., last week. 

According to figures issued by the 
board of grain commissioners for Can- 
ada, there are already 1,012,526 bus 
wheat loaded aboard vessels at the Head 
of the Lakes for winter storage. 


Authorities at the Head of the Lakes 
last week reported that thus far there 
has been no all-rail movement of grain, 
and that there is no likelihood of such a 
movement until the heavy stocks in the 
East have been depleted. 


The new plant of the Fort Garry 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., 
commenced operations, Dec. 5, with a 
capacity of 1,250 bbls daily. It is suffi- 
ciently large to house two units of 1,250 
bbls each, but has machinery installed 
for only one. 


Marketing and loading of grain by 
farmers in the prairie provinces still is 
of considerable volume, notwithstanding 
the extremely cold weather and poor 
roads. Last week, according to Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway figures, over 1,000,- 
000 bus were loaded daily along its lines. 

The Alberta wheat pool elevator, 
Prince Rupert, B. C., continues active. 
A British freighter, with a full cargo of 
wheat, sailed for Europe on Dec. 22, and 
a Japanese vessel is now being loaded 
with grain for a similar destination. A 
third vessel will take on a complete grain 
cargo from the pool elevator this week. 

O2Ow? 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour continues to move 
in fair quantities, many deliveries being 
made upon contracts entered into in 
November. The present weakness in the 
price of wheat makes buyers hesitate 
about contracting for further supplies. 
Bakers without contracts are buying only 
for their immediate requirements. Busi- 
ness in export markets is reported quiet. 
Quotations, Dec. 22: first patent $8 bbl, 
patent $7.75, second patent $7.40, export 
patent $7.20, jutes, net cash, on track, 
Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour prices remain firm 
and stocks are equal to the demand, 
which is reported to be normal. Quota- 
tions on Dec. 22 were $5.90@6 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute bags, ex-track; small lots, 
50@60c more. 

NOTES 

William A. Black, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a short business trip in 
western Canada. 


F. Lachesnez-Heude, assistant passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, in Montreal 
last week, said that his company is in- 
creasing its Canadian service by arrang- 
ing for two more sailings a month to 
Halifax, making a total of four. 
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FLOUR DUTY SOUGHT 
BY SCOTTISH FARMERS 


Tariff Would Reach Its Maximum Five 
Years Hence to Enable Home 
Mills to Expand 


Giascow, Scottanp.—Grain traders 
are interested in one of the points of a 
national agricultural policy propounded 
by the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. 
This body is representative of both land- 
ed proprietors and farmers, but it would 
be a mistake to regard it as anything 
like thoroughly representative of either 
of those classes. 

In point of fact this organization has 
suffered much in prestige by the growth 
during and since the war of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union of Scotland, which 
attracted to its ranks the more alert ten- 
ant farmers and occupying owners. As 
a consequence, the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture is largely controlled by land 
agents—that is, representatives of land- 
ed proprietors who manage the latters’ 
estates. 

Its agricultural policy has been in 
draft for about a year. The delay in its 
adoption was due to differences which 
arose on certain “safe guarding” provi- 
sions. These asked for government ac- 
tion to protect the barley, oats and pota- 
to crops, and the production of bacon 
and milk products. Wheat is not speci- 
fied as a crop requiring protection, but 
though the chamber stresses the fact 
that it does not want a duty on wheat 
or a restriction on its importation, it 
demands a duty on the importation of 
flour and it wants that duty to reach its 
maximum five years hence, in order to 
give millers time io extend their mills so 
as to be able to mill full flour require- 
ments. 

In the summer this report on agri- 
cultural policy was returned to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. As it 
emerged in its revised form it still con- 
tained the protection clauses, including 
the demand for a duty on imported flour, 
but there were added 22 other proposals 
which the nonprotectionists wanted to 
see included. 

When the revised report was submit- 
ted to the annual meeting of the cham- 
ber in Edinburgh on Dee. 1, the chair- 
man, himself a farmer, took the unusual 
course of moving an amendment to it. 
His amendment was that the report be 
adopted, except the protectionist por- 
tion of it. He was against protection, 
and other speakers urged that there was 
no prospect of any government adopt- 
ing protective measures for agriculture. 
One critic told the chamber it was mak- 
ing a laughing stock of itself because 
its report on policy contained everything 
except any proposal that suggested that 
it believed in self-help. 

On a vote the report, with all its pro- 
tection, was adopted by 32 votes to 11 
for the chairman’s amendment. 

2 2) 
BELFAST BAKERY’S PROFITS 

Betrast, Irncanv.—Inglis & Co., Ltd., 
one of the largest bakeries in Belfast, 
has declared an interim dividend of 1s 
per share free of income tax, which is at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum. S. 
C. Bayne, managing director of this firm, 
paid £100 to the lady mayoress for his 
red poppy on Armistice Day, which will 
benefit Earl Haig’s fund for ex-service 
men. 


2 2) 
SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Betrast, Iretanp. — Shipments of 


American and Canadian flour to Dublin 
for the two weeks ending Nov. 19 were 


8,000 sacks, bringing the total since Aug. 
1 to 76,000. Shipments to Belfast for 
the same fortnight were 2,000 sacks, 
making the total since Aug. 1 48,000. 
It is significant that Dublin is getting so 
far ahead of Belfast in the importation of 
foreign flour, but the explanation is that 
Irish Free State bakers are using a 
large proportion of home milled soft 
flour and require a strong imported flour 
to enhance the strength in the mixture. 


22 2) 


EUROPE’S GRAIN EXCHANGES 
HOLD VIENNA CONFERENCE 


Hamesurc, Germany.—A conference of 
delegates from various grain exchanges 
in central and southeastern Europe re- 
cently was held in Vienna. The presi- 
dent stressed the fact that it was the 
task of the conference to investigate 
whether the League of Nations conven- 
tion relating to the recognition of arbi- 
tration awards in international trade 
could be applied to the international 
grain trade, and especially whether it 
offered sufficient warrant that awards 
made by official arbitration courts of the 
grain exchanges will be carried out un- 
der the convention. 

The result of the lengthy discussion 
was a resolution that individual grain 
exchanges should influence their govern- 
ments to take into consideration the in- 
terests of international trade when clos- 
ing treaties relating to administration of 
justice abroad. 

20D 
FLOUR CONDITIONS IN BELFAST 

Betrast, Iretanp.—The flour trade is 
featureless, most of the business being 
for spot or passage supplies bought be- 
low present mill prices. Any consumer 
in a position to take delivery of spot 
goods has been able to secure very good 
value. Australian flours are ‘competing 
strongly with home milled, as they are 
being offered for immediate delivery at 
38s, ex-store, compared with the home 
mill’s price of 40s 6d. 


‘2 2 2) 


LONDON ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Lonpon, Enc.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion, held in the board room of the Corn 
Exchange on Dec. 9, the following were 
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elected as members of the executive com- 
mittee: F. T. Collins, Stannard, Collins 
& Co; E. P. Drakeford, Joseph Wiles & 
Son, Ltd; F. W. Peach, Mardorf, Peach 
& Co; A. C. Heggie, Harris Bros. & Co; 
H. McD. Pollock, Winter Bros. D. But- 
tifant and C. F. G. Raikes were elected 
auditors for the coming year. 
Ow wd 
AUSTRO-JUGOSLAV TREATY 

Buparest, Huncary.—With reference 
lo the Austro-Jugoslav treaty, negotia- 
tions between Hungary and Austria are 
still continuing, but up to the end of 
November no decision had been given 
concerning the abolition of the sliding 
scale system for wheat and the surcharge 
of duty on flour. 


2 2 2) 


THREATENED DISPUTE IN 
DUBLIN BAKERY CIRCLES 


Dustin, IreLanp.—There appears to 
be agitation among unskilled workers 
and bread servers in Dublin for an in- 
crease in wages. A member asked the 
minister of industry and commerce in 
the Dublin parliament if he were aware 
that bread van drivers, yard men, motor- 
men and checkers employed in the bak- 
ery trade in Dublin worked nominally 
from 11 to 16 hours a day and are now 
agitating for a 48-hour week, with fixed 
hours of work, and whether he did not 
consider that legislation should be in- 
troduced to compel a 48-hour week for 
these workers. Mr. Dolan, the parlia- 
mentary secretary, in reply said that the 
answer to all parts of the question was 
in the negative. As far as he was aware 
there was no dispute in progress on the 
score of remuneration, and so far as 
hours of work were concerned the very 
nature of the workers’ duties made the 
demand impossible to comply with. 


C29 


London Arrivals of Flour 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-— Week ending——, 


From— Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Dec. 3 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
MERRBAES. 6c ccaccceds 4,240 7,826 7,128 
POO cecvecceseee 66s eee 500 
Canada—Atlantic .... 10,573 5,850 4,100 
BUMATOTIA. cscs cccvrces 1,600 800 see 
BOUT oc cecssece 2,092 eae 2,192 
GORTREES cc cesvcccses 78 422 2,861 
errr Tie 3,400 2,600 1,428 





The Provincial Baker in France Has Not Yet Been Converted to Motor Delivery 
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REMEDY FOR WEEVIL 
INFECTED SHIPMENTS 
om 


Hamburg and Holland Importers Arrange 
for Insurance Covering Depreciation in 
Merchantable Value of Damaged Flour 


Lonpon, Eno.—Notwithstanding the 
arduous work on the part of the South- 
western Millers’ League, the insurance 
companies, together with the railroad 
and steamship interests, in inaugurating 
and putting into working order the flour 
inspection bureau for the prevention of 
insect infestation, especially in shipments 
to Europe, the trouble has not been elim- 
inated. A large number of shipments of 
flour to Hamburg have arrived in a bad- 
ly infested condition and, as happened 
last year, are causing serious trouble to 
buyers. In some of the ports of the 
United Kingdom shipments of flour from 
gulf ports have also been received in- 
fested with weevils but, fortunately for 
all concerned, such shipments do not 
create the same amount of trouble as on 
the Continent, for British buyers are 
willing to accept sifted flour as sound 
flour. Consequently, the British import- 
er, if he is unfortunate enough to receive 
a weevily shipment, merely has to get 
the flour sifted after it has been surveyed 
by the insurance company, which refunds 
the cost of sifting and loss of weight, 
and there the matter usually ends. Such, 
however, is not the case on the Conti- 
nent, where the consumptive buyers, to 
whom the importer sells, positively re- 
fuse to accept sifted flour as sound flour. 
There are others who refuse to accept 
the flour, claiming that the packages are 
not original. This attitude is due to the 
fact that since the war unscrupulous 
dealers have bought up empty sacks of 
well-known American and Canadian 
brands and filled them with inferior 
makes of flour. It is, therefore, quite un- 
derstandable that certain buyers in such 
markets should object to buying flour in 
sacks that have obviously been tampered 
with. ; 

These recent shipments of weeviled 
flour have been the cause of endless 
meetings of what is known as the “Weevil 
Committee” of the Hamburg, Bremen 
and Netherlands Flour Importers’ Asso- 
ciations. This committee consists of J. 
P. Meurs, of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Amsterdam, L. Groen, of I. Tas & Co., 
S. Boekman, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam, and Jacques 
Luchsinger, of Jochems & Luchsinger, 
Amsterdam. For two weeks or more 
these gentlemen held daily meetings, 
which meant a great loss of time to their 
own businesses. Largely as a result of 
these meetings, it was decided that the 
only solution of weevil infested shipments 
to continental ports was some form of 
broader insurance coverage for insect 


_ damage than is possible under the pres- 


ent weevil clause. This and other ques- 
tions were taken up by cable with the 
members of the gy oe hg — 
League, who were holding their sem 
oneal meeting in Kansas City. The 
reply received from the Southwestern 
Millers’ League was not at all satisfac- 
tory, from the importers’ viewpoint, . 
the millers stated that they could no 
provide a broader coverage than the -_ 
now in use, and told the importers tha 
if it was necessary to have such ee 
ance they must provide it themselves, an 
that the league, neither itself, 00 
through its export committee, could ne- 
gotiate in regard to recent insect 3 
age claims, as such cases must be a 
justed between the insurance companies 
and the importers concerned. A 
In view of this reply the importers 
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Weevil Committee took steps with insur- 
ance companies to make provision for 
securing a coverage which would entitle 
them to receive a fixed allowance on all 
shipments infested with insects. Such 
insurance will simply be a protection 
against the depreciated value of recon- 
ditioned flour, and will be entirely sepa- 
rate from the benefits gained from the 
present weevil clause, which pays for 
sifting and loss of weight. 

The members of the Weevil Commit- 
tee, after conferring with the other mem- 
bers of their associations, decided that 
it was absolutely necessary to have a 
fixed allowance, covered by the new in- 
surance scheme, as it was impossible for 
any expert to decide what the deprecia- 
tion in value, owing to reconditioning, 
amounted to, as conditions varied so 
much in various central European mar- 
kets. 

In view of what is hoped to be a solu- 
tion of their trouble, the committee de- 
cided to meet and review the situation 
at a dinner, to which the writer, as the 
European representative of The North- 
western Miller, was invited. Apart from 
the relaxation after their arduous work, 
the object of the dinner was for the 
committee to announce officially that the 
importers had been able to make ar- 
rangements for an additional insurance 
coverage, at what is understood to be 
a very reasonable premium. 

Jacques Luchsinger presided, and after 
a dinner that was characteristic of Hol- 
land hospitality at its best, briefly re- 
viewed the work done by his committee 
and said that it had decided not to have 
a number of speeches, but that one ad- 
dress would be made by J. P. Meurs on 
the position as seen by the committee. 

“You all know,” said Mr. Meurs, “that 
our Weevil Committee, after two weeks’ 
hard work on matters relating to weevils 
only—which for-two weeks did not per- 
mit us to look after our own business 
and brought us much disappointment and 
endless trouble—decided that, having 
found a way out of our difficulties, we 
would come together this evening for a 
friendly dinner and review the happen- 
ings of these recent weeks. 

“It so chanced that we learned of the 
arrival in this city of Mr. Raikes, of 
London, and of course we decided to in- 
vite him to be present, not only because 
of our friendship with Mr. Raikes, but 
also because we would like him, as the 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, to hear what our Weevil Com- 
mittee has done so far, what it intends 
to do in the future, and what our ideas 
and grievances are in general. 

“The visit of Mr. Raikes gives me the 
opportunity to express my personal views 
and the opinion of my fellow-committee- 
men on the whole weevil story. I know 
that our feelings are very much the same. 
I do not want to criticize American mill- 
ers and their actions, but only to express 
my deep regret that those men on the 
other side who make the final decisions 
do not know Europe and, therefore, can- 
not realize our position. Therefore I 
want Mr. Raikes—if he sees fit—to im- 
press on them once again the fact that 
they should personally investigate our 
problems in order to get the contact. 

“Our committee has repeatedly invited 
the Southwestern Millers’ League and the 
Millers’ National Federation to send of- 
ficials to Europe to study conditions, but 
this they have persistently refused to do. 

“In my opinion, if those millers inter- 
ested in exporting flour would come to 
Europe only once, and realize what those 
who represent them are doing every day 
in their interests, they would go back 
convinced that selling flour in Europe is 
quite different to selling it in America; 
and, further, they would have increased 
their faith in those who represent them 
so that they would consider more seri- 
ously the suggestions which come from 
this side. We are convinced that they 
have the intention to treat us fairly, but, 
unfortunately, their knowledge of Europe 
is too limited. 

“When our committee made the Kan- 
sas City agreement, all parties there 
worked together in the interests of the 
export trade of southwestern mills. I 
am sure that those assisting in making 
the agreement realized that, -eventually, 
buyers would lose interest in southwest- 
ern flours if everything possible were not 

one to regain their confidence. The 
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Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 





M ARY, Mary, is not half so contrary 
As she used to be months ago. 
At breakfast, I notice, she asks for more toast, 
At dinner, more bread pudding, and not so much roast. 
* * * 


The energy value contained in good bread 
Is clearly defined in each verse that you’ve read! 


—From ‘Mr. Baker’s Nursery Book,’ published by British 
millers and bakers in the interest of increased bread 
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attitude now taken by southwestern mill- 
ers gives the outsider the impression that 
Europe absolutely needs southwestern 
flours, but those in close touch with con- 
ditions know that European consumers 
can get along quite well without it. 

“It always has been a business prin- 
ciple that a seller must satisfy his buyer. 
If you compare the flour selling methods 
of the American miller with those of 
other American industries exporting to 
Europe (such as automobiles, typewrit- 
ers, etc.) the difference is really remark- 
able. For instance, if we have an op- 
portunity to discuss methods of selling 
with American representatives of, say, 
an automobile factory, selling American 
cars in central Europe, they will all tell 
us that the slightest wish of their clients 
is reported to the head office in the 
States and that they always get the full- 
est support from their officials in order 
that they may obtain the best results. 

“Now I come to review the work of 
the Weevil Committee. One thing we 
regret is that the old weevil claims of 
last year are not yet settled, and al- 
though we can consider that the first 
part of the Kansas City agreement, 
namely, the payment of $1, is about com- 
pleted, there is still no indication of 
what the Shipping Board is going to do 
with the claims, and nobody knows what 
buyers may expect to get above the min- 
imum of $1. 

“This, however, is not the place to 
discuss the Shipping Board; all we know 
is that the claims are in the board’s 
hands and we must wait for its decision. 

“Quite another thing has happened this 
year. After our committee left the 
States last spring we thought that our 
weevil troubles—at least for the future— 
were done with. We at that time were 
convinced that everything was being done 
to prevent future insect arrivals, such 
as the inauguration of an inspection 
bureau, thorough cleaning of ships, etc. 
The result this year was very poor. Over 
2,000 tons flour have arrived insect in- 
fested. It is remarkable that mills that 
had no insect trouble last year have this 
year shipped flour which on arrival 
proved to be insect damaged. 

“Our committee investigated and re- 
ported this to the millers’ committee in 
the States. We again pointed out that, 
if the millers wanted to save their export 
flour business to Europe, they must take 
measures to prevent this pest and pro- 
vide buyers with such insurance that no 
financial calamity could result. 


“This report evidently was discussed 
at the semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and a reply to 
our committee was sent by Secretary 
Topping. This reply was most disap- 
pointing, because it proved that not only 
were the southwestern millers unable to 
realize their own interests—namely, to 
save their export business—but that their 
attitude had not changed from the one 
they took last year. This cable stated: 

“1, That the millers declined any re- 
sponsibility. 

“2. That the risk of getting infested 
flour was a risk of the European im- 
porter, and not of the American inter- 
ests. In connection with this I want to 
point out that the American miller still 
argues that when weeviled flour is sifted 
it can be considered equal to sound flour. 
So far we have not been able to convince 


them of the fact that sifted flour on the, 


Continent has a very much depreciated 
merchantable value, as compared with 
sound flour. Of course we do not need 
to convince Mr. Raikes of this fact. He 
knows conditions here and in central Eu- 
rope too well not to see the soundness 
of our reasoning. 

“3. That they were unable. to get 
broader coverage on flour shipments, 
viz., that the high cost would make their 
prices prohibitive. 

“4, Showed again that their attitude 
toward buyers was to have them solve 
all the problems connected with insect 
damage, and absolute unwillingness to 
share the burden or even the slightest 
sign of co-operation in the interest of 
their own export trade. 

“It is needless for me to remind you, 
gentlemen, of the endless work we have 
done during the last few weeks to try to 
accomplish what our American friends 
were either unwilling or unable to do. 

“We have succeeded in getting for the 
members of the Hamburg association and 
their customers a broader coverage for 
insect damage, at a very reasonable pre- 
mium, and thereby hope to have found a 
basis on which business in southwestern 
flour will be possible in future. This in- 
surance is an additional policy to the 
existing insect clause, and covers only 
the depreciated merchantable value of 
insect infested flour. We consider, how- 
ever, that what we have done here should 
have been done by the millers on the 
other side. 

“At this moment I am sorry I cannot 
give Mr. Raikes exact details, as our 
negotiations were only completed this 
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day and the members of our associations 
have not yet been advised, so it would 
not be fair to pass on the information 
before it is placed before them. When 
we report to the American millers the 
result of our negotiations, we certainly 
hope they will realize what co-operation 
can accomplish. 

“We sincerely hope that from now on- 
ward we shall have their fullest co-opera- 
tion in regard to the situation on this 
side, as we shall certainly need the help 
of the millers to get a few small changes 
made in the existing insect clause. I 
also hope that they finally will find a 
way to get from the Shipping Board a 
settlement on our old claims, fair and 
satisfactory to the continental buyers.” 

In his reply the writer said that he 
was extremely glad to hear that what he 
hoped would prove to be a solution in 
protecting importers from loss by weevil 
shipments had been arrived at, and he 
congratulated the members of the com- 
mittee for the work they had done in 
making arrangements to secure this addi- 
tional insurance coverage. He could not 
help feeling that the southwestern hard 
wheat millers really owe their trade in 
hard winter wheat flours throughout cen- 
tral Europe to the activities of several 
of those firms that were now so harassed 
and their trade hampered by the weevil 
infested shipments during the last two 
years. He pointed out that, after the 
war, Holland flour importing firms were 
the first to introduce American flour into 
Czechoslovakia, and that this flour was 
Kansas flour. As a result of this enter- 
prise a large trade had been built up, 
from which a number of southwestern 
mills had benefited. Since those days 
Canadian flours have been introduced and 
have caused considerable competition, 
but thanks to the efforts of the Holland 
and German importers southwestern 
flours were still on the market. He fur- 
ther said that he entirely agreed with 
Mr. Meurs that American millers doing 
a business in European markets should 
come over and make a special study of 
the situation in each market. In this 
way only could they learn and appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the trade and the 
various customs that prevailed. For in- 
stance, to any one familiar with the situ- 
ation it was useless to compare trading 
conditions in the United Kingdom mar- 
kets with continental ones. In many cases 
not only the trade customs were differ- 
ent, but the law as regards contracts 
was different. He felt sure that south- 
western millers would appreciate the new 
insurance arrangements effected, and 
would await with interest further par- 
ticulars, which for the time being could 
not: be announced. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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D. L. SMITH IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—D. L. Smith, who was 
recently appointed special representative 
in London of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
arrived in London. Although it has been 
definitely decided that offices will be 
opened in London to serve as headquar- 
ters for Mr. Smith, it is understood that, 
so far, no steps have been taken in this 
direction, but undoubtedly in due course 
suitable premises will be secured in the 
neighborhood of the Baltic Exchange. 
Since his arrival Mr. Smith has been 
very busy making plans for the future, 
but has not announced the future sell- 
ing policy of the pool. He expects to 
visit the northern markets, and later on 
those on the Continent, being away from 
London for several weeks. 

(2 2 2) 
BAKER MAYOR RENOMINATED 

Betrast, IreLanp.—The present lord 
mayor of Belfast, Sir William Turner, 
who in his early life was associated with 
the baking trade, has been renominated 
for the ensuing year. If elected this will 
be his sixth successive year as lord 
mayor. 

2 2 2) 
MIXING RYE AND WHEAT 

Lonvon, Enc.—It is reported that the 
Ukraine Board of Trade has passed a 
decree that mills in the Ukraine district 
must add 15 per cent of rye to their 
wheat. Exception is only made in the 
case of those mills located where there is 
no rye or where it is difficult to obtain. 
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WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 


OES any annual event arouse in us 
D such varied emotions as Christmas? 

There is the feeling of despair as 
we make out the lengthy list of gifts to 
be bought, the panicky feeling as we see 
the prices in the stores, the sinking feel- 
ing as we look at our pocketbooks, and 
the feeling of relief when everything is 
finally bought. All these, however, are 
just the preliminaries! 

As the day draws near, worried lines 
begin to smooth out, and the infection 
steals into our hearts, no matter how 
hard we try to keep it out. Ten days 
ago we were sold on the idea that Christ- 
mas had grown into a commercial propo- 
sition, but now we realize it is too big 
for any such thought, and at this season, 
regardless of creed, every one is friend- 
lier, happier, with a cheerier greeting 
for all. 

Never did we get such service from 
the elevator boy and the doorman; the 
Pride of the Force seems to have lost 
his zest for handing out tickets, and 
when on a motorcycle he tells us to 
“pull over,” the episode ends with a lec- 
ture instead of an invitation to the traf- 
fic court; messenger boys spring into the 
office almost before the buzzer has sound- 
ed its final buzz—indeed, almost a 
Utopian state exists. 

And our reactions toward other peo- 
ple! We remember that the little man 
on one of the Beaver Street elevators 
is having a Christmas tree for his eight 
children, we realize that the Salvation 
Army lassie’s kettle means a dinner for 
some one who hasn’t much else, and we 
are glad that, after all, we have given 
till it hurts! 

At home we see that the couple across 
the court have a tree for their baby. 
Perhaps, after all, it is a nice child, and 
not the blankety blank brat we charac- 
terized it when it woke us at 5 o'clock 
every Sunday morning during the sum- 
mer and fall. Doubtless it was lonely, 
and who are we to deny its desire for 
companionship? Then the family with 
the ukulele! This is no season to hold a 
grudge against them even if they do 
play it at 3:30 a.m. with all the windows 
open, and the next time it happens we 
vow to restrain ourselves and not shout 
the advice to go hire a hall. 

All in all, it’s not a time to cherish 
a grouch. From the time the Gloria 
trumpeters on the New York Stock Ex- 
change balcony play “God Rest Ye Mer- 
ry, Gentlemen,” until the clown has 
turned his last cartwheel on the prod- 
uce exchange floor a week later, it is a 
season when the best thing to do is to 
forget the troubles of the flour business, 
and join heart and soul in the spirit of 
the times. 

This office of The Northwestern Miller 
has endeavored to do this, and the greet- 
ing cards received from its friends in 
and out of the trade have added im- 
measurably to its cheer. It hopes that 
the spirit expressed on them may carry 
through the coming year, and peace and 
happiness abound in the midst of the 
difficulties that will come to all of us. 


AM 
NEW YORK 


Business in the local flour market has 
been exactly what is expected at this 
time of the year. A few sales have 
been made, and an occasional broker re- 
ports fair business. This, however, is the 
exception, and is attributed only to a 
buyer’s real need for flour. Equal ef- 
forts in other directions produce no re- 
sult, and the total volume is very small 
for a market of this size. 

As a matter of fact, buyers seem con- 
vinced that mills will enforce the rule 
of carrying charges. Therefore, they are 





making every effort to order out their 
flour before Jan. 1 in order to escape 
this additional charge, which gives them 
all the stock they are prepared to hold 
just now, and precludes interest in any 
further purchases until present holdings 
are cleaned up. 

General Conditions.—No flour is fea- 
tured because of its demand. High glu- 
tens are held most firmly, because of the 
increase in premiums. Spring standard 
patents are contained within a very nar- 
row range, the majority of the brokers 
seeming to want to sell at $7. Clears 
are offered more freely, but with lessened 
interest. Hard winters cover a far wider 
range, due to the difficulty various mills 
have in getting good quality wheat, and 
the high quality to which they are hold- 
ing their flour. These extend over a 75c 
range, as against about 20c for springs. 

Export.—A holiday market prevails 
among exporters, and interest is limited. 
The Christmas and New Year’s festivi- 
ties on the Continent extend over the 
entire week, so little of interest is an- 
ticipated. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 24: spring 
fancy patents $7.10@7.60 bbl, standard 
patents $6.80@7.10, clears $6.55@6.85; 
hard winter short patents $7@7.40, 
straights $6.50@7; soft winter straights, 
$6.20@6.50. 


HEBREW BAKERS REORGANIZED 


Another fotward step in the drive to 
clean up the credit situation was made 
last week when the Mutual Hebrew Bak- 
ers’ Association of Newark reorganized, 
elected new officers and indicated a reali- 
zation of the problems confronting the 
industry and the necessity for co-opera- 
tion with jobbers. The officers elected 
were Simon Roffman, of the Triangle 
Bakery, president, Elias Bierer vice 
president, Morris Schactel treasurer, and 
Abraham Zucker secretary. In addition 
to the officers the following constitute the 
board of governors: Isaac Hendler, 
Usher Radowitz and Samuel Spiceman, 
Jr. Nelson & Offen, who are counselors 
for the Flour & Supply Merchants’ 
Credit Bureau, Inc., also are counselors 
for this association. 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., made a 
brief trip to New York last week. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,050, the previous week 
1,047, and the same week a year ago 
1,104, 


Frank B. Mosher, treasurer of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
was the guest of A. P. Youngblood, Inc., 
last week. 


Raymond F. Kilthau, flour broker, has 
taken his family to Miami Beach, Fla., 
for the holidays, and expects to return 
in January. 

Jacques Davis, flour broker, is now 
handling the account of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. 

J. A. Sim, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., left 
here on Christmas Day on a _ business 
trip to Florida. 

E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., has gone to 
his former home in Watertown, Wis., to 
spend Christmas, as have L. E. Broenni- 
man, president of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., and Mrs. Broenniman. 

Joseph Del Rossi, formerly with the 
Providence, Newark and Philadelphia 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, and now connected with the 
service department, traveling through the 
East, spent last week in New York and 


Philadelphia, and was introduced on 
*change by Howard P. Mitchell. 

A meeting of the Flour & Supply Mer- 
chants’ Credit Bureau, Inc., was held at 
Achtel Stetter’s restaurant, Newark, 
Dec. 21. This organization, which is still 
in its infancy, has a membership of 24 
flour dealers and specialty jobbers in 
northern New Jersey. It is interested in 
bringing credit terms down to a 30-day 
basis, and its good work has been broad- 
cast so that at the last meeting three 
new members were admitted. 


At a meeting of the freight traffic 
managers’ committee, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation territory, on Dec. 21, it had been 
expected that M. H. Van den Berg, of 
the Cumberland (Md.) Seed Co., would 
present a request for radical changes in 
existing storage rules, etc. However, it 
is understood that the only thing asked 
was that the railroads notify the shipper 
by collect telegram when the free time 
had expired and the cars had gone into 
storage. This, the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion says, it will take under advisement. 
In addition to about 30 representatives 
of the association, among those present 
were Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and F. O. 
Seaver. and B. H. Wunder, representing 
the flour committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

‘os 2) 


BALTIMORE 


Flour is generally about the last thing 
most people are interested in around 
Christmas time, and last week was no 
exception to the rule. The dullness was 
intensified by the increased acreage and 
high condition of the fall sown wheat, as 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the decline following the 
announcement. 

Mills, as a rule, appeared to be more 
indifferent about selling than usual, but 
whether they thought it useless to make 
the effort or were finding desirable cash 
wheat too scarce and high for them to 
take the initiative, is a question, yet their 
action in not pressing to sell in the face 
of a decline made a good impression and 
gave the trade more confidence. 

The limited sales last week were con- 
fined apparently to odds and ends with 
which to piece out over the holidays. An 
occasional car or so of standard spring 
patent, at $6.75@7, cotton, and near-by 
soft winter straight, at $5.80, bulk, 
changed hands but, generally speaking, 
the trade was giving its whole time and 
attention to the demands of Santa Claus. 

Closing prices, Dec. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.25@7.50, standard patent 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent $7.15 
@7.40, straight $6.65@6.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight (near- 
by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Exports last week included 591,861 bus 
wheat and 519,147 bus barley, all Cana- 
dian. 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,506 bbls flour and 344,643 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Charles E. Herbst, president of the 
Guilford Grain & Feed Co., Inc., is con- 
fined to his home with the grip. 


Charles DePeyster Valk, local repre- 
sentative of the Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and the Monarch Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has returned to busi- 
ness after a three weeks’ illness with 
grip. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 151 cars, as follows: 
16 No. 1 dark northern, 1 No. 1 north- 
ern, 83 No. 2 northern, 24 No. 4 north- 
ern, 26 sample grade northern and 1 
sample grade soft white. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owner and agent, has moved from the 
second to the first floor of its building, 
Furness House, on South Street, the 
Baltimore Trust Co. having taken the 
second floor as an annex. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, local flour job- 
bers, were last week awarded the con- 
tract to furnish the state institutions 
with about 1,200 bbls flour, principally 
standard spring patent at $6.80, standard 
hard winter patent at $6.79 and near-by 
soft winter straight at $5.95, all basis 
cotton and for delivery as needed. 
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Morris Schapiro, secretary-treasurer of 
the Continental Milling Co., Ellicott City. 
Md., last week was reported to have soid 
248 acres of a 700-acre tract of land 
which he owns in Howard County, Mary- 
land, opposite Doughoregan Manor, and 
to have bought a hotel and store building 
at Howard and Mulberry streets, Bal. 
timore. 

C. H. Dorsey, 


AW 
BUFFALO 


Holiday dullness prevailed here last 
week, but old orders kept the mills run- 
ning about as usual. 

With the Old World celebration taking 
more time than ours, foreign buyers 
showed less interest than domestic 
patrons. 

Jobbers of. Kansas patents reported 
a slow sale for their product, with prices 
still out of line with spring wheat flours, 

Quotations, Dec. 24, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.40@7.70 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.30, clears $6.40@6.50; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: patents, $7.90@8.25; 
semolina, No, 2, 44%c, bulk, New York, 
lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 17, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.50@8.75 bbl; pastry, $7.10@7.15; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-24 ...... 253,500 214,288 84 
Previous week .. 253,000 209,310 87 
.. £ Sees 238,000 169,140 71 


Two years ago... 238,000 
Three years ago. 238,000 


133,378 56 
117,700 49 
NOTES 

Henry P. Werner, vice president of 
the Hecker-H-O Co., has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Club. 

John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, spent the holidays in Buffalo with 
his parents. 

E. L. Schujahn, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s Buffalo office, was in Ohio 
last week, and R. H. Pearce spent the 
week end in Minneapolis and Duluth. 

C. T. Olson, .vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the office of the Buffalo Flour 
Mills Corporation last week on his way 
home from Cuba. 

Members of the Pillsbury Booster 
Club, employees of the Buffalo office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., were en- 
tertained at a Christmas party in the 
Lafayette Building last week by Dwight 
Yerxa, general manager of the eastern 
division. Dinner was followed by a mu- 
sical program and entertainment. 

Work will be rushed on the elevator 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co.’s 
elevator on the Buffalo River at St. Clair 
Street, and the plant will begin opera- 
tions during the coming year. This unit 
will have a capacity of approximately 
8,000,000 bus. It will be of concrete, 
and will have two marine legs. The 
main building will be 78 feet long, with 
an area of 43,000 square feet floor space. 

M. A. McCarty. 
C2? 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives last week reported 
demand for all grades of flour at 4 
standstill. Stocks continue moderate, 
but there seems to be enough on hand to 
meet immediate requirements. 

There is more or less inclination by 
mill representatives of spring and hard 
winter wheat flours to make concessions 
from asking prices, in order to effect 
sales, but demand has been disappoint- 
ing. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, pert 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Dec. 24: spring patents, 
special short $8.15@8.25, standard pat- 
ents $7.25@8, first clears $6.50@7.25; 
hard winter patents, $6.50@7.40; soft 
winter patents $6.50@7.40, straight $6.25 
@6.40, clears $6@6.35. 

NOTES 

Members of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange last week presented employees 
on the floor of the exchange with sub- 
stantial gifts. 4 

F. B. Parsons, Minneapolis, W. M4 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., and O. Hol 
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lender, Chicago, were recent visitors at 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

The flood damage in New England as 
a result of the early November disaster 
caused agricultural losses totaling $1,- 
350,000, according to a survey made by 
the Vermont extension service and the 
federal crop reporting board. Nearly 
700 farms were affected in some degree, 
the area damaged being estimated at 
7,056 acres. 

Louis W. DePass. 
‘2 2 2) 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour trading was slow last week. 
Prices were practically unchanged and 
the only sales were occasional cars of 
spring wheat flour. Very little activity 
was noted in hard winters. Sales of 
soft winter were fair, with prices un- 
changed. Most buyers are of the opin- 
ion that there will be a price decline 
after Jan, 1. Small bakers are still buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping 
directions are considerably improved. 

Semolina sales were light, with ship- 
ping directions more active. The quo- 
tation, Dec. 24, was 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 24: spring wheat 
short patent $7.25@7.75 bbl, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.60, standard patent $6.25 
@6.75, clears $6.25@7; soft winter, $5.50 
@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the offices of E. T. 
Custenborder & Co., grain merchants, 
Sidney, Ohio, on Dec. 19. 

W. A. Low, manager of the grain and 
feed department of the Jesse C, Stewart 
Co., is spending the holidays at his old 
home, Utica, N. Y. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour buyers, as a rule, were pretty 
well supplied for near wants last week, 
and showed little disposition to antici- 
pate requirements. The mills, however, 
were generally fairly firm in their views 
and prices of Kansas short patent 
showed a hardening tendency. Other 
grades showed no change. Flour quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks, Dec. 24: spring first patent $7.60 
@7.90, standard patent $7.25@7.60, first 
clear $6.75@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.35@7.75, straight $7@7.35; soft winter 
straight, $6.15@6.80. 

NOTES 

The Tidewater Grain Co., with offices 
in the Bourse, has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

The annual Christmas party held in 
the Bourse on Dec. 23 was attended by 
over 500 poor children. It was held un- 
der the auspices of the Commercial Ex- 
change, the Flour Club of Philadelphia, 
the Bourse and the Maritime Exchange. 
A pleasing vaudeville entertainment was 
given, and there were clowns in plenty 
from Ringling Bros. circus. The part 
of Santa Claus was ably filled by Frank 
Montmore. 

J. C. Jackson. 


MIDYEAR MEETING PLANNED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


_ Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Senate Caucus 
Chamber, State Capitol, Harrisburg, on 
Jan, 9-10. Gerard R. Williams, of the 
Williams Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, will 
preside. 

The first day will be devoted to bakery 
sales promotion matters. R. A. White, 
president of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion, will preside. The question box will 
be in charge of Carl Stroehmann, of the 
Stroehmann Bros.’ Bakery, Williams- 
port. In the evening there will be a 
dinner in the Chestnut Street Audito- 
rium. Rev. Carl C. Rasmussen will be the 
‘au 

the second day F. F. Hauser, of 

the Schoeller Bakery, Norristown, presi- 

dent of the Mideastern chapter of. the 

American Society of Bakery Engineers, 

pir yy paar am and subjects rel- 
e uction proble 

be discussed. ' ' ame 
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SEATTLE 


Ample stocks of flour in buyers’ hands 
and general forward bookings, combined 
with the usual holiday quiet of the flour 
trade, resulted in practically no sales 
of importance being made to bakers last 
week. Family flour trade likewise shared 
in the general apathy. 

Millers see little hope for a renewal 
of activity until the approach of the lim- 
itation of existing contracts, and gen- 
erally believe that any substantial im- 
provement in domestic trade must come 
from other than local markets. So far 
this crop year, sales to south Pacific and 
north Atlantic domestic markets have 
been disappointing, and recent demand 
from those sections has been particu- 
larly light. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 23: family 
short patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.60@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6.20@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.75@7.70, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.45@8.55; Montana, $7 
@7.60. 

Export Trade—Export trade last 
week was confined to small sales to South 
America and the Philippines, and a few 
parcels to the United Kingdom. The 
Orient showed little interest in Pacific 
Coast flour, the limited business done 
having been confined to small lots of in- 
ferior flour at prices well below the 
range demanded by the majority of mills. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-24 ........ 46,800 30,997 66 
Previous week .... 46,800 31,075 66 
BOOP BHO ccceacece 46,800 12,139 26 
Two years ago..... 52,800 22,615 43 
Three years ago... 52,800 12,147 23 
Four years ago.... 52,800 22,057 42 
Five years ago.... 52,800 31,330 59 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-34 ........ 57,000 39,600 69 
Previous week .... 57,000 34,613 61 
MOP BOO occcccese 57,000 29,251 51 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,209 42 
Three years ago... 57,000 19,267 34 
Four years ago.... 57,000 49,841 87 
Five years ago..... 57,000 24,638 43 


NOTES 

The grain drier installed by the port 
of Seattle, with a daily capacity of 
about 30,000 bus, is now in operation. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports the first half of December: to New 
York, 1,810 bbls; Boston, 300; Balti- 
more, 610; Philadelphia, 275; Houston, 
650; Los Angeles, 1,050; San Francisco, 
7,350. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of December: to 
Hongkong, 21,535 bbls; Shanghai, 2,590; 
South America, 13,150; Manila, 18,675; 
Cebu, 2,750; Iloilo, 2,250; Chefoo, 2,500; 
Tsingtau, 1,500; Taku Bar, 500; London, 
1,860; Liverpool, 1,145; Leith, 1,285; 
Dundee, 810; Aberdeen, 1,110; Manches- 
ter, 860; Glasgow, 5,890; Honolulu, 5,- 
150; Oslo, 1,065; Bergen, 900; Trond- 
hjem, 225. 

George B. Hayes, for many years 
oriental representative of the Wilcox- 
Hayes Co., Portland, exporters and im- 
porters, will enter the flour export trade 
on his own account Jan. 1. with offices 
in the Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle. 
He has had long experience in the 
oriental export flour trade, having rep- 
resented the Sperry Flour Co., the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., and the Wilcox- 
eo Co., at Hongkong and in North 

ina. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remain unchanged. Both 
large bakers and jobbers have sufficient 
to last through January, and are not in- 
terested in anticipating their require- 
ments until that time. 

Quotations, Dec. 23, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.75@8.25 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $7@7.25; 
Montana top patents $7.50@7.75, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $7.75@8.25 ; 
Dakota top patents, $8.75@9; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.60@ 
6.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.20@ 
7.40; northern straight grades, $6.20@ 
6.40; California pastry, $5.80@6.10. 


NOTES 


Charles W. Haas, president of Haas 
Bros., wholesale grocers, died, Dec. 19, 
after a prolonged illness. 


C. A. Hutton, president of the Hutton 
Flour Co., jobber, San Francisco, has 
returned from a trip to New York and 
Washington, D. C. 

John Cook, member of the firm of 
Moore-Ferguson & Co., flour jobbers, 
and Washburn Crosby Co. representa- 
tive in San Francisco, is recovering from 
a major operation. 

A. Hillebrandt, for the past seven 
years San Francisco manager of the 
Seattle Flour Mills Co., has given up his 
position and will return, with his fam- 
ily, to his old home in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. H. W. Taylor, of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Grain Co., has come to San 
Francisco to assume charge of the office 
temporarily. 

Members of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange gave their nineteenth Christ- 
mas party, Dec. 22, to 800 small guests 
from orphanages and homes of the 
needy. Individual presents, piled be- 
neath a 60-foot, electrically lighted tree, 
were handed out by Chauncey H. Mont- 
gomery, impersonating Santa Claus. 
Others active on the committee of ar- 
rangements were Edwin Turkington, 
Beverly Fisher, Edward Hanson, Albert 
Pinter, William Volmer, Milton Gray, 
Thomas Convery, A. M. Brown and 
Gene Warren. E. M. Larsrtncer,. 


‘2 2 2) 


OGDEN 


Extensive shipping instructions which 
kept down flour stocks were reported 
by Ogden mills last week. Sales were 
only fair. There were, however, many 
inquiries, indicating early opening of 
1928 business. Reports showed that 
dealers’ stocks in both southeastern states 
and on the Pacific Coast have been re- 
duced for the annual inventory period, 
with purchases limited to buying for 
immediate needs. Intermountain trade 
remained normal. 

Operation of Ogden mills continued to 
capacity until Dec. 24, with only a two- 
day shutdown for Christmas. Bookings 
already made assured continuance of ca- 
pacity operation until April. 

Prices were unchanged last week, 
southeastern dealers being quoted flour 
on the following basis (all in 98-lb bags), 
Dec. 23: high patents $7@7.75 Db 
straights $6.75@7.25, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River points. Quotations to California 
dealers: first patents $6.95@7.20, second 
patents $6.85@7.10, straights $6.55@7, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California “common points. To Utah 
and Idaho dealers: family patents $6.60 
@7.30, second patents $6.90@7.30, 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

* #* 

B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogden 

Grain Exchange, accompanied by Mrs. 
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Slack, is visiting St. Louis, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Kansas City during the 
holidays. 
W. E. Zuppann. 
Cw wD 


PORTLAND 


Few flour sales were made last week. 
Prices were unchanged at $7.65 bbl for 
family patents, $8.25 for second hard 
wheat, and $7.25 for second blue-stem, in 
straight cars. The latter was the firmest 
item on the list, because of the strength 
of blue-stem wheat. Export business was 
restricted. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG. B8BE caccosvcccvccee Meee 42 
Previous week ........... 28,715 46 
VORP BO cecccccccccccscce 24,346 39 
DWE VOATS GOO cccccccsees 21,868 356 
Three years ago .......... 38,940 62 
Four years ago ........... 54,268 87 
Five years ago ........++. 34,050 59 

J. M. LownspDate. 


AAT 
LOS ANGELES 


Flour prices last week remained un- 
changed, while millers reported a brisk 
trade to care for increased holiday buy- 
ing. Several mills report an increase in 
long-term contracts for futures by whole- 
sale baking concerns. 

Quotations, Dec. 23, car lots, basis 
\%’s: hard wheat seconds $7.30 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.10; California pas- 
try, $6.70; Kansas straight grade, $7.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.25; 
Dakota straight grade, $8; Montana 
straight grade, $7.75; Washington pas- 
try, $6.25. 

2 2 2) 


COTTONSEED QUARANTINE 
AFFECTS GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


San Francisco, Cat.—In compliance 
with California quarantine order No. 5, 
prohibiting the admission of cottonseed 
into California from any locality or state 
wherein the boll weevil and pink boll 
worm are present, California quarantine 
guardians are refusing admittance of 
grain which contains cottonseed, and are 
giving the consignee or owner the op- 
tion of immediately eliminating all cot- 
tonseed by screening or other approved 
methods or of shipping the grain outside 
the state. No storage or grinding or 
crushing of grain is being permitted un- 
til all cottonseed is removed and burned. 
Shippers of grain into California are cau- 
tioned on the necessity of having all 
cars thoroughly cleaned of cottonseed 
before loading grain, in order that de- 
lay and expense will not occur at des- 
tination. 

O2Ow? 


LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS 
TO HOLD MEETING JAN. 4-5 


Los AncGeres, Cat.—An_ educational 
meeting and social program will be 
staged Jan. 4-5 by the Los Angeles 
chapter of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. Members of the associa- 
tion and of the allied trades have been 
invited. Speakers at the meeting will be 
E. B. Price, of the Whiteside Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., president of the na- 
tional body, Peter Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, and Edward Shields, 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York. 
The meetings will be held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. On the eve- 
ning of Jan. 5 a banquet and dance will 
be given. 

O22? 


ENGINEERS MEET IN OAKLAND 

San Francisco, Cau.—On Nov. 30, the 
San Francisco chapter of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Athens 
Athletic Club, Oakland. Features of the 
meeting were the reading of a paper on 
“Salt” by Mr. Mullin, of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., and entertainment 
furnished through the efforts of Arthur 
Davis, of the Coast Dakota Flour Co., 
C. P. Oliver, of The Fleischmann Co., 
and Albert Newman and George Mur- 
phy, of the Procter & Gamble Co. 


2 2 2) 


Corn imports from Argentina into the 
United States for the 10 months ending 
October, 1927, totaled 4,238,000 bus. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Feed demand has dropped 
off, and not much activity is anticipated 
until after inventory taking. Prices in 
the Northwest are easier, causing a sim- 
ilar drop here. Spring bran was quoted, 
Dec. 23, at $32@382.25 ton, hard winter 
bran $82.50@33, standard middlings 
$31.50, flour middlings $35@35.50 and 
red dog $39@41. 

Milwaukee.—Feed was easier last week, 
and there is little outside demand for 
offerings for immediate shipment. It is 
difficult to secure deliveries on pure bran, 
and both varieties remained unchanged. 
Red dog showed the heaviest price loss, 
declining $1@2, while standard middlings 
lost 25c and flour middlings 50c. Feed 
buyers will wait until next month to see 
how the market works out. Quotations, 
Dec. 23: spring bran $32.50@33 ton, 
winter bran $32.75@33, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, flour middlings $35@ 
36, and red dog $38@39, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was in very dull 
demand last week, sales being widely 
scattered, and for small amounts. Of- 
ferings were light, and little variation 
was noted in prices, although a weaker 
tendency was evident. Quotations, Dec. 
24: soft winter bran $32@32.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $31.75@32, and gray shorts 
$33.50@34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Bran is still very scarce, 
and is the only item on the millfeed list 
in which any marked interest is evinced. 
City mills have none to sell, and country 
offerings are insufficient to supply de- 
mand. In consequence, bran prices are 
firm and help to maintain price levels 
on other grades. Jobbers are now bid- 
ding 50c ton under spot for January- 
February bran, but city mills hold firm, 
claiming that the mixed car trade is 
absorbing their surplus above contracts, 
and that they can see nothing in the sup- 
ply situation to warrant their discount- 
ing the future at this time. The under- 
tone, therefore, is, if anything, stronger 
than a week ago, but speculators are in- 
clined to hold back. They remember the 
unexpected soft spots that developed in 
equally strong markets in other years 
along about this time. Middlings and 
red dog are moving slowly, although 
there is no accumulation of any particu- 
lar grade. City mills quote bran at $30 
ton, standard middlings $30@30.50, flour 
middlings $34@36, red dog $38@39, 
wheat mixed feed $33@35 and rye mid- 
dlings $26@27.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 28 Year ago 
DOES ee oe $29.00@29.50 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.50 26.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... 32.50@34.00 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@38.00 33.00@36.50 

Duluth—One mill reported having a 
little millfeed for sale, and disposed of 
it quickly for immediate shipment last 
week. The other, being booked ahead, is 
out of the market. There are no sup- 
plies accumulating. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for bran is 
lighter than for some time, and if it were 
not for the scant offerings, prices would 
have declined considerably. It was quot- 
ed, Dec. 24, at $30@30.50 ton. Imme- 
diate delivery was requested on virtually 
all sales. Little is being done for future 
delivery. Gray shorts, on Dec. 24, were 
quoted at $31@32 ton. There is a very 
good demand for future delivery at this 
price, but offerings are light, even at $32. 


Atchison.—Demand for bran, which has 
been good, has declined, and it is not ex- 
pected to revive until Jan. 1. Virtually no 
call for shorts. Bran was quoted, Dec. 
24, at $30 ton, shorts at $32 and mill- 
run at $31. The market seems to be in- 
fluenced strongly by the low price of 
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corn, no account being taken of light 
milling production at interior points, as 
the concentrated production at such cen- 
ters as Kansas City, where premiums 
make operation more economical, has 
made it seem that production is normal. 


Oklahoma City—The autumnal de- 
mand for shorts eased up last week, out- 
side states making better price conces- 
sions. Bran sales have held up to their 
usual volume. Price quotations, Dec. 22 
(delivered in Oklahoma in mixed car 
lots): straight bran, $1.55@1.60 per bag 
of 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.65@1.70; shorts, 
$1.85@1.90. 


Salina.—Bran sells readily, but shorts 
are in light demand. Mixed car ship- 
ments are the most numerous. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 21: bran, $30@31 ton; gray 
shorts, $81@32. 


Hutchinson.—For the first time in 
weeks, some feed was stored last week 
in mill warehouses, particularly shorts. 
Mills showed no tendency to cut prices, 
however. Quotations, Dec. 24, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $31 ton; mill-run, $33 
@34; gray shorts, $35@36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Some mills sold no feed last 
week, being sold up, with light produc- 
tion, hence there is not so clear an indi- 
cation as might be of the market. Nomi- 
nal quotations were 75c@$1 lower on 
bran and $1.75@2 lower on middlings for 
the week, with millers not selling. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, Dec. 23, 
at $34@35 ton, mixed feed $35.50@36 
and middlings $37, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 


Indianapolis—A fair demand for bran 
was noted last week, but that for other 
millfeeds was indifferent. Bran prices 
are firmly held. Standard middlings de- 
clined in sales volume. Consumers seem 
to want orders filled in a hurry, and 
sometimes this is impossible. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24: spring bran $33@33.50 
ton, hard winter bran $32.75@33.25, 
standard middlings $33, flour middlings 
$35@36.50, and red dog $40@42. 


Evansville——Millfeed quotations, Dec. 
23: bran, $33.50 ton; mixed feed, $36.50; 
shorts, $37.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville—Feed prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 24: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $29@31 ton; standard 
middlings, $33@37. 

Memphis.—Very little millfeed is be- 
ing sold in this market. On Dec. 24 
wheat bran was quoted at $33 ton for 
immediate, but some distressed cars sold 
as low as $32. Gray shorts were little 
wanted, and were quoted at $35.50 for 
spots. 


Atlanta.—Millfeeds continue quiet. No 
orders are being booked beyond 30 days. 
Stocks are the lowest they have been at 
this time in the Southeast in two or 
three years, and immediately following 
inventories there is promise of consid- 
erable improvement in buying. Some 
large mills are reported fairly well 
booked up. Quotations, Dec. 23, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
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bags, $39@40 ton; gray shorts, $44@45; 
brown shorts, $43@44; red dog, $50@51. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is strong and prices 
are higher, though no large sales were 
reported last week. Quotations, Dec. 23: 
red dog, $51@52 ton; winter middlings, 
$41@43; standard middlings, $38.50@ 
39; standard bran, $38.50@39. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was 50c@$1 ton low- 
er last week, with no demand expected 
until after the holidays. Quotations. 
Dec. 24, basis all-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $37.50@38; 
soft winter bran, $38@38.50; standard 
middlings, $37.25@37.50; flour middlings, 
$41.25@42; red dog, $45@47. 


Boston.—Wheat feeds were lower last 
week, with offerings more liberal. Other 
feeds were quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24: spring bran, prompt or 
near-by shipment, 100-lb sacks, $39@40 
ton; hard winter bran, $39@39.50; soft 
winter bran, $39.50@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39; flour middlings, $44.25 
@44.75; mixed feed, $40@45.50; red dog, 
$46.50@47.50; stock feed, $43.75; re- 
ground oat hulls, $20. No Canadian 
pure bran or middiings were offered. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were mod- 
erately light last week, mostly in small 
lots. Bran and middlings were the best 
sellers, with prices somewhat easier. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: standard middlings, 
$35@36 ton; flour middlings, $39.50@ 
40.50; spring wheat bran, $35.50@36.50; 
red dog, $44.50@46.50. 


Buffalo.—Most mills were sold ahead 
on millfeed until the last of February, 
and the level of prices sent out over a 
week ago still holds good, with no mill 
offerings. Resellers offer less freely than 
for some time, but are making a pos- 
sible shading in price. Quotations, Dec. 
24: spring bran, $36.50 ton; standard 
middlings, $36; red dog, $42.50; second 
clears, $43.50. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and the market rules firm and 
higher under a fair demand. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: spring bran, $39@40 ton; hard 
winter bran, $39@40; soft winter bran, 
$39.50@40.50; standard middlings, $39@ 
40; flour middlings, $44@46; red dog, 
$49@50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed is strong, with 
heavy cash sales. Large shipments are 
being made to southern California, and 
indications are for a brisk trade during 
the balance of this month and next. 
Quotations, Dec. 23: Kansas bran, $40 
ton; white mill-run, $35; red mill-run, 
534; blended mill-run, $34; flour mid- 
dlings, $46. 


Portland.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. There was no pressure on the sell- 
ing side. List prices were unchanged, 
Dec. 24, at $31 ton for mill-run and $46 
for middlings, in straight cars. 


Ogden.—Supported by heavier Califor- 
nia demand and extensive business in 
Utah and Idaho, millfeeds advanced last 
week. Reserve stocks of bran and mill- 
run were depleted, and middlings were 
much sought for chicken feeding. Buy- 
ers reported that demand resulted from 
more extensive feeding on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout Utah and Idaho, 
dairy districts taking the bulk of the 
shipments. Quotations to California buy- 
ers: red bran and mill-run $35.50 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $36.50, white 
bran and mill-run $37.50, middlings $52 
@54, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, Dec, 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Gpring WEAR .ocscccecece SB. sce @31.50 $.....@30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $37.50@38.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 31.75@32.25 .....@..... cooee@....- 81.75@32.00 .....@..... 
BOE WIRGSE BOM 6.ccccicce: veves errr cee 30.00@30.50 32.00@32.50 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings* .... .....@31.50 30.00@30.50 eeeee Docees ceeee@..... 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@35.50 34.00@36.00  31.00@32.00 33.50@34.50 41.25@42.00 
Pe ME eagneeeveeneee 39.00@41.00 38.00 @39.00 cece e Decses cpeoeQ@ecee 45.00 @ 47.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
BPS DOOM . ccvccecines Buccs @36.50 $39.00@40.00 $39.00@40.00 $36.50@37.50 $.....@..... 
BEGGS WHtOG BEAR cccccs ccces @..... 39.00@40.00 39.00@39.50 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Bett WHRter BRAM 22200000 ceces @... 39.50 @40.50 39.50@40.00 37.00@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@36.00 39.00@40.00  38.50@39.00 36.50@37.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... cesses 44.00@46.00 44.25@44.75 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
BPP. GE cdccucorsscecee sasee @42.50 49.00@50.00 46.50@47.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Ps Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
POCCRS vicesieedcs Oe cect @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
CWO 06 edi ek tans @ 30.00 sesee@ 


*Brown shorts. 


28.00 ovens 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





other California common points. [y 
Utah and Idaho: red bran and mill-run 
$30, blended bran and mill-run $31, white 
bran and mill-run $32, middlings $50@ 
51, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is holding u 
to the advance of last week, but no busi- 
ness is being done. Offerings are ex- 
tremely light, which indicates that east- 
ern and north coast markets are paying 
better prices. Dealers’ stocks are lower 
than usual. Quotations, Dec. 23, basis 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $33.50@34 ton; Kan- 
sas bran, $38@39; Idaho blended mill- 
run, $34.50@35; white bran and mill-run, 
$35@386; middlings, $46@47; shorts, 
$37.50@38.50; low grade flour, $47.50@ 
48.50. 

Seattle—There was good demand for 
millfeed in coast markets last week, and 
mills had no difficulty in selling all they 
could make. Washington standard mili- 
run was quoted at $31 ton, coast, deliy- 
ered, transit points. Montana millfeed 
was also in good demand at $30@30.50 
for mixed. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Millers report a good de- 
mand for millfeed in both domestic and 
export markets, and are confining their 
sales to mixed cars. The price has not 
changed. Quotations, Dec, 24: bran $34 
ton, shorts $36, middlings $44, bags in- 
cluded, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Mills in this part of the 
country are being hard pressed to take 
care of the heavy demand for bran and 
shorts which continues throughout all 
parts of the Canadian West. The ex- 
treme weather conditions still prevailing 
serve to strengthen this demand, while 
the slackening in flour sales has re- 
stricted offerings of these commodities. 
Millers announced an advance of $1 for 
bran and shorts last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 24, basis Fort William and Port 
Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, 
shorts $80; Saskatchewan, bran $28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31. 


Montreal—Mills report that demand 
from provincial points is very strong for 
all kinds of millfeeds. Dealers’ and job- 
bers’ stocks are low. Farmers had not 
anticipated an increase, and did not 
make any purchases prior to the advance 
early in November, hence they have to 
take in their requirements now and, 
therefore, are responsible for keeping 
up the demand. Buyers of bran in the 
United States are also purchasing fair 
quantities. Mill stocks remain low and 
shipments are for mixed cars only, con- 
taining a fair quantity of flour. Prices 
continue very steady. Quotations, Dec. 
22: bran $34.25 ton, shorts $36.25 and 
middlings $44.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. At Fort William: 
bran $26, shorts $28 and middlings $36, 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less when 
they contain mill-run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
9 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 916 1,457 17,919 10,573 
Kansas City... 720 1,020 3,180 3,060 
New York ..... cee 4 one see 
Philadelphia .. 240 220 
Baltimore ..... 85 ve eee *s 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 2 + 

os 2) 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
———Acres———_,_-—Bushels— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1927*. 37,872 20,711 58,583 553 319 87% 
1926.. 36,918 19,613 656,526 627 205 8% 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 52,255 402 275 6% 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 52,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 59,659 572 225 oa 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 86° 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 = 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 8% 
1919.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 9% 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 68) 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 6% 
1915.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 352 Len 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 88% 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 79) 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 29, 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 6 
1910.. 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 6% 
1909.. 28,380 18,303 46,723 446 291 pH 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 bof 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 226 


1906. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 


*December estimate. 
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BAixeD FEEDS | 


Chicago.—There has been little change 
in mixed feeds. Buying dropped off last 
week, but directions were fairly good. 
A little let-up in business around the 
holidays was expected by manufacturers, 
but they also look forward to good busi- 
ness in January. On Dec. 23, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $44@46 
ton, scratch feeds $44@46, and mash 
feeds $59@62. 

Atlanta——A few small scattered or- 
ders are being booked for mixed feeds, 
and all ask for prompt delivery. Some 
large mills are operating actively, but 
most are on about a 50 per cent basis. 
Quotations, Dec. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $42@44 ton, lower 
grades $30@31; best grade chicken feed 
$50@51, lower grades $42@45; best 
grade dairy feed $49@50, lower grades 
$35@37. 

St. Louis—Mixed feed buying was 
rather light last week, and widely scat- 
tered. Stocks in the hands of distribu- 
tors and feeders are thought to be low. 
Old bookings have been well cleared out. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Dec. 24, at $47.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $42.50, and scratch feed $48. 

Memphis.—Business in mixed feeds is 
very quiet. Stocks are small. Dairy and 
poultry feeds are in normal demand and 
movement is fair, but only for imme- 
diate needs. 

Toronto.—There were no price changes 
in mixed feeds last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: oat chop $49 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $49, crushed oats $48, corn meal 
$48, feed wheat $54, oat feed $28, chick 
feed $65@67, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal—Demand continues normal 
for mixed feeds. Prices are firm and 
unchanged, although stocks everywhere 
are fairly low. Mills have no difficulty 
in meeting the demand. Quotations, Dec. 
22, for carloads on track, Montreal 'rate 
points, net cash, jutes: barley meal, $47 
ton; various brands of mixed feeds, $30 
@42; ground oil cake, $53. 


Indianapolis —Demand for mixed feeds 
last week was spotted. The irregular 
buying is causing the trade to worry, 
though the volume of total sales for De- 
cember will be about the same as last 
year. A few buyers are booking for 
future delivery, but the most of them are 
awaiting lower prices. Quotations, Dec. 
24: high grade horse feed $42@44 ton, 
dairy feeds $44@46, and scratch feed 
$45@46. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—The market holds _re- 
markably firm, regardless of the fact 
that present screenings values are out of 
line with other feedingstuffs. Naturally, 
there is no speculative inquiry, but sup- 
plies are limited and there seems to be 
enough consumptive inquiry to prevent 
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accumulations. Consignees say it is dif- 
ficult to find buyers at present levels, 
but it is equally difficult to buy for less. 
Heavy weight seeds are quoted at $23.50 
@24 ton, medium $20@23, and light 
weight anywhere from $12 to $20. Mill 
oats are scarce, firm in price and in good 
demand at 40@46c bu, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Winnipeg.—The strong demand for 
screenings still is maintained and offer- 
ings have been somewhat less liberal. 
Current brokers’ quotation is $8 ton for 
refuse screenings, and standard recleaned 
are commanding $15 and upward. 


Toronto.—Screenings are not much 
wanted, as they are dearer than other 
feedingstuffs. The price is unchanged. 
On Dec. 24 recleaned standard screen- 
ings were quoted at $27 ton, c.if., bay 
ports. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—In spite of the high prices 
prevailing for cottonseed products there 
has been some improvement in demand, 
though only for current needs. Book- 
ings are for small lots, with prompt de- 
livery asked. There is not much promise 
of any marked improvement in domestic 
demand, however, for several weeks, un- 
less prices should take a decided trend 
downward. Quotations, Dec. 23, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $38@39 
ton; 8 per cent, $41@43; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8.50. 

New Orleans—A fair domestic in- 
quiry was reported for cottonseed cake 
and meal last week, and the export 
movement improved. High prices con- 
tinued to be asked for seed. Exports 
were 20,415 bags cake and 7,328 bags 
meal. Quotations, Dec. 23: choice cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $42@42.50 
ton; choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $42.50@43; hulls, sound quality, 
$8.25@8.50. 

Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is not active, but prices are firm and 
the highest of the season. Mills are of- 
fering only moderately, and sales were 
reported as high as $42 ton for 41 per 
cent and at $45 for 43 on Dec. 24. De- 
mand is coming from domestic feeders 
and mixers for their usual requirements, 
while in some sections exporters are tak- 
ing the bulk of the offerings. The sup- 
ply of seed is now limited to what the 
mills have, and is chiefly held by the 
large ones. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed from the previous week. Heavy 
export demand continues to hold prices 
firm. Quotations, Dec. 24: basis Dallas, 
$41.50 ton; basis Oklahoma City, $42.80; 
basis Kansas City, $48.30. 

Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal held 
firm last week, and prices remained un- 
changed. Output is being absorbed by 
old contracts and crushers are not press- 
ing the market. Quotation, Dec. 23, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $42.50@47.50 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is practical- 
ly unchanged. Prices remain firm, and 


demand light. On Dec. 23, 43 per cent 
was quoted at $48@48.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was offered 
by shippers, Dec. 24, at $45.50@51.75 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. Demand 
is slow, and few sales are noted. Local 
stocks are light. 

Buffalo—Cottonseed meal prices ad- 
vanced last week, with a slightly better 
demand. Quotations, Dec. 24: 43 per 
cent meal, $51.50 ton; 36 per cent, $44.25; 
41 per cent, $48.25. 

Pittsburgh.—Restricted sales featured 
the cottonseed meal market last week. 
Offerings were light, with prices slightly 
higher. Quotations, Dec. 24: 43 per cent 
protein, $48.75 ton; 41 per cent, $46.75. 


Los Angeles—Cottonseed meal was 
less active last week, due to improved 
green feed conditions in southern Cali- 
fornia. Prices are comparatively high, 
and remain steady. On Dec. 23 it was 
quoted at $44 ton. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
75c ton last week. Dealers report the 
movement slow. On Dec. 24, 43 per 
cent protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights, was quoted at $53 ton, 
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Toronto.—Cereal millers report a lull 
in demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Buyers have sufficient to carry them 
over the Christmas season. Mills believe 
sales will be resumed when the holidays 
are over. Prices have not changed. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: rolled oats $7.70 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 
10c for cash, and $7.20 in straight cars, 
on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg—The unusually early and 
severe weather has resulted in a strong 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal in 
domestic markets, and dealers are buy- 
ing steadily. Milling oats are at a pre- 
mium this season, which makes Cana- 
dian oatmeal too expensive for exporting 
purposes. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats were very 
firm, on Dec. 24, at $3.65 per 90-lb jute 
bag, delivered. Oatmeal, as usual, was 
10 per cent more. Business is fairly 
good. 


Philadelphia—Oat goods sell slowly 
but rule firm under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24, $3.75 per 100-lb sack 
for ground oatmeal, and $3.40 for rolled 
oats in 90-lb sacks. 


Boston—Demand for oatmeal was 
quiet last week, with prices a shade 
lower. Rolled was priced, Dec. 24, at 
$3.40, and cut and ground at $3.74, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis —Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec, 28 at $3 per 90 lbs. 
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; FEED PRICE SUMMARY 





Prices ruling in the principal millfegd 
markets on Tuesday, Dec. 27, and on The 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
PPE TUTTI Tee $26.00 $29.50@30.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 29.50@30.00 
PEIIGUMERD : 6 occ cccccces 27.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.00@33.00 
TROG GOW oc scccceivess 35.50 36.00@37.50 
Mimed feed ...ccccecee 27.50 30.00@31.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 47.00@47.50 
POM ccccccvecccceces 34.50 38.50@39.50 
Middlings* ........... 36.00 38.00@38.50 
TOG GOm® oc vcccvccsscs 44.50 46.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

Bran .........+++++-++ 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 29.50@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.00@32.50 
ROG GOW cc ccccscccece 34.50 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
SE eer err eee 27.50 381.50@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Gray shorts ........... 31.50 35.50@36.50 
COE BOGE cic cowsevcees 12.00 12.50@13.00 
Hominy feed ......00% 29.00 31.00@32.00 

Buffalo— 
ore 32.00 36.50@37.00 
BGR. se ores bs082 sowe'e 31.00 35.50@36.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 36.50@37.00 
BOG GOS saa cscdvceces 40.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 36.00@37.00 
"eer rr 44.50 47.00@47.50 

Kansas City— 

Pure bran ............ 26.00 30.00@30.50 
PE TIPE Eee n rey 25.50 29.75 @30.25 
Brown shorts ........ 28.50 31.50@32.00 
CVAS GORE «occcccses 30.50 34.00@34.50 
TE GOD is ivieewcccvcecs 35.50 39.00@39.50 
Philadelphia— 
WIMteh BRAM 2c cccccce 34.50 39.00@39.50 
PUPO BOAR 6c cccccvcse 34.00 38.50@39.00 
Bering WEAR. ccc ceccses 33.50 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 38.00@38.50 
eer eee 44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
WREMOOr BEAM cc secccacs 28.70 32.75 @33.00 
BPO cacccccccccsccces S000 31.756@88.50 
Middlings ............ 30.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 35.00@36.00 
MON GOR ccc cscvveese 38.00 38.00@39.00 
Rye feed ............. 22.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 31.00 42.50@47.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.00@36.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 43.50@44.50 

GUMCOR DOORS 6ccccscccs 28.75 §36.20 936.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PEREEEE 664.00:2 0 034-08 $8.30 $9.10 
ere 7.00 9.10 
Mis BNE 6-5.0.0.0 0:0: 6.0:6.6: 60.0% ones 7.50 
pl Be: Meee ere 8.90 9.70 
DEED. wc ce cceeseece 5.70 6.50 
\ _.. SPPPOLETRer ernie ones 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {100 Ibs §January. 


{ February. 
2 2) 
Indianapolis.—While oats showed con- 
siderable strength early last week, the 
market closed on Dec. 24 in poor shape, 
compared with the middle of the week. 
Prices, however, are somewhat higher. 
Demand is poor, but offerings are not 
plentiful. Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 
white 511,@53'%c bu; No. 3 white, 491, 
@52c. 
2 2 2) 
Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 1,¢ early 
last week, but subsequently declined Ic, 
and closed dull and weak. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Quotations, Dec. 
24: No. 2 white, 64@65c bu; No. 8 white, 
61@638c. , 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Local, southern and eastern 
millers were in the market for cash 
wheat last week, the former taking hard 
winters and No. 1 northern in store, and 
transferring it from public to their mill 
elevators. Considerable wheat that was 
bought 30 to 60 days ago was ordered 
out for shipment, while sales aggregated 
150,000 bus for the week. Stocks of 
red winter in both public and private 
houses are being reduced. There are 
only 726,000 bus No. 2 and No. 1 red 
in store here in public houses, while a 
year ago there were 1,330,000. Trading 
basis, Dec. 24, on No. 1 red was 11%,@ 
12c bu, No. 2 red 1114,@11%ce, No. 3 red 
7@9c; No. 1 hard 83@31%c, No. 2 hard 
21,4@8c, No. 3 hard 4@43,c over De- 
cember; No. 1 yellow hard, 214@3c over 
December; No. 2 hard, 1144,@2c; No. 1 
northern 1144@2',c, No. 2 northern De- 
cember to Ic over; No. 3 northern, 1@2c 
under. No. 1 dark northern 3@4c over, 
No. 2 dark northern December to 2c 
over, No. 3 dark northern Ic under to 
le over. 


Minneapolis.—A snappy demand is re- 
ported for cash wheat offerings. Nat- 
urally, millers want the high protein 
varieties and are willing to pay high pre- 
miums for same, but there is also a good 
demand for dry wheat testing under 12 
per cent protein. Elevators take what 
mills leave and, although receipts are 
liberal for this season, they are cleaned 
up daily. The trading basis has been 
switched from December to the May op- 
tion, with 58-lb wheat testing 15 per cent 
protein quoted at 33@48c bu over, 14 
per cent 31@38c over, 13 per cent 22@ 
27¢ over, 124% per cent 14@l1i7c over, 12 
per cent 9@llc over, 11.60 to 11.90 per 
cent 8@7c over, and 11% per cent and 
lower May price to 2c over. For each 
additional pound per bushel Ic more is 
asked. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 24 
was $1.23%@1.63%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.225%@1.334%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 28 at $1.24°4@1.64%, and No. 1 
northern $1.23%4@1.82%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
24 was $1.1434@1.31%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.123%,@1.20%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Dec. 28 at $1.1544@1.28%4, and No. 
1 durum $1.134%@1.17\4. 

Based on the close, Dec. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Dec. 24, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 


Minneapolis .. 63,428 39,266 56,886 59,022 
Duluth ...... 85,653 27,510 50,799 85,804 





Totals ..... 149,081 66,776 107,685 144,826 


Winnipeg.—The wheat business trans- 
acted in this market last week was of 
only moderate proportions. Restricted 
offerings of grain have kept prices stub- 
bornly steady. A small volume of 
spreading operations between this and 
the Chicago markets has been in evi- 
dence. In the cash department, there 
was at times an excellent demand for 
No. 4 northern and some of the lower 
and tough grades. Offerings, however, 
were light. The present poor demand 
for flour has kept milling interests more 
or less out of the market. No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern are very scarce, and con- 
tinue to command premiums of 8c and 
8c bu over the option. Considerable 
durum wheat is coming on the market, 
but is not being taken to any great ex- 
tent. No. 1 northern, cash, closed, Dec. 
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28, at $1.87, bu, basis in store Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Duluth.—Last week opened with a fair 
supply of spring wheat for sale, but lack 
of receipts restricted later trading. Mills 
were on the lookout for good intermedi- 
ate grades and high protein at full pre- 
miums. Top price for dark northern at 
the close was 5c higher, and northern 
spring 10c. No. 1 dark closed Dec. 23 
at $1.223,@1.64%, bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.20%,@1.62%,; No. 8 dark, $1.18%@ 
1.5934; No. 1 northern spring, $1.214@ 
1.54%,. Lighter arrivals of durum slowed 
up trading. Milling grades and choice 
high protein offerings sold to mills, while 
export quality was taken care of by 
elevators. The cash list was changed to 
May basis the closing day without ma- 
terially affecting prices. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 


c——Amber durum --Durum— 
No.1 


No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
17... 121% @154% 120% @154% 144% 144% 
19... 123% @156% 122% @156% 146% 146% 
20... 122% @155% 121% @155% 145% 145% 
21... 121% @154% 120% @154% 144% 144% 
22... 120% @153% 119% @153% 143% 143% 
23... 115% @152% 114% @152% 142% 142% 

@ @ 





Premiums are very firm. Clearance is 
good, especially on milling samples, which 
seem to be fewer than for some time. 
Off grades are selling slowly and at a 
discount. Elevators are buying only 
moderately. Quotations, Dec. 24: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.244%,@1.61 bu, No. 2 
$1.24@1.5914, No. 3 $1.20@1.53, No. 4 
$1.1244@1.49; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.40@ 
$1.42%, No. 2 $1.39@1.414%, No. 3 $1.33 
@1.39/,, No. 4 $1.241,@1.36. 

St. Louis—With some fair to good 
soft wheat on the market, demand re- 
vived at the close of the week sufficiently 
to afford a little competition for the of- 
ferings. There was scattered country 
mill buying, local mills also bidding on 
some of the grain. There were a few 
shipping orders and a little local milling 
demand for sound, country run wheat. 
Damaged stuff was dull. Receipts, 230 
cars, against 225 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Dec. 24: No. 2 red $1.43 bu, 
No. 4 red $1.32; No. 1 hard $1.31, No. 
2 hard $1.30. | 

Toledo.—The movement of soft wheat 
continues light, with premium strong and 
advancing with decline in futures. The 
bid at Toledo, Dec. 23, was $1.32%, bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 4c 
over Chicago May, which was Ic up for 
the week. 

Indianapolis.—In spite of poor demand 
last week for various grades of wheat, 
prices showed a Ic advance. Offerings 
were not large, and indications are that 
better buying will feature the market 
after Jan. 1. Grain brokers are opti- 
mistic concerning the outlook. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24: No. 2 red $1.85@1.37 bu, 
and No. 2 hard $1.25@1.27. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat held firm and 
unchanged at the close of last week. 
Offerings continue light. A fair to good 
demand from shippers was noticed. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 23: No. 1 hard winter $1.29 
@1.30 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.35@1.36; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.31@1.32; No. 1 durum, 
$1.20@1.21. 


Atlanta—Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast are operating on a better basis 
than late in November, but production 
is less than at this time last year. Wheat 
demand, therefore, is quiet, with com- 
paratively slow movement, though condi- 
tions generally are about the same as 
they were at this time a year ago. 

Seattle—Light offerings and limited 
demand characterized wheat trading in 
the Pacific Northwest last week. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
Dec. 23: soft white, western white and 
northern spring, $1.261, bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.25; western red, $1.231%,; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.3914; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.451/. 

Portland.—Wheat continued firm dur- 
ing most of last week. A moderate par- 
cel business was reported worked with 
Europe and the Orient, and demand was 
steady, but offerings were at all times 
limited. Closing bids, Dec. 24, at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, for January de- 
livery: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.34 bu; 
hard white, $1.26; western white, soft 
white and Federation, $1.24; northern 
spring, $1.23; hard winter, $1.22; western 
red, $1.2114. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is strong and 
active. There is a good demand from 
feeders, but mills are buying sparingly. 
Quotations, Dec. 23, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.30; feed, $2.25. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts at country ele- 
vators were reported heavier last week, 
deliveries being made in sleds. Milling 
operations continue on stocks accumulat- 
ed last fall. Quotations were steady and 
unchanged on Dec. 24: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.31@1.43 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.07 
@1.27, No. 2 soft white $1.09@1.26, No. 
2 northern spring $1.40@1.49, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo.—Spot offerings of wheat last 
week were limited to an occasional car, 
generally of feeding grades. Storage 
boats are being drawn on for supplies 
for local mills. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Dec. 24 was 
34c lower than a week earlier, with ex- 
port demand confined to Canadian grain 
and stocks, over twice as much Canadian 
as domestic, showing a decrease of 366,- 
000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 24: spot 
No. 2 red winter, export, $1.363,, No. 3 
$1.33%% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.36%, No. 3 $1.33%%. The 
local market closed comparatively firm 
at the decline, with export and domestic 
grain still selling at the same price. 
Tributary mills manage to keep the near- 
by wheat pretty well cleaned up, or on 
a parity with the western grain. Ex- 
ports were 591,861 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 196,750 bus; stock, 2,829,713. 

Philadelphia.—There was an advance 
of Ic in wheat early last week, but the 
improvement was subsequently lost, the 
market closing quiet and without net 
change. Quotations, Dec. 24, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.37 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.351/,. 

Toronto.—Western spring wheat is 
now on a winter basis, and the market 
is quiet. Many Ontario mills have sev- 
eral months’ supply in store at lake ter- 
minals, and are only interested in prices 
to the extent that these affect the price 
of flour. Nos. 1 and 2 northern are 
scarce, and at a premium where obtain- 
able. No. 3 northern is quoted at $1.35 
bu, in car lots, on track, at bay or Lake 
Huron ports, an advance of 1%c. On- 
tario winter wheat is offering steadily, 
and mills are mostly able to obtain their 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








‘Week ending. ,¢ July 1 to 

Wheat to— Dec. 17,’27 Dec. 18,'26 Dec.10,’27 Dec. 17,’27 Dec. 18, '26 
RP ETC eer 141,000 244,000 366,000 7,158,000 5,116,000 
United Kingdom ....... 582,000 1,635,000 1,280,000 30,357,000 29,641,000 
Other Europe .......... 821,000 1,605,000 588,000 42,232,000 42,057,000 
GROG ccciciscecocseccs  meenes 23,000 2,000 30,307,000 16,555,000 
Other countries ........ 227,000 120,000 62,000 7,015,000 15,203,000 
POUER: 4 00.60 00,00 F000 1,771,000 3,627,000 2,298,000 117,069,000 108,572,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. %354,000 243,000 236,000 7,270,000 8,567,000 
BN ccc cescceccecensecece 863,000 1,080,000 2,442,000 27,657,000 9,507,000 
oT rrr rere rr cree 363,000 320,000 167,000 3,363,000 7,048,000 
CE wcccdecheopeseseuss o¥6% 308,000 63,000 15,000 3,801,000 2,613,000 
TODO . «00:50:00.0 600000 eenen6e.0% 639,000 24,000 258,000 19,093,000 5,229,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,099 bus; flour, 115,800 bbls. 
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supplies in the open market. 


. The Pool 

is asking $1.33 for graded No. 2 red or 

white, in cars, at ae points, while 
i 


private dealers are selling at $1.25@1,28 
for sample wheat, in car lots in the coun. 
try. Wagon lots at mill doors bring the 
farmer $1.20@1.25. 

New York.—The general trend of 
wheat was bearish last week. There was 
no interesting feature to the market, and 
price fluctuations continued narrow. Rx. 
port demand was light. Cash grain quo- 
tations, Dec. 23: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.50% bu; No. 1 dark spring, cif, 
domestic, $1.47%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.44%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.613%,; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.35%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats declined 11, @2 
on Dec. 23-24, in sympathy with futures 
and on larger offerings of No. 2 white, 
About 80 per cent of receipts are No, 3 
white, and largely cereal. Deliveries for 
the month to Dec. 24 were 4,608,000 bus, 
and shipping sales 249,000. No. 2 white 
sold on Dec. 24 at 2@234¢ over Decem- 
ber, with sales earlier in the week up to 
a 5c premium. No. 8 white, 1,@2%,¢ 
over December, No. 1 white closed at 
56@57¥4c bu, No. 2 white 544,@541,c, 
No. 3 white 523, @538c, and No. 4 white 
51%,@54\4c. Cash rye was firmer early 
in the week, and easier later, with longs 
liquidating. Deliveries for the month 
to date total 366,000 bus. Cash rye sold 
on Dec. 24 at $1.061% bu for No. 1, and 
$1.07 for No. 2, the difference in the 
billing accounting for the No. 2 selling 
above the No. 1. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 24, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 27, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 50@54c, 49%, @52\,¢; 
No. 2 rye, $1.01144@1.025%, $1@1.01; bar- 
ley, 76@87c, 76@85c. 


Duluth—Spot oats were in good de- 
many by elevators last week, with local 
feeders somewhat more interested. Buy- 
ers increased their bids 1@2c as an in- 
ducement to bring out supplies. Sales 
were negligible. Feeders wanted choice 
cars, and anything else went to elevators 
at a low price level. Smaller barley re- 
ceipts and offerings strengthened the spot 
price basis several cents. The price 
range, depending on quality, Dec. 24, 
closed at 75@82c bu, with sales made 
at 2@8c better than that. Rye basis 
remains firm, although some cars sold 
higher in spots. Light offerings met 
ready absorption for elevator account. 


Winnipeg—In the futures market 
there has been a very strong demand 
for barley, the bulk of the sales being 
made to Europe. Considerable quanti- 
ties of export barley were loaded in ves- 
sels caught in the ice at the Soo, and 
the replacing of this grain added to the 
volume of last week’s trade. Rye has 
been somewhat neglected, and most of 
the trading done in oats has been in the 
lower grades, demand coming from do- 
mestic buyers. Quotations, Dec. 23: cash 
oats 60%c bu, barley 843,c, rye $1.03%, 
basis in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Barley advanced _ last 
week. Oats remained unchanged, while 
cash rye was %c lower. There 1s an 
active call for barley by shippers and 
maltsters, and the former also want 
heavy oats. No. 2 Wisconsin rye |S 
bringing a better price than other grades. 
Receipts of all cash grains were light 
last week. Quotations, Dec. 23: No. 2 
rye, $1.0644@1.065% bu; No. 3 white oats, 
53@56c; malting barley, 90@95c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
light last week, and offerings rather lib- 
eral. Most buying was in small lots. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 white, 63@ 
631,c bu; No. 8 white, 61@611,¢. 


Toronto.—There is a good export de- 
mand for barley, resulting in an advance 
of 4c bu. American corn is also moving 
freely, but declined 1c last week. The 
only other price change was an advance 
of 2c in Ontario oats. Quotations, Dec. 
24: Ontario oats 60@62c bu, No. 3 bar- 
ley 84@86c, rye $1.08@1.05, f.0.b., rf 
ping points; oat scalpings, 45@46c, ¢.!. 3 
bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 66c; No. 
American yellow corn $1, Toronto 
freights; Argentine corn, $1.07. 
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GRAIN 


FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
losing prices of grain futures at leading 
ae markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March Dec. March 
129% 123% 125% 
129 123% 124% 
128% 123 124% 
127% 121% 123% 
127 Holiday 
Holiday 
Kansas City St. red 
De Dec May Dec March 
BO. ..e0e 122% ‘AS eer es) 
YAS 122% a ——<ité«— CC 
BB. ccces 121% > Sey ee 
| re 121 tL PD aanee, -. w'eee9 
B4...00% Holiday 
PPT Holiday 
Seattle 
Dec. Dec May Dec. Dec. May 
20 123% 129% 23.... 123% 128% 
21 124 129% 24.... Holiday 
22 124 129% 26.... Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec Dec May Dec. May 
See 130% 135% 120% 123% 
136% 119% 123 
185% 118% 122% 
134% 117% 121% 
Holiday 
Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec Dec. March Feb. March 
20....0% 151% 150% 127% 127% 
|) eer 151 149% 127% 127% 
Tics esd 151 149% 127% 128% 
SBe cece 151% ter) ares ye 
| Pree 151% .) Srey) er ree 
Baccses Holiday 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec Dec March Dec. May 
ae 84% 88% 17% 84 
Risa vgs 8414 88 17% 83% 
|. Serre 84% 87% 17% 83% 
ee 82% 85% 75 81% 
Bins Se 80% 4% Holiday 
Teac ceve Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. March Dec. March 
52% 54% 50% 52 
52% 54% 51 51% 
52% 54% 50% 51% 
52 53% 50% 50% 
51% 3% Holiday 
Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. March 
Wevecese 108 109% 101% 102% 
Bhiceves 108 109% 101% 102% 
Besn<ses 107% 108% 101% 102% 
oe 106% 108% 101 101% 
BO s'se<d.< 106 107% Holiday 
BBsvccce Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May Dec. May 
211% 207% 212% 
211% 206% 211% 
210% 207 212 
210 205% 210% 
Holiday 
Holiday 








Boston.—Oats for shipment were lower 
last week, with only a fair demand. On 
Dec. 24 fancy 40@42-lb, shipment all- 
rail, sold at 71@73c bu; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 67@69c; regular 36@38-lb, 65@ 
67c; regular 34@36-lb, 683@65c; lake-and- 
rail, regular 34@36-lb, 64@66c. 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
24, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WER ncccccccccccces 94,071,000 35,452,000 
3,310,000 807,000 

24,840,000 =. ..4. 

4,796,000 2,387,000 

23,598,000 620,000 

4,255,000 14,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 24: wheat, 3,859,- 
000 bus; rye, 962,000; corn, 1,950,000; bar- 
ley, 64,000; oats, 647,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
2 





Minneapolis .. 653 154 219 438 2,737 
Kansas City... 28 6 20 -- 261 14 
Chicago ...... 156 177 44 22 a “s 
New York .... 243 578 459 853 930 906 
Philadelphia... 36 272 -. 811 279 204 
Baltimore .... 345 753 519 -. 871 850 
Beston ......- 322 oc. 294 .. * 488 oe 
Milwaukee ... 188 161 23 30 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 49 20 50 -»- 161 687 
*Buffalo ...... e's ee as .. 1,423 1,887 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows. stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec. 23, in bush- 
els (000’'s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 508 28 94 see 
GG. FT. Be ccvecsse 1,932 228 172 181 
Can. Gov't ...... 189 20 39 679 
Sask. Pool 

a PERE 3,508 69 81 290 

Bets © sccvveces 2,354 141 60 54 
Private elevators. 15,101 1,681 1,714 589 
Afloat for winter 

WROPAMO ccicecs 4,479 

WOGRED 006 cescee 28,071 2,167 2,161 1,794 
Year ago ....... 26,781 2,704 4,304 2,102 
Receipts ..ccsscs 9,579 288 687 110 
Rail shipments... 465 296 198 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... SS Mote ..nccccccee 17 
No. 2 northern.. 437 White spring.... 65 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. BQ WERtOF onc cccces 1 
No. 3 northern..2,115 Others ......... 4,020 
Nes @ wccccccecs 87 Private ....... 15,101 
BOO BD cc cececcs 338 Storage afloat ..4,478 
BG. B cwccccsece 174 
WOOG wccccccece 53 Total ....... 28,071 
DUOFEM .ccccces 303 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Na 3C. W...... S6 Others ......0s; 173 
No. 3 C. W...... 105 Private ........ 1,681 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 

ET BOOB ccccccces 73 Petal cacccces 2,167 
BS BeOR icccccces 69 





Buffalo.—Local industries were in the 
market last week for heavy weight oats, 
but there were few of that type avail- 
able. Receipts of barley were light and 
were applied on previous orders. Rye 
supplies were almost entirely ex-lake, 
with no active demand. On Dec. 24 No. 
2 white oats, 38-lb, were quoted at 665c 
bu. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 24: No. 
2 white, domestic, 63@63%,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 62@621,c. 





* Minneapolis 526 307 410 620 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
BMipls. .c0ses 2,329 1,280 6526 376 19,327 10,729 
Kan. City... 14 16 168 121 eee ses 
Chicago .... 230 198 162 284 one —~— 
New York. .1,1212,501 2,2983,341 4,531 4,985 
Philadelphia 5721,417 3091,908 3,062 2,158 
Baltimore .. 220 525 592 479 4,084 3,315 
Boston ..... 80 12 72 88 1,002 726 
Milwaukee.. 16 13 4 54 eee sae 
Dul.-Sup. .. 813 255 102 136 12,977 6,628 
Toledo ..... 251 60 203 3 ese oes 
*Buffalo.... .. es es .. 87,129 27,455 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
Oate—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Stocks 
1927 1926 

7,638 16,640 
Kan. City... 36 66 54 10 440 685 
Chicago ...1,032 910 475 6504 eee ose 
New York... 64 68 oe se 340 721 
Philadelphia 19 24 57 20 102 127 
Baltimore .. 4 4 oe ee 88 140 
Boston ..... 43 7 ee os 73 27 
Milwaukee... 74 220 66 104 eee 
4 373 


Duluth-Sup.. 6 132 .. 8,081 
Toledo ..... sae, fae OR el caer oes 
*Buffalo 3,099 5,332 


*Receipts’ by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 








Rye—R ipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 19z0 


Minneapolis .. 108 160 39 24 257 3,668 
Kansas City... 6 1 9 15 132 253 
Chicago ...... 121 24 7 82 ee ee 
New York .... 99 53 56 92 286 1,120 
Philadelphia .. 36 2 31 1 16 56 
Baltimore .... 1 19 os as 11 238 
BOsteM .ccccce oe ee 9 a 4 8 
Milwaukee ... 3 10 7 7 oe rT 
Duluth-Sup. .. 205 90 36 76 959 5,092 
*Buffalo ...... ee ee oe -. 948 1,488 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 





Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 24, in bushels 
(000'’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 533 207 161 1261,540 497 
Kansas City..2,712 2031,005 16 3,831 1,884 
344 





Chicago ..2,4472,617 728 rT - 
New York .... 26 57 ee es 11 181- 
Philadelphia... 19 3 21 8 55 7 
Baltimore .... 33 13 es 43 33 82 
MONNOE cesses os 1 oe 9 os «s 
Milwaukee ... 482 275 67 58 oe ss 
Dul.-Superior.. 3 3 es oe os 15 
Toledo ....... 33 9 129 41 es a’ 
SCHUMAN 2.005% . . .. 1,248 3,587 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





San Francisco.—Barley continues very 
dull, with neither exporters nor feeders 
buying. Offerings are very light. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 23, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, 
$2.05; grading, $2.20; choice, $2.50. Oats 
are in good demand, but offerings are 
scarce. Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked: 
feed, $2.25; seed, $2.75. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec, 17, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 





Week from Totals 

ending pre- Dec. 18, 

Wheat— Dec, 17 vious week 1926 
United States*... 93,573 —614 70,705 
United Statesf... 3,364 —118 2,931 
Canada ...cccece 135,504 +5,549 118,877 
Betas woccsese 232,441 + 4,817 192,513 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals .......+.+- $59,200 —4,200 41,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WORE o0sc0ccece 291,641 +617 234,013 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Totals .......... 21,554 +1,147 32,200 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOOM cccccsccee 33,756 —16 60,973 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
o- United States———_——_, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,616,000 
pA ere 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Ost. 2 coces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Wes Bc cccs 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 

Week ending— 

Dee. 8 ...0% 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
Dec. 10 -- 94,187,000 3,482,000 97,669,000 
Dec. 17 .... 93,573,000 3,364,000 96,937,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 -. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 

Week ending— 

Dec. 3 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Dec. 10 ...129,955,000 227,624,000 63,400,000 
Dec. 17 ...135,504,000 232,441,000 59,200,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Dec. 3....286,922,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Dec. 10...291,024,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Dec. 17...291,641,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 


Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 134 134 52 10 2,894 870 
Chicago ...... 19 18 1 ee ee ee 
Dul.-Sup. ..... *3 21 8 231,332 1,812 
*November mill receipts not included. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—— Week ending July 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 17 Dec. 10 Dec. 17, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
7—— Week ending——, 

Dec. 17 Dec. 10 
508,000 624,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
Dec. 17, 1927 
6,797,000 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 












Alabama 
The Lawless Square Deal Bakery, 
Bessemer, has moved to Third Avenue 
and Eighteenth Street. 


California 

T. K. Hill and S. C. Weide have pur- 
chased the Anderson Bakery, Anderson 
Valley, from Mrs. A. Smilanich and her 
two sons. 

The Nut Brown Bakery, Calipatria, 
was burned recently with other business 
establishments in a $75,000 fire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle have opened the 
Castro Valley Bakery, Hayward. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Lenz have repur- 
chased the bakery in the Central Mar- 
ket, 5318 Landershim Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, from Mrs. Mabel Harris. 

The United States Bakery, Petaluma, 
will have new quarters, when a building 
to be built by G. Zitlau at the rear of 
the present site is completed. 

J. Hugnet and V. Osta have opened 
the Diamond Bakery, 318 Black Diamond 
Street, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. L. E. Lockey has opened a bak- 
ery and delicatessen shop at 710 South 
Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
2413 West Forty-eighth Street, Los An- 
geles, by H. L. Matheny. 

S. L. Cox has opened a bakery at 11942 
Arvita Street, Inglewood. 

Jacob Pearson has purchased the bak- 
ery at 4011 West Tenth Street, Los An- 
geles, from E. S. Leary. 

The Larchmont Bakery, Los Angeles, 
has been bought back by J. S. Basford 
from O. L. Foss. 

Marking the end of another successful 
year of business operation for the Olson 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, a Christmas 
dinner “hard time” party was tendered 
those most responsible for the success, 
the 65 employees, along with their fam- 
ilies and guests, at the Westgate Masonic 
Hall, Pico and Normandie, on Dec. 17. 

Employees of the Weber Baking Co., 
from its Los Angeles, San Fernando 
Valley and Orange County plants, were 
guests of the company at a Christmas 
party and dance on Dec. 17, at the San 
Fernando Valley plant, near Burbank. 

The Robin Hood Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, has been forced to close its plant, 
due to street widening activities. The 
Bradford Baking Co. is now baking the 
Robin Hood line of health breads, hav- 
ing acquired the copyrights and formulas. 

Earl Schnetz, of the Pioneer Bakery, 
Sacramento, was a recent visitor in Los 
Angeles. 

The Tehachapi (Cal.) Bakery, owned 
by C. Dickerson, has been sold to C. W. 
Huber. 

A. C. Wright has purchased the bakery 
in the Hopkins & Phillips Market, Ban- 
ning, and renamed it the Quality Bakery. 

A. Paoli and A. Pinochi have opened 
the New Roma Bakery at Fourth and 
Commercial streets, Eureka. 

The Lancaster (Cal.) Feed & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated for $200,000 
by R. C. and T. J. Hitte, and T. K. 
Temple. 

Heidt & Olinger, wholesale grocers, 
will build a branch warehouse at Monte- 
rey. The Keystone Grocery Co. also has 
a wholesale branch under construction. 

The Ralphs Grocery Co., South Gate, 
will erect a two-story building to con- 
tain a complete market, including a bak- 


ery. 

J. A. Kohl has sold the Electric Bak- 
ery, Watsonville, to Elmer C. Daken, of 
the Walnut Avenue Bakery, Santa Cruz, 
who will operate it as a Walnut Avenue 
Bakery branch. 

Elmer C. Dakan has purchased Kohl’s 
Bakery, Watsonville. 

The F. C. Kramer Co. is erecting a 
bakery at Ejighty-third and Glendale 
Avenue, Watts, the building alone to 
cost $45,000. 

Henry C. Jung, formerly with the 
Horabin Feed & Fuel Co., Palo Alto, 
has opened a feed and grain business 
at 759 West San Carlos, San Jose. 

The Modern Bakery, 17 Maple Street, 
Santa Cruz, has purchased the bakery 
business of Charles J. Stadman. 

George Kosak, San Diego baker, who 
recently returned from Europe, has 





opened a plant at 524 University Ave- 
nue, that city. 

William Brumer has purchased the 
Sunset Bakery, 1348 Ninth Avenue, San 
Francisco, from E. Walter Ruedrich. 

Ernest W. Harrison, 246 B Street, San 
Mateo, has sold his bakery business to 
Edward M. Bauer. 

John Graff and Henry J. Hefter have 
purchased Richard’s Bakery, 1506 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Berkeley. 

The Orland (Cal.) Baking Co., John 
Gustafson and Louie Johnson, owners, 
has opened, 

Willett’s Bakery, Saratoga, has been 
sold to A. Aymar, Los Gatos. 

R. Derr has resumed ownership of the 
City Bakery, Red Bluff. : 

The Napa (Cal.) Feed Co., 1040 Brown 
Street, has opened. 

Chris Stoll has purchased the bakery 
of E. B. Lundberg, 98 Broad street, 
San Francisco. 

Kurt Thiele has purchased the bakery 
of A. Soleri, 1828 Clement Street, San 
Francisco. 

J. E. Geller has sold the Hillside Bak- 
ery, 4393 Twenty-fourth, San Francisco, 
to C. Stade. 

Mrs. William Miller has opened a bak- 
ery on North Main Street, Petaluma. 

Norman Nasits and E. E. Anderson 
have opened a bakery at 517 San Mateo 
Avenue, San Bruno, under the name of 
the N. & A. Co. 

The New Jewish Bakery was opened 
recently at 2311-13 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

Mulloch Bros.’ Bakery, 209 Harrison 
Street, Ford City, recently installed a 
revolving oven. 

Martin Odegaard has opened the 
Party Supply Bakery at 1814 South 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Paul and Frank’s Bakery, 420 East 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles, was recently 
opened by Paul Kampe and Frank 
Schrader. 

Flaker’s Bakery, owned by Henry and 
Alice Kirkwood, 1021 One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, San Diego, has in- 
stalled a molding machine. 

G. R. Stuart has opened a pie bakery 
at 1361 West Second Street, Pomona. 

C. S. Gibbons’ Bakery, 916 West Palm 
Avenue, Gardena, recently had: a divider 
installed. 

The Townsend Bakery, 420 East Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, has been purchased 
by Mr. Kempel. 

Louis Spazervan has opened the En- 
terprise Bakefy at 2331 Enterprise 
Street, Los Angeles. 

A. Bobeldyke has purchased the Uni- 
versity Bakery, on West Jefferson 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The following Los Angeles bakeries 
have installed baking equipment and 
made changes in their plants: Kirns 
Bakery, 3656 East First Street; Union 
Made Bakery, 901 Temple Street; Su- 
preme Bakery, 405 North Avenue 20; 
University Bakery, 669 North Helio- 
trope; Hovel Bakery, 3221 North Main 
Street; Peter Pan Pastry Shop, 5206 
Wilshire; Rubin’s Bakery, 4176 Wall; 
Welsh’s Bakery, 3417 South Vermont 
Avenue. 

N. R. Mauzy and W. N. Kell have 
leased the shop at 8840 Sunset Boule- 
vard, West Hollywood, where they will 
conduct the Picadilly Pastry Shop. 

The Service Pie Co., 2963 K Street, 
San Diego, has installed a heavy duty 
mixer. 

Connecticut 

The W. W. Walker Co., owner of the 
Boston Branch Grocery Store, has 
opened a branch store at 967-969 Farm- 
ington Avenue, West Hartford. 


Delaware 
The United Biscuit Co. of America, 
New York, has been granted a Delaware 
charter. 
Florida 
Plans are being prepared by a Tampa 
architect for a bakery plant to be erect- 
ed in that city at 1934 Main Street by 
the Latin-American Bakery, operations 
probably to start by the end of the first 
quarter of 1928. An investment of 
about $20,000 is planned, including 
equipment, 





Georgia 

A new plant is being established by 
the Reidsville (Ga.) Bakery Co., and it 
is expected that operations will begin 
early in January. 

J. S. Davis, one of the owners of the 
Davis Bakery, Marietta, states the re- 
building vf the plant was completed in 
time for the Christmas rush. It was al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago. 

The bakery plant at Americus for- 
merly operated as Benson’s Bakery, 
purchase of which was announced re- 
cently by H. R. Everidge and W. H. 
Everidge, Columbus, is now being op- 
erated by the new owners, who are 
reported planning enlargement the next 
few months. The Messrs. Everidge are 
sons of James B. Everidge, treasurer 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association, and 
for some time both have been associated 
with their father in the bakery business 
at Columbus. 

Idaho 

Ogden’s Bakery, Culdesac, will be 
moved to Craigmont. 

Frank J. Allen, operating the Clark- 
ston (Idaho) Bakery, has purchased also 
the bakery of the Lewiston (Idaho) Gro- 
cery Co., which he will conduct as a sep- 
arate business, 

Illinois 

The First National Bank, Charleston, 
has taken possession by foreclosure on 
the Keith Bros. bakery plant. Clyde J. 
and Cliff L. Keith, operating as Keith 
Bros., have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Lyman L. Busse has purchased the 
stock of G. W. Opell in the Opell Bak- 
ing Co., Lawrenceville. There will be no 
change in its management. 

The National Tea Co., Chicago, has 
taken over the Great American Stores 
Co., 411 South Jefferson Street, a system 
of 73 stores. It also recently purchased 
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GUSTA VE A. WILDE, shown above, 

recently was re-elected president of 
the Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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the Consumers’ Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Chicago Heights. 

Herman Lischeid will open a modern 
bakery at 2624 Milwaukee Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The equipment is valued at $18,- 
000. 


Indiana 

The Bruce Bakery Co., Indianapolis, 
will establish a branch at No. 9 East 
Washington Street. 

William O’Rear and William J. Fox, 
who recently purchased the Broadlick 
Bakery, Ninth and Brown streets, La 
Fayette, have dissolved partnership, Mr. 
O’Rear disposing of his interest to Mr. 
Fox. 


Iowa 

Paul Wilharm has purchased the bak- 
ery of Chris Hansen, Allison. 

Joseph Missiaen has purchased the 
bakery of A. D. Wakefield, Laurens, 

William Graessle, Waukon, has closed 
his bakery. The equipment has been 
added to the John Dotseth shop. 

The Belmond (Iowa) Bakery has 
been closed, : 

Kentucky 

The Kastan Bakeries Co. will build a 
baking plant at Preston and St. Cath- 
erine streets, Louisville. Harry Kastan 
is president. 

Louisiana 

Fire damaged the plant of the Mar- 
tinez Bakery, Algiers, Dec. 16. H. Mar- 
tinez is owner. 

H. K. Kenedy has sold the Sa-Va-Da 
Bakery, Winnfield, to C. G. McManus, 
who has changed its name to Winnfield 
Bakery. 


Massachusetts 
The Family Baking Co., Worcester, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 


ruptcy; liabilities, $2,380; assets, $954, 

The New England Bakery Co. has 
purchased the building at 92 Kemble 
Street, Roxbury, from the First National 
Stores, Inc. 

Michigan 

A meeting of the creditors of the De- 
troit Bread Co., Detroit, which recently 
was adjudicated bankrupt, will be held 
at 535 Griswold Street, Detroit, Jan. 3. 


Minnesota 

The Steel Plant Bakery, Thomas Ad- 
inka, proprietor, has been opened at 1401 
97 Avenue West, Duluth. 

The Eagle Bakery, 9901 Greysolon 
Court, Duluth, is out of business. 

Walter Hansen has succeeded H. 
Hanke in the bakery at Hutchinson. 

Truman Smith has succeeded W. P. 
Rober in the ownership of the Luverne 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

H. G. Schrader has bought the bakery 
of E. O. Miller, Caledonia. 

H. C. Kleyla now operates the Krisp 
Krust Baking Co., Winona, formerly 
owned by A. R. Sande. 

A. Elkin and E. P. Searle, 1209 East 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, have applied 
for a bakery license. 

J. E. McGuire, 4507 Thirty-fourth Av- 
enue South, Minneapolis, has opened a 
bakery. 

V. A. Benjamin has purchased the 
Alstad Bakery, Redwood Falls. 

Miss Annie Bell, 217 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, has opened a dough- 
nut shop. 

’ Montana 

R. J. Maloy has opened a bakery at 
204 South Third, West, Missoula. 

George Muth has opened a bakery at 
Red Lodge. 


Nebraska 
Massey Bros., bakers, Beatrice, have 
purchased the Green Lantern Bakery, 
Holdrege, from B. C. Bruce. 


New Jersey 

The Roman Bread Co., Paterson, has 
been incorporated for $100,000. 

Feist’s Bakery shortly will open at 416 
Monastery Place, Union City. ; 

Joseph Mesz has disposed of his bak- 
ery in Hackensack, to Theodore Schoen- 
berg, recently of West New York. 

The Standard Bakery has been opened 
at 238 Main Street, Ridgefield Park. 

Alice Brown, proprietor of the Brown 
Pie Bakery, 230 South Street, Newark, 
will move to 231 Murray Street. 

Carl Crutzkuhn has bought the Engel 
Bakery, Nutley. 

Gustave Anderson has opened a bak- 
ery and tea room at 4A South Orange 
Avenue, South Orange. ’ 

R. Lindtner has opened the Roxy 
luncheonette and tea room at 214 South 
Broad Street, Trenton. ; 

The Victory Cake Co., 175 Fay 
Place, Newark, will erect a one-story @ ; 
dition to its bakery at a cost of abou 
$8,500. . 

Zimmerman’s Bakery, 58 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Newark, is open for business. : 

The Gold Medal Bakery, 289 Belmon 


December 28, 1927 
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Avénue, Newark, will move to 287 Bel- 
Avenue. 
rieceph Spisak will open a baking busi- 
ness at 546 Grove Street, Irvington. : 
Mr. Fishman, formerly at 526 Khain 
Street, Camden, N. J., has bought a bak- 
ery at 217 Second Street, Wilmington, 


Del. 
New York 


The Ward Bros. Co., Buffalo, has 
changed its corporate title to the Won- 
der Bakeries Co. 

The Hollywood Bakery & Lunch 
Room, 7710 New Utrecht Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated by Seymour 
Weisbrot and Harry Mittelman. 

The Barnard Bake Shops, Binghamton, 
will purchase a bakery at Hornell to be 
operated as a branch. 

The Luleich Bakery, 
Nyack, has opened. 

The Rockland Wholesale Grocery Co., 
a new corporation, has purchased a ware- 
house at Nyack which will be used as a 
distributing center. 

The National Bread Co., a subsidiary 
of the National Biscuit Co., has taken 
over the Nill & Jess Co. bakery, Water- 
town, C. G. Nill will continue as man- 
ager. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude Weber & Grieme, Inc., 129 Mof- 
fat Street, Brooklyn, to do business in 
Manhattan; the Gel-Bro. Luncheonette, 
Inc., Blumofe & Levine, 1540 Broadway, 
New York, Harry A. Berman, incor- 
porator; the Friendly Lunch Co., 95 
Park Row, New York, Elie Schack, a 
stockholder; the New O. & W. Restau- 
rant, Inc., care Morris Wachtel, 1723 
Montgomery Avenue, Bronx; the Mon- 
roe-Thomas Co., Inc., 86 East Tenth 
Street, New York, G. Fuller Monroe a 
stockholder; the Piedmont Baking Cor- 
poration, New York, incorporators An- 
gelo Cordero, Carlo Tiraboschi and Al- 
fonso Lancona, New York; the Schleu- 
termann Baking Co., New York, incor- 
porators Carl W. Schleutermann, Abra- 
ham Cohen, New York, and William 
Rothwaz, Brooklyn. 

Other New York incorporations: the 
Turk Baking Co., Brooklyn, I. Elfand, 
82 West Broadway, and Morris Darun- 
standler, 125 East First Street, New 
York, and Eva Turk, 6412 Twentieth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, incorporators; the 
Lenox Pastry Co., New York, Jacques 
R. Friendly, 734 East One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street, Bronx, Peter Kreu- 
ter, 308 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, New York, and Joseph 
Glaubman, 817 Flushing Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, incorporators; the Stimpfel Bakery, 
Inc., New York, incorporators Theresa 
Stimpfel, Joseph Panny and Rudolph 
Karely, 262 Avenue A, New York; the 
Allerton Bakery, Inc., Bronx, incorpora- 
tors William Seidman, Benjamin Meltzer 
and Irene Brennan, 1440 Broadway, New 
York; the Perfection Charlotte Russe 
Co., 230 Union Street, Lodi; the Oasis 
of Washington Square, Inc., restaurant 
and pastry shop, Charles Casten, 238 
Thompson Street, Manhattan. 

Further New York incorporations: 
New England Cruller Corporation, New 
York, David L. Goldberg, 364 East One 
Hundred and Seventieth Street, Brook- 
lyn, a stockholder; Korbel & Israel, Inc., 
New York, Isidore Korbel, 1108 Grant 
Avenue, New York, stockholder; Hyman 
Kotlitzki, Inc., Brooklyn, incorporators 
Hyman and Lena Kotlitzki, 1386 Saint 
Johns Place, Brooklyn, and Louis Stein, 
111 Delancy Street, New York; Olson 
Baking Corporation, Brooklyn, H. C. 
Evans, H. L. Blain and S. E. Olson in- 
corporators; Verona Baking Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, Mariano Tripi, Rosario Maiuri 
and Antonio Guadagno incorporators; 
Sam Sier, Inc., New York, incorporators 
Sam Sier, Fay Sahr and Sam Kassan; 
the Bronx Merchant Bakers, 2804 Third 
Avenue, New York. 

The English Baking Co., 347 Second 
Street, Troy, is consolidating with the 
United Baking Co., Schenectady. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., has opened shops 
at 6417 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
6711 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, 1273 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, and 1141 
Washington Avenue, Bronx. 

Jacobs Bros. will open a bakery at 
425 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn, in a 
short time. 

Rose Liggio, 3954 White Plains Ave- 
nue, New York, will erect a two-story 
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bakery and dwelling at Williamsbridge 
Road, to cost about $20,000. 

The Victory Pastry Co., 193 Nassau 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is a new concern. 

The Ideal Bakery has been opened 
at 6308 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

The Oneonta Bakery will open shortly 
at Oneonta. 

Frank Hettinger, 589 Westchester Ave- 
nue, New York, will add No. 587 to his 
bakery. 

J. Schmidt will conduct a bakery at 
920 East One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York. 

Smith & Seely, Inc., Olean, will reopen 
soon. 

Rudolph Graf, 505 West Twelfth 
Street, New York, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $11,477 and no assets. 

B. D. Hooper is now proprietor of the 
Marguerite Ann Bakeshop, Jamaica. 

Daniel Trabucco and Giaunto Marinelli 
have dissolved their partnership in the 
Niagara Falls Bakery, Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Tureck, 5319 Church Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Gosh- 
man Bros. 

The Acme Baking Corporation, 104 
South Fourth Street, Brooklyn, plans to 
erect a two-story garage, loft and fac- 
tory building at Meadow and Bogart 
streets, Brooklyn, at a cost of about 
$100,000. 

Eisenberg & Rutta, 3514 Church Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, have sold their bakery to 
D. Shorr. 

Mr. Yahr, 4019 Thirteenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Mr. 
Goldberg. 

Mr. Moscowitz, 2277 Sixty-fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to S. 
Michlowitz & Son. 

Mr. Yanowitz, 2807 Mermaid Avenue, 
Coney Island, has sold his bakery to Mr. 
Yahr. 

Kauffman & Olensky, 7409 Twentieth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, have sold their bak- 
ery to Mr. Greenberg. 

S. Sigaloff, 65 Sutter Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, has sold his bakery to Louis Stein- 
feld, formerly at 231 South Second 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Otto Pfaeffle has bought the Fulton 
Bakery, Hempstead, and merged it with 
his Model Bakery. 

The B. C. D. Baking Corporation, 257 
West Nineteenth Street, New York, will 
move to Webster Avenue and Sunswick 
Street, Long Island City. 

Hoffman’s Bakery, Nyack, has been 
sold to E. O. Luleich. 

The Ward Bros. Bakery, Murray and 
Texas streets, Rochester, will erect an 
addition. 

Edward Lehr and Paul Weidig have 
leased a store at 314 Willis Avenue, New 
York, for a bakery. 

The D. & S. Bakery & Lunchroom will 
open shortly at 1847 Third Avenue, New 
York. 

W. E. Wind, proprietor of Wind’s 
Bakery, Whitesboro, plans the addition 
of considerable equipment. 

Albert Hajek, Giles. 865 East Seven- 
ty-first Street, New York, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Lia- 
bilities are given at $28,550, with no as- 
sets. 

Hyman Rubin, in the baking business 
at 1714 Townsend Avenue, New York 
City, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilities at $40,000 
and no assets. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Jones Bakery, 17-19 Market Street, 
Jamestown. 

George Freytag, baker, is opening a 
modern bakery at Ninety-first Avenue 
and Two Hundred and Thirteenth Street, 
Bellaire, L. I. 

Merton L. Cushman will open a branch 
bakery at 81 Clark Street, Brooklyn. 

The new addition to the Spaulding 
Bakery Co.’s plant at Elmira, equipped 
with modern traveling ovens, will be 
completed about Feb. 1. 

Irwin M. Bloom, 13846 Morris Avenue, 
Bronx, will open a bakery and lunch- 
room at 15 West One Hundred and 
Eighty-third Street. 

Frank C. Lewan, 202 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to M. 
Kamien. 


North Carolina 
The Middletown Grain & Seed Co, 


with $10,000 capital stock, is a new firm 
organized and incorporated at Middle- 


town, where it is engaging in the grain, 
feed and seed business as dealers. In- 
corporators include Thomas D. Davis 
and T. C. Spencer. 


North Dakota 

Newby’s Bake Shop has succeeded H. 
Clapp at Fairmount. 

Axel Johnson has bought the Pastry 
Shop of H. Clapp, Wahpeton. 

The Fargo (N. D.) Bakery, 717 Eighth 
Street North, is building an addition, 50 
x44, two stories and basement. The first 
floor will be used as a garage and paint 
shop, and loading platform, the second 
as a storage room. 
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R R. BEAMISH, vice president and 

* general manager of the Davis Stan- 
dard Bread Co., Los Angeles, a member 
of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. 
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Ohio 
The Bellecenter (Ohio) Baking Co., 
Millner & Wortmen, proprietors, has 
been burned. Loss, $5,000. 
The new plant of the White Hall Bak- 


ing Corporation in Toledo, nearing com- . 


pletion, is said to represent an invest- 
ment of more than $100,000. This com- 
pany, with headquarters at Flint, Mich., 
has plants in Detroit, Chicago and sev- 
eral other large cities, and the Toledo 
unit will be merely a distributing station 
to deliver bread and other baked goods 
to grocers and retailers. 


Oklahoma 
The Home Baking Co., Frederick, Ar- 
thur Wright, owner, has completed the 
installation of an almost complete new 
line of equipment. 


Oregon 


J. E. Randolph, Portland, has sold the 
stock and fixtures of the Roos Bakery 
to Herman Heeszel. 

E. N. Berry, Newberg, has sold his 
interest in the Purity Bakery to Ray T. 
Stelzig. 

The Sip & Bite, Inc., bakery and res- 
taurant at Eugene, has been incorporated 
by Katherine Henderson, Frank P. Kee- 
nan, et al. 

Puritan has been adopted as the name 
of E. R. Wilson’s bakery at Portland. 

Bartholomew & Lawrence, Estacada, 
have sold their feed store to Steinman 
& Kitching. 

Ray T. Stolzig has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, E. N. Derry, in the 
Purity Bakery, Newberg, and will carry 
on alone. 

Pennsylvania 

Arthur LaRoche has acquired the 
Quality Bakery which has been for some 
years operated by Otto Demrick at 107 
West Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 

On Dec. 20 the Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, opened a retail 
shop at Fifth and Olney streets. This 
company celebrated its thirty-ninth an- 
niversary on Dec, 22. 

James A. Hama, formerly with the 
Merchants’ Baking Co., Shamokin, but 
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now associated with the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., was the speaker at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Central Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at the Neff House, 
Sunbury. 

A Pennsylvania charter has _ been 
granted to the Baur Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Incorporators are Karl E., John, 
Jr., and Fred Baur, Sr. 

The Diehl Baking Co., Butler, will 
operate after Jan. 1 as a partnership. 
Those interested are Philip, Philip J. 
and G. A. Diehl, and Kirk L. Robb. 

Harvey Bros.’ Bakery, State College, 
recently suffered fire damage of $1,000. 
The plant will be closed for several 
weeks. 

Frank G. and Raymond W. Stroh will 
build a baking plant on Awl Street, 
Sunbury. Their pretzel bakery on East 
Woodlawn Avenue has proved inade- 
quate. 


South Carolina 

H. H. Claussen, head of H. H. Claus- 
sen’s Sons, bakers, Augusta, states the 
company has acquired a site at Columbia, 
S. C., and will erect a plant there. An 
investment of about $75,000 to $80,000 is 
contemplated, including machinery and 
equipment. 

South Dakota 

Howard Maxy will open a bakery at 
White. 

Tennessee 

Construction work on the plant of the 
Roberts Bakery, Knoxville, has been sus- 
pended until next spring, it is announced 
by Charles R. Roberts, president. Part 
of it has been completed, including the 
wrapping and shipping departments. 

L. L. Walker, formerly connected with 
Hazel Bros.’ Bakery, Macon, Ga., has 
constructed a plant at 836 West Main 
Avenue, Knoxville, and will specialize in 
pies as the Walker Pie Co. 


Texas 

The Southern Baking Co. expects to 
Start operations in its plant, now being 
established at Austin, during the early 
part of the coming year, it has been an- 
nounced by W. L. Paulissen, manager. 
Machinery is now being installed in the 
two-story building. 

The J. Radford Grocery Co., Abilene, 
has purchased the stock and building of 
the J. M. Crawford & Son Wholesale 
Grocery, Coleman, and will operate it as 
a branch. 

Utah 

J. W. Bentley has purchased an in- 
terest in the bakery of Emil A. F. Malm- 
berg, Parowan, and the business will be 
operated as a partnership. 

Virginia 

The wholesale grocery stock of A. S. 
White & Co., Lynchburg, valued at $120,- 
000, suffered 50 per cent damage by fire. 
Insurance covers the loss. 

The Sunlight Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, 
has commenced construction of a two- 
story plant, 112x102, of brick with stone 
trimmings, at Salem Avenue and Park 
Street. The officers are P. C. Huff pres- 
ident, Walter F. Davis vice president 
and manager, and W. W. Coxe secretary. 

The Market Street branch of the An- 
drews Bakery, Norfolk, has been sold by 
J. Andrews to L. S. Capehart, who will 
continue the business. 


CANADA 


Dodson’s Bakery, 27 Hastings Street 
East, Vancouver, will build a $25,000 
plant at 275-95 Eighth Avenue East. 

The Ideal Baking Co. has bought the 
bakery owned by Binkly & McDonald, 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont. The Ideal com- 
pany is a Stratford enterprise, financed 
by local capital, 

The Bancroft (Ont.) Bakery burned, 
Dec. 4. Loss was partially covered by 
insurance. 

Recent rumors of a bakery merger at 
Belleville, Ont., have now been confirmed. 
The Interprovincial Bakeries, Ltd., has 
been organized for the purpose of taking 
over several bakeries in Belleville and 
other Ontario cities. The amalgamated 
plants are: Gilbert’s Model Bakery, Tay- 
lor’s Ideal Bakery, the Harris Bakery 
and the H. A. Senical Bakery, all of 
Belleville; L. C. Mounce’s Ideal Bakery 
and the Nelson Bailey Bakery, Picton; 
the London Bakery, London, and the 
Ford Bakery, operating in the border 
cities. 
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New Orleans.—Export demand for 
corn fell off last week, but the domestic 
call was fair. Quotations, Dec. 23: No. 
2 yellow $1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.08; No. 2 
white $1.10, No. 3 $1.08 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.17 per 
100 Ibs; hominy feed, $2.11; standard 
meal, $2.17. 

St. Louis.—There was a somewhat bet- 
ter demand for cash corn last week, and 
the moderate offerings were practically 
cleaned up. Mills, elevators and local 
trade took the yellow, and there was a 
glucose outlet for white. Receipts were 
341 cars, against 278 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Dec.'24: No. 3 yellow 
8lc bu, No. 4 yellow 7914c; No. 6 white, 
72,¢. 

Atlanta.—Sales and shipments of corn 
continue moderate, though mills in this 
district are operating on a more active 
basis. There has been some improvement 
recently in export demand. Meal prices 
ruled slightly higher last week, while 
corn prices held about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white Georgia corn, sacked, $1.01 bu, 
No. 3 white 99c; No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 
3 yellow 98c. Corn in the shuck sells at 
about 25c bu less. No. 2 white western 
corn, bulk, $1.10@1.11, No. 3 white $1.09 
@1.10; No. 2 yellow $1.10@1.11, No. 3 
yellow $1.09@1.10. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking very 
little corn meal. Distributors are taking 
only enough to fill orders promptly, al- 
though some cheap prices are being made 
by mills anxious to get business. On 
Dec. 24 Oklahoma mills made offers of 
$3.80 for cream, basis 24’s, although 
prices ranged as high as $4.20. Buyers 
are only interested in cheaper meal. 

Kansas City——Corn prices advanced 3 
@5c last week, mainly due to the in- 
fluence of the government crop report. 
Offerings are substantial, but demand is 
sufficient to take care of them, and clear- 
ance is easy, except for high moisture 
samples, which are selling at a discount. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: white corn, No. 2 
74@715Y,c bu, No. 3 701%,@74c, No. 4 
68@71¥,c; yellow corn, No. 2 76@771,.¢, 
No. 3 73@76c, No. 4 70@741%c; mixed, 
No. 2 74@75¥,c, No. 3 704%,@T4c, No. 4 
68@711,c. 


Chicago.—Cash corn was in more ac- 
tive demand last week, with receipts 
heavier. The large stocks at Georgian 
Bay ports and Buffalo are said to have 
been sold to industries and distributors, 
although all the corn at bay ports has not 
been shipped out. The situation in the 
East is the best in months, Missouri 
River markets are getting larger receipts 
and are offering corn to Chicago freely 
on a reduced basis, with purchases of 
around 200,000 bus for shipment to this 
market within a short time. On Dec. 
24 No. 2 mixed was quoted at 82%,@ 
834%4c bu, No. 4 mixed 75@751,c, No. 5 
mixed 731%4c, No. 6 mixed 70c; No. 2 
yellow 841,@84%,c, No. 3 yellow 81@ 
84c, No. 4 yellow 784%,@80c, No, 5 yel- 
low 75@77c, No. 6 yellow 73@73%,c; 
No. 2 white 833,@8414,c, No. 4 white 
754%4c, No. 5 white 733,@74\,c, No. 6 
white 72@73c. Demand for corn goods is 
not active, although scattered sales are 
being made. On Dec. 23, corn flour was 
quoted at $1.90@2.05 per 100 lbs, corn 
meal $1.90@2, cream meal $1.90@2, and 
hominy $1.90@2. 


Minneapolis—Receipts of corn are in- 
creasing, but are readily absorbed. Ter- 
minal elevators are still good buyers on 
track, and a fair shipping demand is re- 
ported. Prices are strong, No. 4 yellow 
being quoted at 5c bu under Chicago 
December, No. 5 yellow 7@8c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 10@11c under. Very little 
No. 8 yellow available, and none offered 
to arrive. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 24 
was 79¥,@86%2c; the closing price on 
Dec. 27 was 78@8lc. White corn meal 





was quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 28 at 
$5.10@5.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5@5.10. 

Milwaukee.—Corn last week dropped 
21/,@8c bu below the previous one. Good 
offerings of new corn are being received. 
Little old corn is left in the market. 
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There has been a good demand from 
industrial users and shippers. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 23: No. 3 yellow, 821,@831,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 80@8114c; No. 3 mixed, 
80@8lc. 


Indianapolis —An easier tendency is 
noticed in corn, the board of trade clos- 
ing on Dec. 24 with prices weak and 
demand scattered. Offerings are suffi- 
cient for the poor demand. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: No. 4 white 74@7%c bu, No. 5 
white 72@74c; No. 4 yellow 741,@77c, 
No. 5 yellow 72@74c; No. 4 mixed 72 
@i5ec, No. 5 mixed 70@78c. 


Pittsburgh—Corn was plentiful last 
week, and sales fell off. Best grades 
were most in demand. Quotations, Dec. 
24: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.02@1.03 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.01@1.02; kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.50@2.60 per 100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was lower for new, 
but steady for old last week. The new 
grain contains much moisture and grades 
poorly, hence the contract grade is still a 
scarce article and not quotable. Arrivals 
were 29,468 bus by rail and 3,795 by 
boat, the latter being mostly new south- 
ern and grading badly. Closing price, 
Dec. 24, for domestic old No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1.05 bu, or unchanged from the 
previous week. New cob corn was 
steady, but hard to move in volume un- 
less in prime condition, at $3.70@3.75 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were easier 
and more active, with some — sales 
booked at $2.15@2.25 per 100 Ibs. 


Buffalo.—There was fair demand for 
rail corn at prevailing limits last week, 








Minneapolis.—In spite of the general 
holiday dullness last week, linseed meal 
remained firm, crushers reported, prices 
continuing steady, although inquiry fell 
off. Mills are still swamped with ship- 


ping directions. Meal is priced at $47 
@47.50 ton. The holidays affected the 
foreign markets, however, and export 
business is quiet. Cake for January- 
March shipment is offered at $43.50 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 20 ..$2.11% 2.07% 2.10% 2.07% 2.12% 





Dec. 21 .. 2.11% 2.07% 2.10% 2.06% 2.11% 
Dec. 22 .. 2.10% 2.06% 2.10% 2.07 2.12 
Dec. 23 .. 2.10 2.06 2.07% 2.05% 2.10% 
Dec. 24 .. . Holiday 

Dec. 26 Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Dec. 24, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 9,648 6,213 1,672 1,461 
SN Shasccxx 6,994 6,481 6,845 4,296 











Totals ...... 16,642 12,694 8,517 5,757 

Duluth.—Trading in flaxseed was slow 
last week. The near retirement of the 
December contract is drawing more op- 
erators over into May, which is begin- 
ning to show leadership. Choice offer- 
ings were picked up by crushers, while 
the surplus went to elevators. No. 1 
spot was quoted, Dec. 24, at 5c under 
to 2c over May delivery. 

Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal is 
limited. On Dec. 23, it was quoted at 
$48 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—There is a strong demand 
for linseed cake and meal, and manufac- 
turers have no difficulty in disposing of 
their output. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotation, Dec. 24: cake, in bags, $44 
ton, and meal $46. Flaxseed has been 
weak, with little or no inquiry. .It closed 
on Dec. 23 at $1.78 bu, basis in store 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal declined 50c 
on the lower limits last week. This is 
not regarded seriously, as there are no 
lots being forced on the market and old 
contracts are sufficient to take the pro- 
duction of the mills. Quotation, Dec, 23, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49@50 ton. 

Boston.—Neither Buffalo shippers nor 
those at Ed ater are offering linseed 
meal for shipment to ‘Boston, ‘and the 








but the bulk of the business was still in 
lake offerings. Corn meal demand, both 
domestic and for export, continued ac- 
tive, with prices in line with the change 
in the market. Gluten feed was in fair 
demand at unchanged levels. Quotations, 
Dec. 24: sample yellow corn, 26.5 mois- 
ture, 813%,c bu; table corn meal, per 100 
Ibs, $3.25; hominy feed, white $44.50 ton, 
yellow $42. 

Philadelphia.—There is too little doing 
in corn to establish a market, and quo- 
tations are omitted. Corn products are 
quiet, and offerings are light and prices 
are well maintained. Quotations, Dec. 
24, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.45; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.45. 


Boston.—On Dec. 24 granulated yellow 
corn meal was quoted at $2.60, bolted 
yellow at $2.55 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.10, all in 100-Ib sacks. 
No. 2 yellow corn, for shipment all-rail, 
sold at $1.04@1.05, and No. 3 yellow 
$1.01@1.02; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 
$1.02@1.03, No. 3 yellow $1@1.01. Hom- 
iny feed was lower at $44 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. Gluten feed and meal were dull, 
with no change in prices. Meal sold at 
$51.10 ton and feed at $43.35, December- 
January shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, Bos- 
ton points. 

San Francisco.—Demand for corn is 
good, and trading is fairly active. East- 
ern grades prevail, with no California 
or Argentine on offer. Quotations, Dec. 
23, basis 100 Ibs: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
$1.86, bulk; Egyptian, $2.25, sacked; Cal- 
ifornia milo, $1.95, sacked; eastern milo, 
$1.80, bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.75, bulk. 
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market is nominal. Local stocks are 
light, but there is little demand. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal were 
light last week, and offerings moderate. 
Quotation, Dec. 24, $50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Crushers’ prices on oil meal 
were unchanged last week, with a fair 
demand. Quotation, Dec. 24: 34 per 
cent, $46.50@47 ton. 

Kansas City—Domestic demand for 
linseed meal is very light, and prices are 
50c lower. On Dec. 24, basis Kansas 
City, it was quoted at $51.80 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. On Dec. 24 
it was quoted at $47.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


| Fae Buckwueat MARKET | 


Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is unchanged, 
with a firm background, the trade ab- 
sorbing the light offerings. Quotations, 
Dec. 23: new silver hull $1.60@1.70 per 
100 lbs, and Japanese $1.75@1.85, subject 
to dockage. 

Buffalo.—Practically all buckwheat of- 
ferings are cleaned up. Bids of $2.10 
per 100 lbs were made on Dec. 24. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of buckwheat flour 
were larger last week, with prices slight- 
ly higher. Offerings are abundant. On 
Dec. 24 it was quoted at $3.30@3.50 per 
100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
fair request and steady under moderate 
offerings. Quotation, Dec. 24, $3.50 per 
98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat has been selling 
well in recent weeks, but business is now 





slower. On Dec. 24 the price was 77c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points, 

‘2 2 2) 

Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1926 and 1925 (000’s 
omitted): 


Acres  »~———Bushels————, 

1927 1927 1926 1926 
New York.. 1,017 35,000 43,578 36,612 
Pennsylv’nia 1,111 39,600 36,552 40,495 
CD sececse 2,039 60,800 75,240 83,000 
Indiana .... 2,030 48,700 67,020 59,864 
Illinois ..... 4,102 102,204 123,616 157,788 
Michigan .. 1,539 54,170 51,810 51,808 


Wisconsin .. 2,448 93,247 96,638 126,246 
Minnesota .. 4,351 120,493 129,162 200,340 


TOWR 2.2.6... 5,972 197,076 195,962 243,863 
Missouri ... 1,738 27,710 41,540 49,998 
N. Dakota.. 2,125 45,688 34,408 63,558 
8. Dakota... 2,579 72,664 23,213 96,356 
Nebraska .. 2,410 69,813 62,516 173,953 


Oth. states.. 9,453 227,841 292,584 203,669 





' U. States. 42,9141,195,006 1,253,739 1,487,550 








December 28, 1927 


Milwaukee.—Rye advanced 5@1 
week. There is little leas ys 
transacted in rye flour; buyers will] not 
come in at the present high levels, Re. 
ports that domestic stocks of rye are 
not heavy fail to alter their decision 
Mills are rather pessimistic now but 
expect more business in the first quarter 
of 1928. Quotations, Dec. 23: fancy 
white patents $5.25@5.50 bbl, medium 
$5.05@5.30, and dark $4.45@4.70, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Minneapolis.—The rye flour market } 
still devoid of inhertete Buying is py 
but is expected-to pick up soon because 
old purchases have been pretty well 
cleaned up. Resellers are no longer the 
factor in eastern markets they have been, 
High prices naturally deter buyers but 
with export demand for grain and ab. 
normally light visible supply, no reaction 
of importance is expected. Pure white 
rye flour is quoted at $5.60@5.80 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.20@5,40 
and pure dark $4.10@4.30, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,410 bbls flour, compared with 
13,479, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Duluth—Inquiry for rye flour has 
dropped off entirely. Contract holders 
are taking deliveries, but virtually no 
current business is being done. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $5.85 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.55; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for rye flour was 
very quiet last week. Prices declined 
slightly, and buyers were hesitant, due 
to their stocks being ample and the ex- 
pectation of lower levels after the holi- 
days. Quotations, Dec. 24: pure white 
$6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25@5.50, dark 
$4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
unchanged, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Quotations, Dec. 24, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 bbl for white, $6 
@6.25 for medium, and $5.50@5.75 for 
dark. 

Buffalo.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for rye flour last week, with sup- 
plies liberal and prices slightly changed. 
Quotations, Dec. 24, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mills: white, $6.40@6.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.10; dark, $5.25@5.35. 

New York.—Rye prices were slightly 
firmer last week, but there was no in- 
terest in new business. Reselling con- 
tinued at about 25c below mill quota- 
tions. White patent flour, Dec. 23, in 
jutes, was quoted at $6.30@6.50 bbl. 

Indianapolis.—Little new rye flour 
business is being received, most buyers 
having anticipated their needs over the 
new year. Small lots dominate the pur- 
chases, and these are widely scattered. 
Little business is expected until after 
Jan. 1. Quotations, Dec. 24: white $5.75 
@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.40@5.60, and 
dark $4@4.60. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier and 
generally ignored last week, despite the 
fact that a number of mills appeared 
to be ready to meet most any reasonable 
bid. Quotations, Dec. 24, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent, $6@6.25 
bbl; dark, $4.75@5. 

Boston.—Demand for rye products was 
quiet last week, with prices generally 
lower. Quotations, Dec. 24: choice white 
patent flour, $6.40@6.65 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.20@6.40; medium 
light straights, $6@6.20; medium dark 
straights, $5.70@5.90; rye meal, $5.20@ 
5.40; dark rye, pure, $5@5.20. 








wow? 
Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 buckwheat crop (Dec. 1 figures), com: 
pared with the final estimates for 1926 and 
1925, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 
Maine -.......... 322 345 = 
New York ...... 4,473 3,837 — 
Pennsylvania ... 4,935 3,610 ‘< 
Michigan ....... 689 765 Ln 
Minnesota ...... 1,764 1,122 +t} 
West Virginia .. 880 684 1) 
Other states .... 2,737 2,559 2,4 


—_—_——= 





U. S., totals... 16,182 12,922 13,994 
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Two wealthy New Yorkers, having 
taken up a winter residence in Florida 
to escape the city’s cold, met one day on 
the beach. 

“Is your wife entertaining this win- 
ter?” asked the first. 






“Not very,” was the reply.—Wall 


Street Journal. ‘. 
SOMEBODY'S MISSING 

Mrs. Jones found Mrs. Smith, the avi- 
ator’s wife, in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“[’'m worrying about Jim,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “He’s been trying all week to 
kill our cat, and as a last recourse he 
took her up 2,000 feet in his plane. He 
said he would drop her over the side.” 

“Well, what is there to worry about?” 

“Lots!” exclaimed the frantic woman. 
“Jim isn’t home yet, and the cat is.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* #*# 


Der Jedge: “You are charged with 
striking the defendant. Whatcher got 
to say fer yerself?” 

Answer: “Well, she asked for it.” 

Jedge: “How come?” 

Answer: “She asked me to fetch her 
a wrap, and I fetched her a darn good 
one.”—Buffalo Bison. 

* #*# 


SATURNINE 


I confess to an enjoyment of some- 
thing said by a Portland father to his 
son the other day. The young man had 
recently returned from a trip, and dur- 
ing his absence had acquired one of the 
double-dab mustaches. 

“What do you think of it, dad?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” replied the old gentleman, “if 
you were in a wreck and had it ruined, 
I don’t reckon you’d have much of a case 
for damages.” —D. H. Talmadge, in Port- 
land Morning Oregonian. 


* * 


REVEILLE 


Adolphus Annum, clerk, who was al- 
ways late at the office, usually managed 
to smooth over the boss in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, which was the ad- 
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“NNick’s”’ cAdventures on the 
“Scotch Express”’ 


(Continued from page 1234.) 


“Tl burn it down! T’ll burn it down 
this afternoon, It ought to be burned 
down, the way he lets guys get fried 
there,” 

“Very good! Finish your eggs and 
we'll go right over there and burn the 
place down. What about the story?” 

“What story?” 

“That story?” 

“Oh, let’s go over to Louie’s. I’m 
going to see Schulberg about the story 
tomorrow. Let’s go over to Louie's.” 

* * 


I can just hear you fellows remark 
about my vulgar taste. All right, go 
ahead. It’s a long worm that has no 
turning. 
awe are nearing the Twin Cities, so 
Pll have to cut this drool short by a 
= but short, quotation of Ben John- 

“As he brews, so shall he drink.” 

Cheerio, 
NIcx. 
P P.S. No, I’m not learned—the quota- 
Me are from a little book by Wilbur 

. Nesbit, entitled “Drink,” which my 

military friend gave me. 







miration and envy of his fellow-work- 
ers. But one morning Adolphus arrived 
at ten minutes past 11, and explained to 
the stern boss: “I’m sorry, sir, but my 
wife presented me with a son last night.” 

“H’m! Did she?” asked the boss, “It’s 
a pity she didn’t present you with an 
alarm clock.” 

“T’ve an idea she has done so, sir,’ 
the retort—Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


> was 


SUFFICIENT UNTO THE JOB 


The curious one asked a Negro who was 
whitewashing a fence: “Sam, why don’t 
you get a brush with more bristles in 
it?” 

“Wha’ foh?” replied the old man. 

“Why, if you had a good brush you 
could do twice as much work.” 

“Yassah, but Ah ain’t got twice as 
much wu’k to do.”—Outlook. 


* . 
ENVIABLE 
The Father: “Be so good as to finish 
your oatmeal, son. You should be 


ashamed of yourself; how many poor 
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wretches would be happy to get as little 
as half of that oatmeal!” 
The Son: “Me, too.”—Karikaturen 
(Oslo). 
. * 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


The woman chanced upon an old cabby 
with whom she had made friends some 
10 years before. He had stopped before 
one of the hotels on Fifth Avenue, and 
the woman stopped to speak to him. 

“How old are you now, Pat?” she 
asked him. 

“Sixty-eight, ma’am, and never felt 
better.” 

“But Pat,” protested the woman, “you 
told me you were 68 10 years ago.” 

“Well, ma’am,” came the quick answer, 
“that’s the kind of a fellow I am. I 
never tell you one thing one day and 
another the next.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


“Triplets,” announced the nurse to the 
proud father. 

“Really?” he said. “I can hardly be- 
lieve my own census.”—Tit Bits. 
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Sales Organization in the Wholesale Bakeshop 


(Continued from page 1221.) 


A salesman should have few enough 
stops so he can cover them all by 10 
a.m. in stores where deliveries go out, 
and 10:45 in stores with no deliveries. 
This gives him the opportunity to dis- 
pose of the night bake for noonday con- 
sumption. . 

The second or hot bread should not 
leave the bakery until afternoon. Hot 
bread should be pushed, but not deliv- 
ered until the noonday trade is over. 

If a merchant happens to have any 
bread over from the day’s sales, the 
second delivery will be almost as fresh 
the next morning as the bread baked 
during the night. 

Under no circumstances allow the sales- 
man to use carry-over slips in lieu of 
cash. The only method is cash. If the 
salesman does not collect, it is his own 
bill. 

If a salesman has any returns, that is, 
bread he ordered out but did not sell, 
the manager should see to it that the or- 
der for the next day is cut double the 
amount of the returns. Say a salesman 
ordered 400 loaves, sold only 380 and 
brought back 20. If he should order 
400 for the next day, the manager should 
cut the order 40 loaves. The same rule 
should be followed with other goods. 

A salesman naturally tries to place as 
much bread as possible, sometimes giv- 
ing more to a customer than required. 
The latter naturally will have some left. 
If the same amount is ordered for the 
next day, he will be stuck twice as 
heavily. 

The manager and one of the route 
foremen should see every salesman every 
day. Check over his sales, returns and 
next day orders. 

When bread is not exchanged in stores, 
the salesman’s returns should be less 
than .75 per cent, based on weekly sales. 
If they are less than % of 1 per cent, 
the chances are that he is not carrying 
enough bread. It is almost impossible 
for a salesman to supply his customers 
and have less than this return regularly. 

A manager should welcome criticism 
of his products. Never allow salesmen, 
however, to become bread inspectors. If 
something is wrong with the goods, the 
salesman should feel free to discuss the 
matter with the manager. The sales- 
man, however, should bring samples of 
the particular article under considera- 
tion. 

It is very important that goods are 
handled properly when being taken from 
the truck. Bread should be carried into 
the store in baskets, even if it is only 
one or two loaves. In case a salesman 
should drop bread or rolls on the ground 
in making deliveries, he should break 
them, so that they will be unsalable. 
This should be done when he picks them 
up, in full view of some one. 

Salesmen should be allowed a small 
amount of rolls, doughnuts and different 
kinds of bread each week for samples. 
These are to be used to introduce new 
items to the trade, and should not be 


charged to any particular account. Their 
cost should not run over $1 per week per 
man, and results should be checked to 
prevent salesmen from reporting certain 
goods used as samples, when in reality 
they are being sold. 

In building up volume, the easiest 
course to follow is to introduce new ar- 
ticles into a store rather than to try to 
get increases on those you already are 
selling. To stimulate interest in some 
particular items, it is well to have occa- 
sional drives, offering prizes to the sales- 
men who exert themselves in putting 
over the proposition, A quota should be 
given to each man, so that all may win 
prizes. Give a salesman on a weak ter- 
ritory an equal opportunity by setting 
him a low quota. Let the prizes be 
leather vests, safety razors or other use- 
ful things. Men will work much harder 
for something like that than for cash 
prizes. 

All sales, as well as all production, 
should be based on 13 periods of four 
weeks each to the year. The reason for 
this is equalization of days. If divided 
into monthly periods, some will have 
more days than others. 

Bakery sales usually decrease consid- 
erably right after Christmas. February 
and August always are dull months. To 
start with, February has only 28 days. 
For reasons not explainable, daily sales 
also always are low in that month. 
Most people are out of town in August 
on vacation, and fresh fruit and vege- 
tables are in the market. These, to some 
extent, replace bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The best method to use for getting a 
record of the average sales for periods 
of one year or less is to chart the same 
with a curved line. By indicating last 
year’s transactions with colored ink and 
the present ‘year’s with black ink, the 
manager has before him at all times a 
record of the growth or decline of the 
business. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE painting which appears on 
the cover of this week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller 
is the work of Eleanor Fortescue- 
Brickdale, an English artist. She | 
is declared by critics to have an | 
exceptionally good eye for color, | 
and a scenic manner of dealing | 
with character and with situation. 
Miss Brickdale is the daughter of 
the late M. I. Fortescue-Brick- | 
dale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
= studied painting at the Crystal | 
alace School of Art and the Roy- 
al Academy Schools. Her first 
picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1897. She lives in 
London. 























HE use of old sacks is often as un- 

sanitary as it is uneconomical, Aft- 
er a bag of flour has been filled and car- 
ried from the mill through the various 
stages of transportation, shipping and 
delivery, it becomes unfit for further use 
as a container for human food. No 
other food product for human consump- 
tion is packed in secondhand containers. 
—American Miller. 

* * 


There is no likelihood that chain stores 
will eventually drive out all other sys- 
tems of retailing. The individual store 
has its place and use. But this new 
competition now is notice to all that the 
practices of a generation ago are pass- 
ing away. The public support now given 
to this 10-year-old retail infant (the 
chain store) proves that people will go 
where they can get the most in volume 
and quality for their money. 

It is not by legislation that the chain 
store is to be met, but by the individual 
retail stores meeting them on their own 
ground by improved methods and better 
service. Each has the right to live if it 
serves the public well—Wall Street 


Journal. 
* * 


The day is not far distant when the 
baker will be required, if not by law by 
public favor, to be able to dispense his 
formulas scientifically -correct, for the 
growing child, the mature adult, and the 
needy sick. When that day comes the 
doctor will prescribe his diet with the 
same implicit confidence that he now 
prescribes his drugs.—H. C. Maedel, in 
Bakers’ Helper. . 


We now have over 280 trade associa- 
tions in the United States. Originally 
started in many instances as credit re- 
porting agencies, they have expanded 
tremendously, and their service to mem- 
bers is very broad in its scope, including 
such diversifications as gathering trade 
statistics, conducting testing laboratories, 
improving trade ethics, investigating 


- markets, opposing unfriendly legislation, 


advertising to consumers, etc. 

It has been possible to accomplish de- 
sirable objects co-operatively which a 
single manufacturer would have found 
impracticable by reason of the large ex- 
pense involved. But just how far an as- 
sociation can go without becoming un- 
wieldy and increasing its expenses to the 
point where the industry will refuse to 
support it, is a question which is trou- 
bling the officers of many of these or- 
ganizations—Robert L. Thalheimer, in 
Printer’s Ink. 


om * 


The mania for christening varieties of 
wheat has grown to such an extent that 
growers are crying for mercy. There are 
over 200 varieties, known by more than 
800 different names, in the United States. 
There are 12 or 13 varieties of commer- 
cially grown hard red winter wheat, 
known under about 40 different names; 
at least 66 distinct varieties of soft red 
winter wheat, known by nearly 400 dif- 
ferent names; and 24 distinct varieties of 
hard red spring wheat, known by about 
80 different names. Growers in this and 
other countries could also table a pretty 
selection of names if they were put to it. 
—Milling. 

* * 

Comment, was made last week on the 
improved conditions of the flour milling 
industry as shown in the annual trading 
reports of several American and Cana- 
dian flour mill companies. Bakers ap- 
pear to be sharing in the prosperity. The 
National Biscuit Co., of America, made 
a net profit for the September quarter 
of over $4,500,000, and the net income of 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries for 40 weeks ended Oct. 8 
amounted to over $2,500,000, after de- 
ductions for interest, depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes, etc. These companies should 
be enjoying a good profit. Why on 
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earth should we think that brewers, to- 
bacco companies, and drapery stores 
have some special mandate to monopolize 
the profits of the world? When an in- 
dispensable industry finds it necessary 
to resort to the aid of financial crutches, 
it is high time it studied its condition 
with care. The foregoing examples ought 
to act like a tonic on the British in- 
dustry, which has been cursing itself for 
some years on its impotence to trade 
straightly and profitably.—Milling. 


* * 


Swedish millers have joined in an 
agreement to exchange technical infor- 
mation in order to increase the operative 
efficiency of four of the largest mills 
and a number of smaller mills in Sweden. 
The primary motive in bringing the mill- 
ers together was the growing competi- 
tion from co-operative societies seeking 
control of the national grain supply. 
The progress to be made along the line 
of better milling methods may easily 
lead to just as great a benefit as that to 
be found in heading off unscrupulous 
competition—American Miller (Chica- 
go). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Sales Manager for 
Southern States 


The man we want is probably em- 
ployed at present in a similar ca- 
pacity by a somewhat smaller or- 
ganization; must be under 40 years 
of age, good character and have 
demonstrated with previous employ- 
ers ability to secure satisfactory re- 
sults; advertiser is large mill cater- 
ing principally to southern family 
trade; experience in and acquaint- 
ance with trade in that territory 
desirable but not absolutely neces- 
sary; must be capable of assuming 
full charge of entire sales organiza- 
tion. Include several references in 
first letter; correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address 1424, “‘Illi- 
nois,”” care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





SALESMEN WANTED—HIGH GRADE 
specialty salesmen, experienced in calling 
on the baking and large consuming trade, 
wanted by a large nationally known food 
manufacturer; positions open in New York, 
Cleveland and Indianapolis; ages 28 to 35 
preferred; salary and bonus; this is splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address 
“Specialty Salesmen,’’ 1409, care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Il. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN, AGE 46, SEEKING PERMA- 
nent connection; 20 years’ experience on 
road and bakery executive; backed with 
clean, successful record. Address 1425, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill or as second in large mill; 29 years’ 
experience on spring and winter wheats 
in both large and small mills; married, 
45 years old; references, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. Address L. L. Leeper, 306 S. 
9th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


SALESMAN, 38 YEARS OF AGE, WITH 15 
years’ milling experience in office and 
road work, wishes to secure position rep- 
resenting a northwestern or southwestern 
mill in Michigan; references furnished on 
request. Address Michigan Salesman, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Opportunity 


Millers! Salesmen! Jobbers! 


Modern hard wheat 
lished 1885. Average local baker 
and grocer trade over $250,000; 
shipping trade, $200,000 annually, 
could easily be trebled; capacity 450 
bbls, can be increased; 60,000 bus 
concrete storage capacity; ideal 
milling-in-transit railroad facilities; 
would sell property for $35,000 
(worth double) or controlling in- 
terest for $18,000. Owner wishes to 


mill, estab- 


retire. Address Box 999, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





A Wonderful Milling 
Property for Sale 


Located in the northern section 
of Maryland, 25 miles from Balti- 
more, in a town of 2,000 people, 
with fine schools and churches, a 
state road passing the mill door. 

The best dairy section in Mary- 
land. 

The property consists of a 100-bbl 
mill, four stories and basement; 
Bruce MacBeth gas engine and pro- 
ducer; 25,000-bu storage elevator; 
three large warehouses, railroad sid- 
ing, and residence. 

Besides the milling, grain and 
feed business, the property is ad- 
mirably located for handling coal, 
lumber, etc. 

The property and location must 
be seen to be appreciated. Price, 
$40,000. Address 


M. A. Reckord, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE—I HAVE AN UNUSUAL OP- 
portunity in a 150-bbl, electric power, 
Minnesota flour mill with rye and feed 
mill, an excellent locality and doing good 
business; will consider trade for clear 
land, corporation stock that will stand in- 
vestigation, or give desirable terms. Ad- 
dress 1396, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Mipa’s TrRapDE Mark & 
PaTENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 








Harry Harper & Company 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


McKnight Building Munsey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C. 








Mipway E .ecrric ENGRAVING 
Company 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
8ST. PAUL 











em 


Two TON HEAVY ‘DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (2az322) 
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Wheat Buyer Wanted 


I have an opening for a man to take charge 
of buying soft winter wheat in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan for one of the largest 
buyers of this kind of wheat in the country. 


He should have an understanding of the 
business of buying wheat, and if he is al- 
ready acquainted with shippers in Ohio, In- | 
diana and Michigan so much the better. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. Give full particulars in first letter. 
This is an unusual opportunity for a man 
with the right training, experience and abil- 
ity who is capable of showing initiative and 
taking responsibility. Address W. H. Wig- 
gin, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





——_, 
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Fumigate 
Regularly With 





To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company ( 
INCORPORATED 
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535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Clerks, Bakers, 


C—AP RONS * Kids, Ladies, Ete. 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 


distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 











W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 





































































































CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 














Importers and Manufacturers 
Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Bivd. 








CHICAGO 
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General Offices 
Great Falls 


Montana 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 

















Yudith Milling Company 


Mucers 
coors | ROBINSON 


Hobson, Montana 


Im THE FAMOUS JUDITH BASIN 


OR strength and gluten quality Montana spring 

wheats are unsurpassed, and the Judith Basin, 
where our mill is situated, grows the best of these 
wheats. To fill the increasing demand for our 
strong bread flour, we have been obliged to treble 
the capacity of our mill. Quality and uniformity 
will, as heretofore, be synonymous with our brands. 











AvGeustT SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. C. Borke, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 







Cascabpe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- ° 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 









'T must pe G00? 












88 ibs 


CASCADE 











MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








MONTAN A CHIEF Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
STANFORD MILLING CO. BOUTARA 


STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH. 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 























Color Printing 


of your brand name influences 
the sale of your product— 


Raymond Rope 
aper Bags 


FIFI FIFI IF I IIS IVI II ISIS III I I 


Minneapoli: 


The Raymond Bag Co. Kainss Cis 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Short Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Made From the Finest Spring Wheat Yields 


These Flours are Quality Flours 


Milled and Merchandized With the 
Satisfactory Thought of Real Flour 
Value and Superlative Performance. 


Always Uniform 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


General Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











NORTHFIELD MILLING CO. 


adell MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BS Superlative “PETER PAN” and “NORTHOTA”’ 
Strong— Well Milled—Bakers Patent Quality Patents J. Luts C1sNERos, Havana, Cuban Agent 








Guaranteed to Satisfy 


' MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Mile cia, tion. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


Dai Japac 
web) Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





G 1 Offices: 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commer, MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR MORE Yan’ 


and Better Bread 























FLOUR 


[_ EMPIRE MILLING CO 
iv. 





GENERAL 


P ager a EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY pee A 




















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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petitive price business. They simply use 


present customers eat twice as much of it. 





AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 
sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 
and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 


Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 


at takes nerve to do it. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Co. 


1 
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CHRISTIAN MILLS Cfour Good ‘Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DYatchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 


11000 Barrels Durum Duluth Universal Milling Company 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 








DuLutH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DuLuTH RELIABLE 


Bakers’ insurance of a perfect product 














THREE JO’S 


Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 


WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


“Big Jo” 


High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


Strong, Big Yield 
Bakers’ Flour. 


“Little Jo” 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 


J.G@. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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HIGH QUALITY 


eSpring Wheat Fours 


The kind you need to help you maintain your quality loaf. 


Hundreds of bakers who have used them will testify to their 
excellence and uniformity. 
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Gold Coin—Standard Patent Daniel Webster—Short Patent 


Wheat, Graham and Whole Wheat Flours 
Rye Flours—All Grades—Pure and Blended 








Pure Silver—Very Fancy Clear 









KAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 
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oelected 
Wheat 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


‘Che RED WING MILLING Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


Helps the ‘Baker 


-Tlake a 
‘Better Loaf 





ATKINSON MILLING CO, 











Excelsior Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


High Grade Spring Wheat Flours 
and Fancy Semolinas 








Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Miurne Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 








ouperior 


HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


“New Gold” Brands “Marquis” 


Correspondence Solicited 
MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 








Milling 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 88irioxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 














Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howie, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



























New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























Corner Stone 


occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 


Minnesota flours are held. 


Our other brands have patrons 
who appreciate their qualities 
Jor their particular product. 


We are proud that patrons say, ‘“‘Always Dependable.’”’ 





CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 








LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
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that others 
strive to reach 


White Swan Flour 


























CLARO 
DANDY DOUGH 
ALOHA 


ERE are three good flours. 
Any one will meet your shop 
requirements—satisfactorily. 


Let us quote prices when you are next 
in the market. Take a trial lot of the 
brand that is the most adaptable to your 
needs. You will be well pleased with the 
exceptional working qualities and fine 
results obtained from either of these 
high grade hard wheat flours. 





Three Repeaters— 












KOMO 
PACEMAKER and 
SEAL of AMERICA 


Each a peer in its class, 
so why look further? . 








(oxndy CLARO MILLING CO. focgo) 


526 SecurIT 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 





















SAINT PAUL MILLING CO. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
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THE HiGuHEst Pricep FLour IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning 1 Muidlad. : 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


——_—__. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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“Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 





1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. 








MARCUS JOHNSON, President J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 8S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.Lso SEMOLINAS 





Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.’”’ These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 


—— 




















The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 
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makes the 


Best ° 
Flour 


in the 


World. 


Tennant ¢@ Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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Mother Hubbard 


The flour of supreme satisfaction 


Worth the difference 


HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 




















ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED In LLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX crry, IOWA 











CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 





HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 










MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 














‘SWEET CREAM - 
VERY BEST 


-QUALITY FLOURS - 
WJ JENNISON CO 
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SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.A1” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 


ard a 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


—_. 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Keliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

















Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 


Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 

317-19 Buder Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO 














Stevens Engineering & | 
Construction Co., Inc. 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















LEADING MILLS 
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OF WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


EARCHLIGHT 


FLOUR 


An excellent Economical bread producing 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring 
wheat used—always uniform—gives the 
bread a fine flavor. 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: 
“POWERFUL” 

Codes: 
Millers’ and Riverside 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS CoO. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopcGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








Pure Rye Flour f37%3 


pure winter rye flour. 


Fisher & Fallgatter, Weapecs, 


Ask for sample and quotations 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








— 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 





Chas. A. Krause Mlg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Manufacturers Amerikorn Kiln-dried 
White and Yellow Corn Products 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 

Capacity, 10,000 Bushels 




















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 




















FIVE LETTER REVISION 
ued in 1923 


Riverside Code = Per Copy $12.50. 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 
Refer to This Journal 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





























Wi iali Manitob: 
Exp or t Fl our Gocing Potent wader beand Excello 
~ iia And a fifty.fifty blended 
era s tent 
INS ! R ANCE as aN ; ay ea Se ee Soosiall = cater urend Sunbeam 
o Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
oe 4 ll Risks’? Y ’ = If you close bags by ma- § ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
chine and have never tried 
Special Service to Flour Mills on \) aa as a toe 
port and Domestic Z Bu. * cones. This thread will tal 
Ocean and Lake Insurance prem ey —— _— i B. H. MUIRHEAD 
and Transportation sible, ~~ to ‘ite uniform hey EXPORTER 
Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in é Sheela seal ie Flour and Oatmeal 
= . res Wis a Cable Address: 
Western Assurance SB a . ee = anaes 
Company ; “5 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO ; ‘ as 
0ceeieel com Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Canadian om , ' ~ Dominion Bank Bidg. Toronto, Canada 
; By ee Canada ii ae Grain, Flour and Feed 
: American Agents’ a o - . we eS Nagy pe 4 i ae ae Toe < be . Our Specialty eanbiersid 
. waste. Kansas Otiy, Mir - Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 

















Ce 
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VST. e wish our patrons and the 
, entire trade 
A Happy New Pear 
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The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Branch Offices at HALIFAX....QUEBEC....TORONTO 
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Happy New Vear 
to the Trade 


<> 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


























Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | |. sames Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour —— 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 


If you are interested in Cana- 


Bhsatin etenetes. dian Grain we would be glad 





Codes— The facilities at to hear from you. We make 
Riverside ai nrc ait a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Bentley sposalenable us to 
A. B. 0. guarantee uniform Head Office: 
Ete. Ps ae. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
-BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels Private Wire Connections 


From Coast to Coast 

















@ We Io MILLS AT 


Monrreat, Fort Wi1114M, 
w* Winynirec, Epmonton AnD 


Mepicine Hat 


a © Datry Mitt Capacrry 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BarRELs 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING appyp e ear 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS Exevator Capacity 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 10,335,000 BusHEts 


Copgs Usrp—PrIvarTE, To All ®ur ST riends 


ABO 41x & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, W arenouseE Capacity 
IVERSIDE, Al, ’ ’ , 377,000 BaRRELS 
Brsruny's is the Sincere Wish 
of 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANOH OFFICES ar St. JoHN, QuEBEC, Orrawa, ToRONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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; ; 
: “DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” y 
; 
> -%, o 
, = y 
: Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. : 
y 
; (The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 

é 
s 
y O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- é 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats é 
y bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. ; 
3 ; 
: é 
; Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa ; 
, 
, # 
/ MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFIcE WEsTERN OFFICE 
/ Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta ; 
. 
4 New York—Produce Exchange : 
, 

* 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


& 
T 


Cable Address SS a > Codes 
“HASTINGS” y ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Riverside 1901 






= 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi ; WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ieees 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Aishing a Prosperous New Pear 


to all our friends 
















ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 


Mills and Western Offices at MOOSE JAW, SASK....CALGARY, ALTA....SASKATOON, SASK. 
Eastern Sales Office, Board of Trade Building, MONTREAL 














SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN,”’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 











McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 











Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 


705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 












10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 


is 


OND. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunpkrit, Proprietor 


Ontario Winters 
“ST, JULIEN” 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 
Quality and Service 


> TORONTO, CANADA 
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- Cable: “CanFriexco” 
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WESTERN CANADA F'LouR Mis Co, Limtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 
POE COCO 


if Tuts COMPANY WISHES ALL ITS 
FRIENDS IN THE TRADE 
AT HoME AND ABROAD 


A Dappy Hew Wear 
Bcsceceemcuncrcmnaencmas 


mmm em cm cm cm Tem Fm 





JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“KEnNGRAIN”’ TORONTO, CANADA 











Canadian Hard Spring 


W 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
heat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Manitoba Hard Wheat 


throughout Western Canada’s 


New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 








Manufacturers 


of 





Flours 





100 Interior Elevators 


famous Wheat Belt 
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e Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 





Cable Address: ““DOMBAY” 
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Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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CGishing all our customers and 
friends in Canada and abroad a 


Happy New Dear 


o 


> 


FAN TAN TAN TAN TAN TAN TANTAN TAN TAN > 











Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 














Mu 1 at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


Sares OFrrice 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FORTGARRY”’ 





Old Fort Garry 


BOX 2190 


Foods or Chick Feeds. 


5 production of flour. 
Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


to 4,800 pounds per hour. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. 
keep. Excellently constructed. 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 


Ss KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL 
ENGINEERS 


Low up- 
Capacity 





TWO UNIT CUTTER 


Supplied in 
1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 








W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 








W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA 














Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





CECCCCCECCECCCCCCCCECCCCECECELCECECCCCCECECCECCCCCLLCECO 





J.G. WOLVERTON, 
President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


A.T. JEFFERIES, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 


MILLERS OF 


“WOLF” 


(PATENT) 


“GREAT STAR” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: "WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 


MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 
Correspondence solicited 


Cable Address: ‘“Hamco”’ 








ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 














DODODODDDOD DODD DODD DOD DOD DOOD DOD ODDID DODD DODDDDNDDDD00000 


3 Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
: *““SILVERKING”’ 
St aS 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator”’ 





WE ARE.LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








CARTER 
DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Aspirates every kernel; removes eve 
thing that air can possibly separate. No 


external dust collector required. 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ssmnt 





weller 


Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 





_—20 to 25% 


For Complete Information Write 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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GEORGE URBAN, JR., PRESIDENT 
GEORGE P. URBAN, VICE PRESIDENT 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 





GEORGE URBAN 
MILLING Co. 


Everything the Best of Its Kind 


F. A. MCLELLAN, SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
B. F. ORTMAN, SUPERINTENDENT 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 








FLOUR MILLERS 
| eka 4-10) -4 ue ee @ 





FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1ne. 





D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 

High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

800 Barrels Daily 














MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER . . . . NEW YORK 














MIXED UICK 
CARS BELIVERY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand CORPORATION 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL BUFPALO. X.Y. 
C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 1,000 Barrels Capacity 
Geneva, New York “Quality Flour” “*Unexcelled Service” 

















Quality Bread 










Is in greater demand than ever before. Increase 
the volume of your business by raising the qual- 
ity of your bread. Use—Bridal Veil Flour. 


NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A) Pfam ustronmry =o | [LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 
| Are you buying 
@he Continental Milling Co. inn tinh toteeure? 
O ISTUTE § 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers © GET your money’s worth you want 
flour with a high absorption power. The 
Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street more water flour will take up—the bigger 
Dairy, Pouttry, s ’ : 
js and Hoe Freep Inquiries Invited BALTIMORE, Mp. bread yield _ ll have 
The absorption power of every lot of Henkel’s 
is laboratory tested. At the same time tests 
Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail are made for quality of gluten and the other 
N ORTH E AST FLOUR requirements of flour which make the perfect 
loaf. 
A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers , a 
and Housewives Every sack is guaranteed. The price is right. 
BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 
NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA | 
FLOURS 
The Raymond-Hadley Company EN Sect 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS Hard Wheat Flours Soft Wheat Flours 
Bakers Best Velvet 
K Seal of Puri 
44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. iat @uiniinn ae” 
ria COMMERCIAL MILLING CO 
ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE ‘ 
Pastry . . Short 
Flour King Victor Winter CLEVELAND DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
Short Spring Patent 
— Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
“ Buckwheat Flour 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT VORGTLLINE SORPANT | | Watrnntiaries Millar Co. 
RAND KNAPIDS, ICH., -». . ancy So ea our 
PASTRY FLOUR “NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Made Just the Best We Know How MANUFACTURERS OF Flour Self-Rising Flour 
THE BIRKETT MILLS ' ; GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
J PENN YAN, N. Y. Hard Wheat Flours 
: Z ie "9 3 MARK TWAIN 
-- Silas GIGI Es COLUMBIAN , 
) " PEP . =e 
Before the steam por was made, e. & B's Quality Michigan Flour 
We ground the grain by waterpower GLUTEN FLOUR Soft oe — Plain-and Self-Rising 
— a | | ere come aes ROYAL PATENT ete eoigtrts So onan. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. antes te — CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
al WILKES-BARRE, PA. Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 
‘ oem The Huron Milling Co. "yes Beee” Tue A. H. Ranpat Mitt Co. 
Wm. Hamilton & Son The Walter Milling Co. no Millers of Michigan Quality 
MILLERS STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR COUE SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Spring, Winter and Rye Hi igh Quality F lour st y Ay mai fost comatons. 
Mixed Oars Made from selected White Winter Wheat of aaa tieni3 oo 
Quick Delivery CALEDONIA. N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. a quality Peculiar to This Section. TEKONSHA, MICH. 
DUNLOP MILLS Trademarks trtted Staves and : pel 
RICHMOND, VA. Trademark Experts Established Over Half Color and Baking Qualities— 
Winter Wheat Flour~Deeneetie and B Century (Complete Files Registered 
lo m xport Flour Brands H 
Siceiiheieiians Gidea’ MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE The Selling Factors 
600 F S o We WASHINGTON, D. C, Where obtained ? 
Write 
Store Flour in Transit Paut, Paut & Moore Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
Avail Yourself of the ‘Thru Freight Rate PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS . 
All Buildings Strictly Modera, Clean & Dry Patents Procured and Trade-Marks St. Louis, Mo. 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads Registered in All Countries 
aeons TERMINAL ee 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 
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wheats of the United 
States are ground by our 
Pacific Coast mills including 
high protein Montana 
Spring, Washington 
Big Bend Bluestem 
and Washington 
and Oregon 
white Soft 
Winter 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 
Mills in California 


Head Office SanFrancisco 
Cable address “Sperry” 






largest Millers in Western America 
9g 
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WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEartr.e, v.s. 4. 


Cable Address: ““EreMco,” all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 


















-.. and one of America’s finest. 
Grinding Hard and Soft Wheats 
of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- 
cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices - LosAngeles 
Mitts Ar Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SaNDieco CoLron OGDEN SACRAMENTO 























Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”” All Codes 


Gabe Aeteres: | Soar WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 











CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:‘‘CENTENNIAL” 


Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 














Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 


, \. Xi 4 A Flours 
lies | 


Xe 
BURLAP COTTON BAGS 
} & SEWING TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 




















COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mi.uers oF Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 8,000 Barrels ‘All Standard Codes 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WASHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Riverside Code "V®4ETTERREVISION Per Copy $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THz NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A- 















| 
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The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 
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The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


PELING CO. 





Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








CavaALiER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. 
Cavalier, N. D. 














CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 


< 


OF = §6Write for Samples and 
KiNG? M 10} $ FLOP Prices 
earHALL T8877 Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Wa Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


STORAGE 
UW TRANSIT 
THE mates oo —— co. 


Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Milling Wheat. 


selected stocks. 





bought for you car by car as you 
ereee? like it, sold to you on basis of 
grade, or protein guarantee, or out of especially 


These great facilities at your service. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 








Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 


is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Manager of our Merchan- 





dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 











..... Lhere is some high pro- 





tein wheat left . . . not much 





... but some, and our custom- 





ers can rightfully depend on 





us to select it for them so that 





every cent of premium paid 





gets the most gluten content. 





W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


OSGAR T. COOK, ManaGEr 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 














sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission 
Merchants 


DULUTH 
WINNIPEG 


McCABE BROS. CO. 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS'LONSDALE GRAIN GO 














aKANSAS CITY MISSOUBRII5&= ps 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up 
your milling mixture. Of course, ordi- 
nary wheats when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 


































. LONSDALE, Presipent 
. C. VINCENT, Vice PresipENtT 
. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 

F. A. THEI 

F, J. F'TZPATRICK 
K. J. BARTSCH 
B.J.O’DOWD 








Superlatively Scott, Burrows & Christie MONARCH 


“ eae 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Elevator Company 
Fine Milling 312 Chamber of Commerce 


WHEAT Stocks - Grain - Cotton -Provisions teenies 


Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 








We give good service to MrmBERs—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
all millers but like espe- Querated in Connection Wi 
cially to serve those who and the Dakotas. 
uire especial qualit a : 
—— MILL FEED GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY Selected Milling Wheat o Specialty 
F Members Kansas City Board of Trade 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












































Moore-Seaver C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 Straight anes aie my 
Grain Co. Country Run “ones * 
: Missouri Red 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage Wheat we nave no clovater 
KANSAS CITY > , B. CO. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation whence =k 
Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
eee > eye AQ Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires Dependable Service for 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. Particular Millers +. as select 
Soft and Hard Winter Future Orders Solicited Joivoments 
MILLING WHEAT E. L. LUIBEL, Consignments and Sales to Arrive JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
8ST. LOUIS, MO, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRED UHLMANN, Preswent PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent RICHARD UHLMANN, Srcr. AnD Treas. 


Your Own Storage... 


We specialize in carrying wheat 
for mill customers in ‘‘special 
bins’ until they want it shipped 
to them,—better and less expen- 
sive than your own storage. 


Elevator Capacity, 2,300,000 Bushels 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager U H LM AN N G R A I N C O . 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager CHIGAGO, ILL. KANSAS CETY, 360. 





‘ 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





ome RED DOG «wom 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Li dbbboitibbtittlttbbbbltlbktbbtbbbbte Ltt ELITTTITITITTTITiITiTitiiiiiiiriyriiriiiiiiiiiy 














Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car SERvICE” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JoHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TUTITITITTT ITT TTT TTT irri 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


HAMBURG “*Sivtenttrrertt Noni” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WATERMAN"™ 


Hamburg, Germany 


TITITIPITI Tir rrr rir irri tiriiiiiiiiiit 








TILTITILITITIT IIIT Ti Ti TTT iT ITT 











E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
410-420 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 











WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 


B. N. LATHROP 


DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
High Quality 
Spring and Hard Winter Flours 




















EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 
X 














QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 
Sichel lnationte « Tochastegy PH. ORTH CO. 
* pepondatile Service 198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buyers and Shippers H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
of all grades of 


MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Selling * ‘It’s the Wheat? rious 


Saprotre—Jupita—Go.p Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 
505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 
105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 





ff W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frour—BROKERAGE—Feep 


Mail Samples 


308 Merchants Exch ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















C. F. McCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sou"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
310 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 












ELLYAwt. 
= Merchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


MILLFEEDS =“ {ie 


THE BERTLEY Co. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Chapin Buys Bran 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Chapin & Co. Mapnfactirens 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CzntTuRY” 








ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Established 
1902 Cable Address: ““MORROWLAW,”’ New York ‘9 





- FLOUR BROKER) 





























PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 

















American Flour Corporation OUR 4 L. IL MOORE AREESE Co. 
Produce Exchange ae IRE eaesiiaisic tin JAMES HAFFENBERG Specializing in 
NEW YORK ate WM. SIMPSON Member N. Y. Produce Exchange RYE FLOUR 
Cable Address: “AMFLOURCO”’ Paw voRe a N. Y. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 
WILLIAM ROGERS Emrit Trading Corporation -FLOUR WHITE & COMPANY 
Member New York Produce Exchange D AVID COLEM AN, Inc. ommerce St. 
FLOUR Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT Always open for - Flour 
Send Samples and Quotations FLOUR fer aateas Reaver Bees Good Mill Accounts HARRY E. WHITE Co. 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: ““EmRITO” Produce Ex. New York 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
| C S D N 1) LF N The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. DUDMAN & COMPANY FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
ana FLOUR ona CEREALS 
QUALITY FLOUR vourstic RLQUR =o Rauusdeie PHILETUS SMITH 
91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FLour Miu AGENTs 


Propucr NEW 
EXcHaNnGE YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


453 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





B. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 





Mttl FEEOS 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





BUYERS 





Produce Exchange 


OF ia) & & Op be oe Je Je ORY 


Wire us your offerings 


C.J.MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


NEW YORK 





RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayn CEREALS 





All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & GrainCo.,Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E, 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








COWING & ROBERTS 


ae: mae Flour betes >—~ 


Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange 


ours 
a specialty 


NEW YORK 





FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








DOMEsTIC—F LOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. 
Hanover 3439 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















SIMPSON.HENDEE & Co INC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 







NEW YORK 


















Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and M1xepD Frep Supplies 


Dependable Brokers Mempuis, TENN. 
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500 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis 





Buyers 





and 





Xf, 4 4 4 4 4, 4 4 4% 4 4 4 4 4 4g 44, ™* 


THE NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE RELIANCE FEED CO............. Its Subsidiaries...... THE NEWSOME MILLFEED CO. 
461 Board of Trade, Kansas City 


MILLFEED 


Wire any of these companies and get the benefit of their combined service 


PLP VLD ODP OLD OP CLP OP LDP OLD CLP LP LP OL LGA PLP ELD CLP LP OLD CLP LP OLD LP LP OP OL VLG Oro PLP EGG v7 


Sellers 


DQOOQOVOOG OVO. 








Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFFALo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srares,’”’ Philadelphia 


BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 





MILLFEED 


Screenings - Low Grade Flour 
Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 


Oil Meal - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk Powdered Skim Milk 
J.P. PARKS new England Bldg. | KANSAS CITY, MO. 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


DON C. GRAHAM 
FLOUR 


640 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY 


Hard and Soft 


I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat 


with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











Domestic MILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


REYNIER VAN EverA CoMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 








FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purape.putr, Pa. 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 











Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 





Flour of Quality 


J.V.& A.W.GODFREY 






































Established 1857 Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 
All Grades MILLFEED . %. waneonne Company F. O. JONES 
illers’ Agents 
Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate ° -. = . - De ae k . dg. MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
Established 1916 Cc. V. ADAMS Lancaster, Pa. SUPERIOR SERVICE LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
—— HUBERT J. HORAN’ | | J 
. . M. Bour, Flour Broker 
FEED wince iscsi PeerlessGroundCut 
eteateae | | mams FLOUR comme TOLEDO, O10 Finish for Reduction Rolls 
Bont indeloht., i 465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. QUALITY FLOURS Lissnand afer hare 
Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 








E ARE ALWAYS in 
the MARKET to 
BUY BRAN, MIDDLINGS, 
MIXED FEED, and other 
CEREAL BY-PRODUCTS.” 


714 Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘‘WE COVER NEW ENGLAND’? 


Chas. M. Cox Company 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR 


301 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—— 

















Flour Mill Appraisers Wemskes 
Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave i Old Corn Exchange 
hed 
lenis LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “Fiaxy,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C, 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““CovEenTrRY,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











F, T. CoLiins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNpsELL,’’ London 


LONDON, E. C.3 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“CaLypso” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








TASKER & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘FLoury,'’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


” (CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FrastTanco,"’ London 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tur NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TooMITOOM” “TooMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLLocK,” Belfast 
“PriisBuRY,” Dublin 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Mrpruu,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,”’ London 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 

consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. Mary AxE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,”’ London 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxuip,’’ Dundee 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““BERNASLAM,”’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘““CORNSTALK,”’ Glasgow 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: '"KosMacK,’’ Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ““MippLin@s,”’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“RuNCIE” 


| 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘WAavVERLEY"’ 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘WinTER,” London 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Burtirant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





| BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Byrne,’’ Dublin 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,” Glasgow 


| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


' 67 Hope Street 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 


41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street 


Cable Address: ““FENNELL,” Liverpool 





LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





ANDREW Law Witu1aM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: “CamE.uia,” Glasgow 





Established 1851 
Sir Thos. Dunlop Bt. O.B. E. 
Robert J. Dunlop Thos. Dunlop, Jr. 
THOMAS DUNLOP & SONS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


70 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNLOP,”’ Glasgow 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL-17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-~7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 


Also at BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON, HvULL, BeLrast, DuBLIN and CoRK 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFF8s 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 


J.P. Meurs 


Cable Address: ‘“Matiucn” 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dr.icut,"’ Glasgow 

















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘“BisGrip,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes us 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for centi al Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““StrENE” 





Outs Sate Sing TERD AM Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
HANDELSVEREENIGING | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


FLouR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


LE GUE & BOLLE 


Eaypt GREECE Head Office: 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS at A ne pry 
ROTTERDAM =e (P. O. B. 121) 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,"’ Rotterdam Reference: ‘‘Northwestern Miller,”” London 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ““VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B © 5th Edition 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop”’ Cable Address: ‘““HoroopcorP” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 





SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ““Scua@rrer,’’ Rotterdam 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“HiuTon” 





Established 1898 Cable Address: “BaLTIs,” Abo 


ALEXAN DER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘'TassIANo” 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osrieck,”’ Amsterdam 





L. DUNBAR & CO. 
Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNnBaR,”’ Hongkong 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,’’ Rotterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘““WITBURG” 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: WITBURG” 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


Cable Address: ‘FrLIxHEN” 









COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER”’ 








M. JocHEMs AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


RIMPAU & CO. 






Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpav” 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,”’ Copenhagen 


BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 


FLOUR AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S. A. 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: “ ACIFLOUR” 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘Or1IENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 





F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GrorGe,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 

““MEHLTHOMAS” mtley's 





KJAER & SAND 


FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 

Our former customers are again able to buy 

direct through us. We, therefore, wish to 

secure agencies of first-class American and 
Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ROLFSENSON" 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Bros” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 

Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 





AXEL JACOBSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“Lexa” 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 





Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
inn., U. 8. A. 


Established 1891 


GULBRANSON & THOMLE 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “SELMOT” 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 









age N 
' FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ‘KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 














T. KROEPELIEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
BERGEN, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “UNITAS” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








REPRESENTATIVE 





OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 









Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘VitLARINC” 


Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico 
Cable Address: ““VENROD”’ 
Ochoa Bldg. SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 








JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 
Cable Address: ‘Rovrra,’’ PONCE, P. R. 








Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 

















= 








C Advertising” Mustrations ~ 
-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 





Minneapolis 




















Every sixth customer 
a shareholder 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 




















THE 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


( gilt GIBRALTAR fooue 
’ w er PACKEO : . 


Makes Good Bread 


Consouinaten Four Mitts Co. : 








IBRAILTAR 


. No matter what sort of trade you 
have, it would like better bread, .. . 
and it is going to patronize the baker 
who first supplies it. 

















HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








” fi 
“Old Trail from western 
Kansas w 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








“Sasnak Flour” Blackburn’s Best —Elko— AROMA FLOUR 


Go Three flours of pre- A t satisfying flour for 
For Discriminating Iden Glory dominating quality. ft een pe gd ond 


Eastern Buyers High Class connections solicited. up-to-date country mill. 
SLACESCES Sa BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Enns Mrtuxe Co., Inman, Kan. | ed Ned a, Neb. 500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 





























“OVENCRAFT” 


. A wonderful baking flour ... and 
that’s no exaggeration. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 








We Wish the Trade a Happy New Dear 


A 


THE GAAEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


LIiNA,AKANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


ees 
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“Blair’s Certified—” 


Fancy short patent 
used by progressive 
bakers. 





THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s aati ee Bread Flours in 
























THE PERFECT FLOUR. A 




































































\| MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT Lf y 
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New Era MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City,Kansas 
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OPPE 


FLOUR 


The year 1927 is past. And, on 


December 28, 1927. 




















the whole, we believe that perma- 





nent progress was made in the 








milling and baking industries. 


We hope that 1928 will leave us 








i ee 


even nearer the goal of better 





flour and better bread. 





“Buy with confidence, bake with pride.” 





Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 








'—— 
hs 





REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 













@ Moore: Lowry Flour Mills Co 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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Another Year—Our 5ist 


CBEGINNING with an assurance of 
good bread to the housewife on the 
pioneer farms of the West; today giv- 
ing the same assurance to the coun- 
try’s greatest bakers. And not once 
failing to make as good flour as we 
could make. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
i 
ANAS 


Hp SP ao 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 























66 29 
J.F.Imbs Milling ; SUNKIST 
. * 66 , 
ie mb ass ador OUR mill at Larned is far aia 
O. Western Kansas out om ge ig 3 softer wheat In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
— 8 0 e er are 
ST. LOUIS, MO. a = ae ee Seneir 
strong and fine. : 


Manufacturers of It is through the reputation 


Kansas Turkey . [ee ee 
s e@ name 0 aney P 
Hard Wheat and Bowen Flour Mills Co. come celsbrated 
inois Soft Winter ones 
Wheat Flours. Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. The Maney Milling Co. 
Main Ofice: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS cceeita uananite, 























WW. should not blame bakers for buying flour too low, nor millers for furnishing 
only what bakers pay for. We should blame the flour salesman—he misunderstands 
the baker and misrepresents the miller. He thinks the baker wants cheap flour 
and brings strong pressure on his mill to sell cheap. He tells the baker his mill is fur- 
nishing the best flour that can be made and there is nothing better at any price. ... The 
flour salesman is the guilty party. He is responsible for the cheap flour and tasteless 
bread situation. .... Most millers don’t know what the good bakers really want now and 
many bakers don’t know what millers could do if they could get the price for Short 
Patent flour. The only way for bakers to get their eyes opened is to buy a sample car 


from a miller who never made cheap flour. Topeka Flour Mills Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 














ecem ’ 


27 
























A New Year and 
cA ‘Better Year 


The Wichita Flour Mills Company hopes 
that 1928 will not only be a new year, but 








a better and more prosperous year for its 


friends in the trade. 


Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIS CoO., 
Produce Exchange, New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CO., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & CO., 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Cco., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO., 
287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
J. C. CONSODINE Co., 
1503 Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


a THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. | 


Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 
CHAS, M. BRITT Co., Asheville, ™ Cc. W I C H I ey A . K A N S A S 
B. F, PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 





WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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Victor A. Cam, President 


Arrtnur S. Cam, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


ARCHER 


Those Wise Bakers 


who have learned the value of baking 
short patents will learn still more by 


trying a car of ARCHER. 


Turkey wheat milled to the very 
highest possible standard of good 
quality. 


Tue CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








Country 


illed for 
Every Need 





THE BRANDS 


Family Flour 


Mid-Kansas Best 
Special Short 
Patent 


Feather Flake 
Short Patent 


Maid of Orleans 
Standard Patent 


Bakery Flour 


Pan Crust 
Special Short 
Patent 


Wondersack 
Short Patent 


Dough Buster 
Standard Patent 


Ge MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


i ne a new 


company, our officers are 
thoroughly experienced 
in the needs of bakers and 
jobbers, and, furthermore, 
are determined to mill 
only the best flour under 
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ee 


every condition. 














Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 


ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Milled from Western Kansas 
High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Capacity, 
1,200 Bbls 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 








Mary Sunshine Family Flour 
and Mid-West Bakers’ Flour 


give satisfaction 


MID-WEST MILLING CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











The 


Winner 





Any effort by a baker to 
improve his bread quality 
brings him sooner or later 
to seriously consider using 


Winner 


_ Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 














THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 
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Plainsman 


927 





‘Plainsman 
‘Whole ‘Wheat Cflour 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour enables the 
baker to buy and store his whole wheat 
flour just as safely as he puts away his 
supplies of white flour. 





















o~JIG™~JIG™ 


A special sterilizing process absolutely in- 
sures that it will keep sweet and sound 
and makes it proof against infestation by 
weevils and worms. 





GWG. JIGwJ 


Furthermore, the process actually improves 
the baking quality and loaf flavor, assuring 
an increased trade in the baker’s whole 
wheat breads. 


ow ON IC™ 


PLAINSMAN is the only 
Modern Whole Wheat Flour 





HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS Co. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Preswent KANSAS CITY, MO. , 
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“Mhite Crest 
~— bnelerfect Hour 


Don’t risk a “dark horse.” 
Pick the winning brand—WHITE CREST. 





J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Bars 


N 
cA Time- Tested Certainty — 


When Kansas was known as a frontier state, this mill furnished flour 
to the settlers. Because it was good flour, it grew with the population. 
Today, Hunter’s “Cream” supplies the descendants of those pioneers, 
and its popularity has been extended to far-away markets. 


It is a flour faithful to its ideals, — 
ideals proven over a period of fifty years. 
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ANDREW SMITH, Vice Presiprnt ann Generar Manacer W. J. GROVER, Manacer Sates DerartTMFNtT 





... One thing’s sure ... if you 
start using “Kansas Diamond” 
... you won't stop. 


lilac “ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR CoO. 


Group of Flour Mills 


ESTABLISHED 1879 FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels @® 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 
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Where do you live 
on this map? 


(By the WESTERN QUEEN Salesman) 


F you live east of the Mississippi you are about 500 miles 

nearer Davenport than you are to the Kansas wheat fields. 
That means a big saving in time when it comes to delivering 
hard winter wheat flour to you. Because of the shorter haul 
and because of careful loading at the mill, Western Queen 
flour reaches you in the best of condition. 
























Under milling-in-transit you pay only the through 
freight rate on Western Queen from the point where the 
wheat is raised. In addition to saving several days’ time in 
delivery you also get a baker’s flour that performs profitably 
when you put it through your shop. Use Western Queen 
Our “Milling in Transit” flour, the cream of the Kansas crop. 


Salesman is Your Friend 





WESTERN FLOUR MILLS, Davenport, lowa 


TERN (QUEEN 
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Through rates apply 
under 
Milling in transit 














A iia Flour Milled in “Transit 
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Makes a 
Superlative 
Loaf 








Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 








Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 
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99 A short patent 


‘Kansas Sunshine for family 


ra 
6c 99 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 
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SMore loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 














IT IS A SHORT HAUL 


from the wheatfields to our mill doors, 
and there never is a day when we 
haven’t first choice direct from the farm. 


HAVASAK IS ALWAYS FINE 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED©™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 


Wt Better Hour 
~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 





page were or. 
iginated and 
engraved by 


HOLLAND 


ENGRAVING CO. 

















“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER’S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 


right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 











WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 






When quality 
calls scien 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 


“Utility rs 
i — 
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A ‘Pledge for the 
New Year 


DP each and every one of us,—millers and 
bakers and members of kindred industries,— 
tackle this new year with a firm determination to 









win increased public favor with better and better 
products; with better flour, better bread and rolls, 
better methods of business, better everything which 
will serve the final arbiter of all our fortunes,— 
the consumer. 


The Vansas Milling Co. 
“Wichita ;Kans 
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EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. ELRENO. OKLA. 5 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 





SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 


NK 


EE RE Se an Ot ae 
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Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















WRG) 


Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 
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ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma, 
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Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 





ROVE 
















Rt 


“SLOGAN” 


A strong flour made from the finest 
Oklahoma Hard Turkey Wheat 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
E! Reno, Okla. 


ed 1.000 SEL 

ELEVATORS barrels SAMPLES 
daily 

ENID MILLING CO. ENID, OKLA 


KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


X@ 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


OV 


DS 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 
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BOSS PATENT 


—milled with strict regard | 
for baking quality. 
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CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


OVO LO ~ONONORO 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
























Hays City Flour Mills jo he 











LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


















Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CoO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 
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RUDOLPH A. GOERZ, PREs. 


AMERICAN ACE 


A fine strong flour from 

the best Central Kansas 

high protein Turkey 
wheat. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 
Its efficiency in all 


uses is a creator of 
frowing demand. 


WILuIs Norton Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 



















American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





2,000 Bbls Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 








H. T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











LLEADING COMPANIES | 














When the Baker wants a 


Wire us for prices on 


(' herry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representatives 


HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 


When Considering 


Building a new Mill or Elevator, 
or remodeling or adding to your 


present plant, 


Remember 


The MILL MUTUAL Insurance Com- 
panies are prepared to furnish expert 
opinion which will minimize both the 
likelihood of fire loss and your insur- 


ance cost. 


On any and every question of possible fire hazard write your 
Mill Mutual Insurance Company or this office 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















J.J. VANIER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘‘WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Bc DMN. 600 5cnccscweebcasebeseeeese $2,922,372 
* Cn DONO G0 Us Bis ccriscccnccsesvcecceee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 














SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 





BOSTON, U.S. A. 





Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











‘““Sunny Boy’”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inrerior Firour Miuts Co. 











INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 





304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 




















BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. G. 3, England 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., "toronto 2, Ontario 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHWEST~—Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 
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Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
GED 2 s0coccesecsscsesensicsascecscees IB 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 1302 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis......1270 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago........1219 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio...1218 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D...........+.1283 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland......1289 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 1281 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England...1289 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
WONG, The De 26006 0csssdonsecsdcsceses cd 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 1289 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Mlolatntel, Wemtems cecccccccccccccccce 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.....1274 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 1282 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y..1201,1202 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ..............++.120 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
PORE, COMMER ccccccscocecccevececcece 1279 
Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
BOGTD 006 bi ccrcededs cocecciséessdedecs 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
BMEIMMORPONS cccccsccveccccccccccccccc IPD 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
MORDSTD cccccccccccccsecescoceccnce .. 1264 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
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Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 1265 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind....1215 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England, . 1289 


Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ................. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.,... 1287 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 1285 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BE. Ze cevccccsvcccscccevccccccccs eeee 1279 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 1287 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill.......... 1219 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 1274 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal............ 1282 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... . 1288 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 1305 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 1302 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York. . 1287 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 1214 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich.......... +» 1264 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo...... 1288 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, Ne Zocccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co. ve Ama- 


PEO, TOBA cccccccccccccccccccccccess 1190 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 1289 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 1290 


Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 1291 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 1218 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 

COBO coccccccccccccccccsccscccccccces 1286 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 1287 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 1291 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 1287 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 1219 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 1284 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 

tom, Kamaas .cccccccccccccccccccccess 1302 


Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 1279 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 1289 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 1289 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y.1281 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 1289 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III.1217 


Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 1218 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 1287 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 1264 


Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 1289 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 

Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 1261 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark....1291 


Haslam, Bernard, London, England..... 1289 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 1290 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills.......- 1304 


Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.........- 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York1193 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill....1219 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill..... 1218 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 1290 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco........++++ 1216 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... .1302 
Holland Food Corporation, New York. .. 1290 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa....- 1288 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ........++++++++* 1274 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 1299 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... . 1273 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIl.....--- 1210 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....-- 1219 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 1300 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 1281 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 1291 
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Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.....---- 1215 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 1296 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, meet 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.. 1218 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 5 
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International Mercantile Marine Lines, , 
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Jacob Axel, h Denmark. . 1291 
Jaeger, Frank, fm rere Co., Danville (P- 

O. Astico), Wis. ....-+-- 4 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, Englan¢. 
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* albert F., New York, N. Y.......1287 
— = W. J Co. Minneapolis. ...-.. 1273 
well, L. R., Kansas City, Mo....--++++ 
phere & Luchsinger, Amsterdam.....1290 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 1291 
Sehneees W. 8., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 1286 
Jones, F. O. Little Rock, Ark......---+- 1288 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., warn 
City, Mo. «erecsereecccsscrseseess 
seam A. C., & Co, Copenhagen.... 1291 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. .... 1286 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 1265 
Juergens, S., & Co.. Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 
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Kalam Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 1204 
ee i & Blevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas sedeccccssescecccceccess IBO0 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... . 1303 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 1190 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, TED. . ovcccccscs 1808 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas - ev egbanseaeeseeeocoscoccec Lane 
Kennedy, Join, Toronto, Canada.......1278 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York...1212 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. ..1298 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. ¥Y.. 1283 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y¥.. 1287 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.....1288 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 1184 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.......1272 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 1279 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark. . 1291 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... . 1286 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......--- 1291 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Yecsccccsesccceccsessscecees 1287 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill.....1218 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 1287 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1289 
Krause, Chas. A., Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. .....++ occee B74 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn......... 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway.........1291 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 
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La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn......1270 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccec lS 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 1285 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 

BBA.. creceatas eeecscececevcccccs cooees S170 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill............. 1286 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co....1214 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 1290 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1293 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland... .1290 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 

Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y¥.........1287 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar ........eseeeeee+-1291 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

Milwaukee, Wis, ccocccccccccccccccccs 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........1291 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........1205 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

CHOON) TMG, cenccvocccecccscccccccccs 1814 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 1290 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway1291 
Luibel, EB. L., Memphis, Tenn...........1285 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1304 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. . 1289 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind....1215 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1302 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1300 





McCabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Duluth 

By EE dann caccaetccccccecces 1MO8 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill...........-1286 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow...... 1289 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1289 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1290 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 1278 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. ¥.......1287 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 1291 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........1304 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y.....1208 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.........1296 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.1275 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1289 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1305 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
utes Cc. J., Grain Co., New York, 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C Ee | | 
Merdewer Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind......1215 
Prins T. 8., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 1289 
Mereal Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.......1194 
nae a A/8, Oslo, Norway............ 1291 
“ Tell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y.......1211 
Mere 8 Pz. P., Amsterdam, Holland....1290 
‘sod Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........1219 
8 ge Mark & Patent Bureau, 
‘0, Pecccccccseseccccccccccc IMO4 
middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 1212 
= Milling Co., Clay Center, 
nsag SP ere sececcccccccccccecceseces AMOS 
a Flour Milling Co., City, 
peiicesce ieccsosssas tases +o5. 1D 
‘a ectric Engraving Co., St. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

WOE TUNED ccwcccccccaccccceecoccesesc meee 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. .1298 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

She Sasi ou Gab 400d 05b6i00 94006006 £000 0EED 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... .1182 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn.1264 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn.1214 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis.....1285 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . . 1266 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1186 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........1219 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

BU, Wn c4envasacncesceteseceaadesc tee 
Moore, L. I., New York........+++ee0++ 1287 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

GH, MO. cacccecescscsccecsccesveces LEMS 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 1285 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn.........1270 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1289 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1286 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y.........1287 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1298 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

COP, TR. We cvccccccccvccccvesscccesces LAD 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........1304 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada......1275 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago1305 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa..........1273 
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National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha1302 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 1289 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl...........1286 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HEADGAS oc ccccccccccgecccccccccccccccel 
New Jersey Flour Mills, Clifton, N. J... 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co..1274 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. i288 
Newsome Millfeed Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1288 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 1302 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........1270 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.1280 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland...........1290 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............1214 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man..1278 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 1282 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 1291 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 1266 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis.....1266 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis Seeccecccoe kien 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo..1219 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis... .1286 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. coccccccccccccdad 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas.....1305 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis...........1218 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
WH. ZW. ccccccccccccccccccsccsccs COVES 8 § 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. . 1276 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co..1190 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 1286 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........1274 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland......1290 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 1207 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd@., Outlook, Gash. ..ccccccccccccece 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 
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Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis...1274 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo...........1288 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis.......1281 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon... . 1283 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark...........+- 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

ORIO cocccscccsece coccscoccoeed 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

Pragette, ImG. cccccccccccccccccccccccc AMS 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co.......1282 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla..1190 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. .ccccccccccccccsccscccce 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill.......1286 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway..........1291 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll.........1219 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont....1279 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis .........1305 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 1289 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.,. Minneapolis. .1178 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.....1181 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 1217 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. .1283 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..........e00% 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Waal. cccccccccccccccccccccccccnccoec heen 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1212 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 1200 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 1305 
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Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis..........1283 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill..........1217 


Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 1287 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis...........1219 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 1281 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 


Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio...1265 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y..1281 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London. . 1289 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa..........1205 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1274 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas..1177 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wie. ..cccccccccccccccccccccelslO 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co...........1270 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis. bandeeadenccdeeseqce dare 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........1288 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 1197 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MIPOK, MGR. cc ccccccescccscccccvcccsc ISG 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill......1218 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.....1270 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany.....1291 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
WAY cccccccccccccccccceccccccccsccces saon 
Riverside Code ..cccccccccccccccccccccsdase 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1278 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1292 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........1288 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1185 
Rodriguez, Ventura, San Juan, Porto 
BISCO cocccccccccccesecccescceccccccce Maen 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y.......1287 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway 1291 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill........seee0% 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo...1298 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1285 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.......1304 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.....1291 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 1265 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 1289 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1290 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 1180 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...ccssccccccccsecsese12sO 
St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo......1219 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn.....1271 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, IllL....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.............1219 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1216 
Schearer, C. E., St, Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 1274 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.....1290 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, IIl....... 1211 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .....-eeeeees eeeevecescooce 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 1287 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 1285 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo..1219 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. eeccccccccccccccccccccccel 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RICO ..ccoes 
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Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 1302 


Serfaty, Viuda De BE., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast.....1289 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis......1284 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas......1298 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....1205 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1286 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway..........- 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. .....ceeeccceseceses 1285 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 1287 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 
DOmmMark ..cccccsccccccccescsccccccece 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. wccccccccccccccccccece MLO 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 1287 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........1205 
Smith, Sidney, London, England...... ee 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London,... 1289 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........1291 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill....... ooeee 1219 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal... .1282 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 


MOET, BR 60000 cddcccsctctcccecesess 1278 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1287 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills..... eeeeee 1282 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co...........1271 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont... .1265 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 1289 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BH. BD. cvcvecwesss PEereesedsoveve eccee 1288 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1288 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 


Inc., St. Louis, Mo...........0+% PPeeery tii | 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Inc., Hagers- 
town, Md. ..... wT TTTTTITe covccccecces 1900 


Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8, D..... 1283 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
Gams, TERMARESE 2c ccsccsccite otenen cee MO 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich. 1196 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...........1287 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada....1279 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Lome Talamd ..ccccccccsccccccccssccce 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. . 1287 
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Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 1287 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland......1290 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 1289 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 1285 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 1273 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .........+-+ eeeee 1284 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
Ohio ..cee woccccecees 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 1289 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 1291 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O’Fallon, I11. 1218 
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Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co..... +. 1218 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co..... .- 1296 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......+-+- 1283 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... .1288 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill..... ... 1285 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.........1212 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 1209 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Camada oecccccccccccccccccscsslals 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1219 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N 


. Cee eee eee eee eee sees eeeeeeeeeeee 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. FZ. ccccccccsees cevosecesoces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Ltd. OTe TTTT TTT TT Tt escccccccdnse 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1290 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 


Holland .ccccccccccccccccccece ceccces 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City...1288 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.....1275 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 1290 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 1205 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 1281 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1291 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. . 1290 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 1281 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1268 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 1190 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 1288 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

Kansas ..ccccccccccccs ecccees 1302 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 1283 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 

N 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


Kangas .n.cccccccccccecsecs eocccccccccs 1296 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 1281 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 1286 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio..........1219 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon .....ccccccccccceseces 1282 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 1393: 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

Pomme, TM. cccccccccccssccece .- 1286 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. . 1289 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
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Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 1274 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 1286 


Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn..........1272 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... .1275 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. cccccccccccccccccccccsecs IMs 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 1301 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1305 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis.....1291 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y...1287 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis......1212 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....1304 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........1297 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, TOZAS .cccccccccccccccccesccccekl 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 1289 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.........1218 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 1287 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas evcccccccccc lee 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 1289 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas.....1292 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England....... -- 1289 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 1274 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass.......1288 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........1290 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa....... ooo 1199 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas....1305 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Mary’s, Ont. ... ccvccceee 1279 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 1277 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 1205 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Me. ccccccccccese as 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 1290 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 
Youngblood, A. P., Co., New York, N. Y.1287 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 1306 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo.......1285 
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We have builded as well as we knew how, with patience 
and care in the buildings themselves and with ambition 
and hope that in building with steel and concrete we 
have also built an even finer thing,—friendships. 


oA good year ends and at 
this, the beginning of a 
new season, we wish you 


all 
A Happy New Vear 


good health, good times 
and, wf fortune favors 
us, a better acquaintance. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
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